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THE SCENES OF THE PLAY 


ACTI 
Morning-room in Lord Windermere’s house 


ACT II 
Drawing-room in Lord Windermere’s house 


^ ACT III 
Lord Darlington's rooms 


ACT IV 
Same as Act I 


TIME 
The Present 


PLACE 
London 


The action of the play takes place within twenty-four hours, 
beginning on a Tuesday afternoon at five o'clock, 
and ending the next day at 1.30 p.m. 


а 


FIRST ACT 


SCENE 


Morning-room of Lord Windermere’s house in Carlton House Terrace. 
1 [Doors C. and R. Bureau with books and papers R. Sofa with small tea- 
table L. Window opening on to terrace L. Table R.] 


[LADY WINDERMERE is at table R., arranging roses in a blue bowl.] 
[Enter »Ankzn.] 


PARKER: Is your ladyship at home this afternoon? 

LADY WINDERMERE: Yes — who has called? 

PARKER: Lord Darlington, my lady. 

LADY WINDERMERE [hesitates for a moment]: Show him up — and 
I'm at home to anyone who calls. 

PARKER: Yes, my lady. 

$ [Exit С] 


LADY WINDERMERE: It’s best for me to sec him before to-night. 
Tm glad he's come. 


[Enter PARKER С.) 


PARKER: Lord Darlington. 


[Enter LORD DARLINGTON С] 
[Exit parker] 


LORD DARLINGTON: How do you do, Lady Windermere? 

LADY WINDERMERE: How do you do, Lord Darlington? No, T 
can't shake hands with you. My hands are all wet with these roses, 
Aren't they lovely? They came up from Selby this morning. 

LORD DARLINGTON: They are quite perfect. [Sees a fan lying emus 
table.] And what a wonderful fan! May I look at it? 

LADY WINDERMERE: Do. Pretty, isn't it! It’s got my name on it 
and everything. I have only just seen it myself. It's my husband's 
birthday present to me. You know to-day is my birthday? А 
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LADY WINDERMERE'S FAN 


behind the age. — Well, I am! I should be sorry to be on the same 
level as an age like this. — — 
LORD DARLINGTON: You think the age very bad? 
LADY WINDERMERE: Yes. Nowadays people seem to Іоо бп life 
as a;speculation. ‘Tt is: lot а speculation. It is a sacrament. Its ideal 
" is Love. Its purification is acrifice. 
|. LORD DARLINGTON [smiling]: Oh, anything is better than being 
sacrificed! — Шъ 
LADY WINDERMERE [leaning forward]: Don’t say that. 
то DARLINGTON: Ido say it. I feel it — I know it. 


ia eee [Enter »AnxER C] 
ape 


= : 

PARKER: The men want to know i 

the terrace for to-night, my lady? | 

LADY WINDERMERE: You don't think it will rain, Lord Darlington, 
um ow 


f they are to put the carpets оп. 


do you? qur 
LORD DARLINGTON: I won't hear of its raining on your irthday, 
А LJ 3M 
LADY WINDERMERE: Tell them to do it at once, Parker, - N 


[Exit PARKER C.] 


LORD DARLINGTON [still seated]: Do you think then — of c 
only putting an imaginary instance — do you think that 
of a young married couple, say about two years married, if the ^ 
husband suddenly becomes the intimate friend of à woman of — wel] 
more than doubtful character — is always calling upon her, lunching 
with her, and probably paying her bills - do you think that the wife 

should not console herself? 

LADY WINDERMERE [ frowning]: Console herself? 

LORD DARLINGTON: Yes, I think she should — I think she has the 
right. 

i. WINDERMERE: Because the husband is vile - should the wife ~ 
be vile also? 

LORD DARLINGTON: Vileness is a terrible word, Lady Windermere, 

LADY WINDERMERE: It is a terrible thing, Lord Darlington. 

LORD DARLINGTON: Do you know I am afraid that good people 
do a great deal of harm in this world. Certainly the greatest harm 
they dois that they make badness of such extraordinary importance. 
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LADY WINDERMERE'S FAN 


It is absurd to divide people into good and bad. People are either 
charming or tedious. I take the side of the charming, and you, Lady 
Windermere, can’t help belonging to t hem. 


PUN [2.7.3 ias. e В 
LADY WINDERMERE: Now, Lord Darlington [rising and crossing R., 


front of him], don't stir, I am merely goi ig to finish my flowers. 
[Goes to table R.C.] pee NN V $e 

LORD DARLINGTON [rising and moving chair]: And I must say I think 
you are very hard on modern life, Lady ‘Windermere. Of course 
there is much against it, I admit. Most women, for instance, 
nowadays, are rather mercenary. P. uw TU d 

LADY WINDERMERE: Don't talk about such people. | Vi. IAN 

LORD DARLINGTON: Well, then, setting aside mercenary people, 
who, of course, are dreadful, do you think seriously. that women 
who have committed what the world calls a fault should never 
be forgiven? 

LADY WINDERMERE [standing at table]: I think they should never be 
forgiven, ` $ 

LORD DARLINGTON: And men? Do you think that there should be 
the same laws for men as there are for women? 

LADY WINDERMERE: Certainly! 

LORD DARLINGTON: I think life too complex a thing to be settled 
by these hard and fast rules. 

LADY WINDERMERE: If we had ‘these hard and fast rules’, we should 
find life much more simple. 


| LORD DARLINGTON: You allow of no exception? 


LADY WINDERMERE: None! 


LORD DARLINGTON: Ah, what a fascinating Puritan you are, Lady ' 


‘Windermere! aA 
LADy wINDERMERE: The adjective was unnecessary, Lord Dar- 


lington. s E Е Д 
LORD DARLINGTON: I couldn't help it. I can resist everything except 


temptation. 


J— LADY WINDERMERE: You have the modem affectation of weakness, 


LORD DARLINGTON [looking at her]: It's only an affectation, Lady 
Windermere. 
[Enter PARKER C.] 


_ PARKER: The Duchess of Berwick and Lady Agatha Carlisle. 
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[Enter the DUCHESS OF BERWICK and LADY AGATHA CARLISLE C. 
Exit PARKER С] 


DUCHESS OF BERWICK [coming down C., and shaking hands]: Dear 
Margaret, I am so pleased to see you. You remember Agatha, 
don’t you? [Crossing L.C.] How do you do, Lord Darlington? I 
won't let you know my daughter, you are far too wicked. 

LORD DARLINGTON: Don’t say that, Duchess. As a wicked man I 
am a complete failure. Why, there are lots of people who say 
Ihave never really done anything wrong in the whole course of my 
life. Of course they only say it behind my back. 

DUCHESS OF BERWICK: Isn't he dreadful? Agatha, this is Lord 
Darlington. Mind you don’t believe a word he says. [LoRD ' 
DARLINGTON crosses R.C.] No, no tea, thank you, dear. [Crosses 
and sits on sofa] We have just had tea at Lady Markby’s. Such bad 
tea, too. It was quite undrinkable. I. wasn't at all surprised. Her 
own son-in-law supplies it. Agatha is looking forward so much to 
your ball to-night, dear Margaret. " 

LADY WINDERMERE [seated L.C.]: Oh, you mustn’t think it is going 
to be a ball, Duchess. It is only a dance in honour of my birthday. 
A small and carly. 


LORD DARLINGTON [standing L.C.]: Very small, very сапу, and 
very select, Duchess. а 


DUCHESS OF BERWICK [on sofa L.]: Of course it's going to be select. 
But we know that, dear Margaret, about your house, Jt is really o 
of the few houses in London where I can take Agatha, and where 
I feel perfectly secure about dear Berwick. I don't know what 
society is coming to. The most dreadful people scem to 80 every- 

where. They certainly come to my partics — the men get quite 
furious if one doesn’t ask them. Really, someone should make a 
stand against it. 


LADY WINDERMERE: I will, Duchess. I will have no one in my 
house about whom there is any scandal. 

LORD DARLINGTON [R.C.]: Oh, don't say that, Lady Windermere. 
I should never be admitted ! [Sitting] 

DUCHESS OF BERWICK: Oh, men don't matter. With women it is 
different. We're good. Some of us are, at least. But we are positively 
getting elbowed into the corner, Our husbands would really forget 
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our existence if we didn't nag at them from time to time, just to 
remind them that wc have a perfect legal right to do so. 

LORD DARLINGTON: It's a curious thing, Duchess, about the game 
of marriage — a game, by the way, that is going out of fashion — the 
wives hold all the honours, and invariably lose the odd trick. 

DUCHESS OF BERWICK: The odd trick? Is that the husband, Lord 
Darlington? 

LORD DARLINGTON: It would be rather a good name for the 
modern husband. 

DUCHESS OF BERWICK: Dear Lord Darlington, how thoroughly 
depraved you are! 

LADY WINDERMERE: Lord Darlington is trivial. - | 

LORD DARLINGTON: Ah, don’t say that, Lady Windermere. 

LADY WINDERMERE: Why do you talk so trivially about life, then? 

LORD DARLINGTON: Because I think that life is far too important a 
thing ever to talk seriously about it. [Moves up C.] 

DUCHESS OF BERWICK: What does he mean? Do, as a concession to 
my poor wits, Lord Darlington, just explain to me what you 
really mean. 

LORD DARLINGTON [coming down back of table]: I think I had better 
not, Duchess. Nowadays to be intelligible is to be found out, 
Good-bye! [Shakes hands with nucnzss.] And now — [goes up 
stage] – Lady Windermere, good-bye. I may come to-night, 
mayn't I? Do let me come. 

LADY WINDERMERE [standing up stage with LORD DARLINGTON]: 
Yes, certainly. But you are not to say foolish, insincere things to 

people. 

LORD DARLINGTON [smiling]: Ah! you are beginning to reform 
me. It is a dangerous thing to reform anyone, Lady Windermere, 
[Bows, and exit С.) 

DUCHESS OF BERWICK: [who has risen, goes C.] What a charming, 
wicked creature! I like him so much. I’m quite delighted he’s gone! 
How sweet you're looking! Where do you get your gowns? And 
now I must tell you how sorry I am for you, dear Margaret. 
[Crosses to sofa and sits with LADY WINDERMERE.] Agatha, darling! 

LADY AGATHA: Yes, mamma. [Rises.] 

Ducuess or BERWICK: Will you go and look over the photo- 
graph album that I sce there? 
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LADY AGATHA: Yes, mamma. [Goes to table up L] 
DUCHESS OF BERWICK: Dear girl! She is so fond of photographs of 


Switzerland. Such a pure taste, I think. But I really am so sorry 
for you, Margaret. 


LADY WINDERMERE [smiling]: Why, Duchess? 

DUCHESS OF BERWICK: Oh, on account of that horrid woman. She 
dresses so well, too, which makes it much worse, sets such a 
dreadful example. Augustus — you know my disreputable brother — 
such a trial to us all — well, Augustus is completely infatuated about 
her. It is quite scandalous, for she is absolutely inadmissible into 
society. Many a woman has a past, but I am told that she has at 
least a dozen, and that they all fit. 

LADY WINDERMERE: Whom are you talking about, Duchess? 

DUCHESS OF BERWICK: About Mrs Erlynne. 

LADY WINDERMERE: Mrs Erlynne? I never heard o 

^— And what has she to do with me? 

DUCHESS OF BERWICK: My poor child! Agatha, darling! 

LADY AGATHA: Yes, mamma, 

DUCHESS OF BERWICK: 
at the sunset? 

LADY AGATHA: Yes, mamma. 

DUCHESS OF BERWICK: Ѕууссі 
such refinement of feeling, 
like Nature, is there? 

LADY WINDERMERE: But what i 
me about this person? 


DUCHESS OF BERWICK: Don’t you really know? I assure you we're 
all so distressed about it. Only last night at dear Lady Jansen’s 
everyone was saying how extraordinary it was that, 
London, Windermere should bel 
LADY WINDERMERE: My 
any woman of that kind? 
DUCHESS OF BERWICK: Ah, what indeed, dear? That is 
He goes to see her continually, 
while he is there she 
ladies call on her, 
friends ~ 


Е her, Duchess, 


Will you go out on the terrace and look 


[Exit through window L] 
t girl! So devoted to sunsets! Shows 
docs it not? After all, there is nothing 


s it, Duchess? Why do you talk to 


ofall men in 
have in such a way. 
husband ~ what has he got to do with 


the point. 
and stops for hours at a time, and 
is not at home to any one. Not that many 
dear, but she has a great many disreputable men 
my own brother particularly, as I told you – and that is 
what makes it so dreadful about Windermere. We looked upon 
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. DUCHESS OF BERWICK: Ah, 


LADY WINDERMERE S FAN 


him as being such а model husband, but I am afraid there is no doubt 
about it. My dear nieces - you know the Saville girls, don't you? – 
such nice domestic creatures – plain, dreadfully plain, but so 
good - well, they're always at the window doing fancy work, and 
making ugly things for the poor, which I think so useful of them 
in these dreadful socialistic days, and this terrible woman has taken 
a house in Curzon Street, right opposite them — such a respectable 
street, too! I don’t know what we're coming to! And they tell 
me that Windermere goes there four and five times a week — they 
see him. They can't help it — and although they never talk scandal, 
they — well, of course — they remark on it to every one. And the 
Worst of it all is that I have been told that this woman has got a 
great deal of money out of somebody, for it seems that she came to 
‘London six months ago without anything at all to speak of, and 
now she has this charming house in Mayfair, drives her ponies in 
the Park every afternoon and all — well, all — since she has known 
poor dear Windermere. 


ble t) 
LADY WINDERMERE: Oh, I can't believe it! 
DUCHESS OF BERWICK: But it's quite true, my dear. The whole of 


London knows it. That is why I felt it was better to come and talk 
and advise you to take Windermere away at once to 
Homburg or to Aix, where he'll have something to amuse him, and 
where you can watch him all day long. I assure you, my dear, that 
on several occasions after I was first married, I had to pretend to be 
obliged to drink the most unpleasant mineral 
waters, merely to get Berwick out of town. He was so extremely 
susceptible. Though I am bound to say he never gave away any 
large sums of money to anybody. He is far too high-principled 
KEN ree eid RE [interrupting] : Duchess, Duchess, it’s impossible! 
[Rising and crossing stage 10 С] We are only married two years, 
Our child is but six months old. [Sits in chair R. of L. table] 
the dear pretty baby! How is the little 
darling? Is it a boy or a girl? I hope a girl — Ah, no, I remember 
it's a boy! I'm so sorry- Boys are so wicked. My boy is excessively 
immoral. You wouldn't believe at what hours he comes home. 
And he's only left Oxford a few months — I really don’t know what 
they teach them there. ог; 
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LADY WINDERMERE: Are all men bad? 
DUCHESS OF BERWICK: Oh, all of them, my dear, all of them, 


without any exception. And they never grow any better. Men 
become old, but they never become good. 


LADY WINDERMERE: Windermere and I married for love. 

DUCHESS OF BERWICK: Yes, we begin like that. It was only Ber- 
wick’s brutal and incessant threats of suicide that made me accept 
him at all, and before the year was out, he was running after all 
kinds of petticoats, every colour, every shape, every material. In 
fact, before the honeymoon was over, I caught him winking at 


my maid, а most pretty, respectable girl. I dismissed her at once 
without a character. — No, I remember I passed her on to my sister; 
poor dear Sir George is so short-sighted, I thought it wouldn't 
matter. But it did, though — it was most unfortunate. [Rises.] And 
now, my dear child, I must £0, as we are dining out. And mind 
you don’t take this little aberration of Windermere’s to 
heart. Just take him abroad, and he'll come back to you 

LADY WINDERMERE: Come back'to me? [С] 

DUCHESS OF BERWICK [L.C.]: Yes, dear, 
our husbands away from us, but they always come back, slightly 
damaged, of course. And don’t make scenes, men hate them! 

LADY WINDERMERE: It is very kind of you, Duchess, to come and 
tell me all this. But I can’t believe that my husband is untrue to me. 

DUCHESS OF BERWICK: Pretty child! I was like that once. Now I 
know that all men are monsters. [LADY WINDERMERE rings bell.) 
The only thing to do is to feed the wretches well, A good cook 
does wonders, and that I know you have. My dear Margaret, you 
are not going to cry? 

LADY WINDERMERE: You needn’t be aftaid, Duchess, I never cry. 

DUCHESS OF BERWICK: That's quite right, dear. Crying is the refuge 

of plain women, but the rnin of pretty ones. Agatha, darling! 
LADY AGATHA [entering L.]: Yes, mamma. [Stands back of table L.C.] 
DUCHESS OF BERWICK: Come and bid good-bye to Lady Winder- 


mere, and thank her for your charming visit. [Coming down again.] 
And by th 


Hopper — 
notice of j 
some kin 


o much to 
all right. 


these wicked women get 
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fancy it is the thing the servants always refuse to eat. But the son 
is quite interesting. I think he's attracted by dear Agatha's clever 
talk. O£ course, we should be very sorry to lose her, but I think 
that a mother who doesn’t part with a daughter every season has 
no real affection. We're coming to-night, dear. [PARKER opens 
C. doors.] And remember my advice, take the poor fellow out of 
town at once, it is the only thing to do. Good-bye, once more; 
come, Agatha. 
[Exeunt DUCHESS and LADY AGATHA С] 


LADY WINDERMERE: How horrible! I understand now what Lord 
Darlington meant by the imaginary instance of the couple not two 
years married. Oh! it can't be тис — she spoke of enormous sums 
of money paid to this woman. I know where Arthur keeps his 
bank book іп one of the drawers of that desk. I might find out by 
that. I will find out. [Opens drawers.] No, itis some hideous mistake. 
[Rises and goes C.] Some silly scandal! He loves me! he loves me! 
But why should I not look? I am his wife, I have a right to look! 
[Returns to bureau, takes out book and examines it page by page, smiles 
and gives a sigh of relief.] I knew it! there is not a word of truth in 
this stupid story. [Puts book back in drawer. As she does so, starts and 


takes out another book.] A second book — private — locked! [Tries 
ife on bureau, and with it cuts cover 


to open it, but fails. Sees paper kni 
from book, Begins to start at the first расе.) ‘Mrs Erlynne- £600 - Mrs 


Erlynne - £700 - Mrs Erlynne - £400.’ Oh! it is true! It is true! 
. How horrible. [Throws book on floor.] 
[Enter LORD WINDERMERE C.] 


LORD wINDERMERASW ED dear, has the fan been sent home yet? 
[Going R.C. Sees book.] Margaret, you have cut open my bank 
book. You have no right to do such a thing! 

LADY Мане NON think it wrong that you are found out, 
don’t you? 

LORD WINDERMERE: 

husband. 

LADY WINDERMERE: I 

Woman's existence till 
Was kind enough to tell m 


I think it wrong that a wife should spy on her 


did not spy on you. I never knew of this 
half an hour ago. Someone who pitied me 
с what every one in London knows 
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LADY WINDERMERE: Are all men bad? 

DUCHESS OF BERWICK: Oh, all of them, my dear, all of them, 
without any exception. And they never grow any better. Mcn 
become old, but they never become good. 

LADY WINDERMERE: Windermere and I married for love. 

DUCHESS OF BERWICK: Yes, we begin like that. It was only Ber- 
wick’s brutal and incessant threats of suicide that made me accept 
him at all, and before the year was out, he was running after all 
kinds of petticoats, every colour, every shape, every material. In 
fact, before the honeymoon was over, I caught him winking at 
my maid,-a most pretty, respectable girl. I dismissed her at once 
without a character. — No, I remember I passed her on to my sister; 
poor dear Sir George is so short-sighted, I thought it wouldn’t 
matter. But it did, though — it was most unfortunate. [Rises.] And 
now, my dear child, I must £0, as we are dining out. And mind 
you don’t take this little aberration of Windermere’s 
heart. Just take him abroad, and he'll c 


LADY WINDERMERE: Come back fo me? [C, 
DUCHESS OF BERWICK 


> but they always come back, slightly 
men hate them! 


LADY WINDERMERE: It is very kind of you, Duchess, to come and 


tell me all this. But I can’t believe that my husband is untrue to me. 
DUCHESS OF BERWICK: Pretty child! I was like that once, Now I 
know that all men are monsters. [LADY WINDERMERE tings bell.) 
The only thing to do is to feed the wretches well. A good cook 


does wonders, and that I know you have. My dear Margaret, you 
are not going to cry? 


LADY AGATHA [entering L.]: Yes, mamma. [Stands back of table L.C] 
DUCHESS OF BERWICK: Come and bid good-bye to Lady Winder- 


he’s that rich young Australian people are taking such 
notice of j i 


some kin 
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fancy it is the thing the servants always refuse to eat. But the son 
is quite interesting. I think he's attracted by dear Agatha's clever 
talk. OF course, we should be very sorry to lose her, but I think 
that a mother who doesn't part with a daughter every season has 
no real affection. We're coming to-night, dear. [PARKER opens 
C. doors.] And remember my advice, take the poor fellow out of 
town at once, it is the only thing to do. Good-bye, once more; 
come, Agatha. 


[Exeunt DUCHESS and LADY AGATHA С] 


LADY WINDERMERE: How horrible! I understand now what Lord 
Darlington meant by the imaginary instance of the couple not two 
years married. Oh! it can’t be truc — she spoke of enormous sums 
of moncy paid to this woman. I know where Arthur keeps his 
bank book — in one of the drawers of that desk. I might find out by 
that. I will find out. [Opens drawers.] No, it is some hideous mistake. 
[Rises and goes C.] Some silly scandal! He loves me! he loves me! 
But why should I not look? I am his wife, I have a right to look! 

Returns to bureau, takes out book and examines it page by page, smiles 
and gives a sigh of relief] I knew it! there is not a word of truth in 
this stupid story. [Puts book back in drawer. As she does so, starts and 
takes out another book.] A second book - private — locked! [Tries 
to open it, but fails. Sees paper knife on bureau, and with it cuts cover 
Гот book. Begins to start at the first page-] Mrs Erlynne- £600- Mrs 
Erlynne — £700 - Mrs Erlynne — £400. Oh! it is true! It is true! 
How horrible. [Throws book on floor.] 

[Enter LORD WINDERMERE C.] 


LORD winpERMERE: Well, dear, has the fan been sent home yet? 
[Going R.C. Sees book] Margaret, you have cut open my bank 
book. You have no right to do such a thing! 

LADy wınpermere: You think it wrong that you are found out, 
don’t you? 

LORD winpermene: I think 


husband. J 
LADY wiNpERMERE: I did not spy on you. I never knew of this 


Woman's existence till half an hour ago. Someone who pitied me 
Was kind enough to tell me what every one in London knows 
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already — your daily visits to Curzon Street, your mad infatuation, 
the monstrous sums of money you squander on this infamous 
woman! [Crossing L.] 

LORD WINDERMERE: Margaret! don't talk lik 
you don’t know how unjust it is! 


LADY WINDERMERE [turning to him]: You are very jealous of Mrs 
Erlynne’s honour. I wish you had been as jealous of mine. 

LORD WINDERMERE: Your honour is untouched, Margaret. You 
don't think for a moment that — [Puts book back into desk.) 

LADY WINDERMERE: I think that you s 


pend your money strangely. 
"That is all. Oh, don't imagine I mind about the money. As far as 


Iam concerned, you may squander everything we have. But what 
Ido mind is that you who have loved mi 


to love you, should pass from the love 
is bought. Oh, it's horrible! [Sits on sofa. 
degraded! you don’t feel anything. I fe 


с that of Mrs Erlynne, 


LORD WINDERMERE [crossing to her]: Don't say that, Margaret. 
I never loved any one in the whole w 

LADY WINDERMERE [rises]: Who is this woman, then? Why do you 
take a house for her? 


LORD WINDERMERE: I did not take a house for her. 

LADY WINDERMERE: You gave her the money to do it, which is the 
same thing. 

LORD WINDERMERE: Mar 
lynne - — 

LADY WINDERMERE: Is there a Mr Er] 

LORD WINDERMERE: Her husband 
alone in the world. 


LADY WINDERMERE: No relations? [A pause.] 
LORD WINDERMERE: None, 


garet, as far as I have known Mrs Er- 


ynne — or is he a myth? 
died many years ago. She is 


she has conducted herself well. If years ago- 


LADY WINDERMERE: Oh! Crossing R.G. 
about her life! | 4 


I don't want details 
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LORD WINDERMERE [C.]: I am not going to give you any details 
about her life. I tell you simply this – Mrs Erlynne was once 
honoured, loved, respected. She was well born, she had position — 
she lost everything — threw it away, if you like. That makes it all 
the more bitter. Misfortunes one can endure – they come from 
outside, they are accidents. But to suffer for one's own faults — ah! — 
there is the sting of life. It was twenty years ago, too. She was little 
more than a girl then. She had been a wife for cven less time than 
you have. d 

LADY WINDERMERE: I am not interested in her — and — you should 
not mention this woman and me in the same breath. It is an error 
of taste. [Sitting R. at desk.] 

LORD WINDERMERE: Margaret, you could save this woman. She 
wants to get back into society, and she wants you to help her. 
[Crossing to her.] 

LADY WINDERMERE: Me! 


LORD WINDERMERE: Yes, you. 
LADY WINDERMERE: How impertinent of her! [A pause.] 


LORD WINDERMERE: Margaret, I came to ask you a great favour, 
„and I still ask it of you, though you have discovered what I had 
intended you should never have known, that I have given Mrs 
Erlynne a large sum of money. I want you to send her an invitation 
for our party to-night. [Standing L. of her.] 

LADY WINDERMERE: You are mad! [Rises.] 

LORD WINDERMERE: І entreat you. People may chatter about her, 
do chatter about her, of course, but they don’t know anything 
definite against her. She has been to several houses — not to houses 
where you would go, Iadmit, but still to houses where women who 
are in what is called Society nowadays do go. That does not content 
her. She wants you to receive her once. 

LADY WINDERMERE: As 2 triumph for her, I suppose? 

LORD WINDERMERE: №; but because she knows that you are a 
good woman = and that if she comes here once she will have a 
chance of a happier, а surer life than she has had. She will make no 
farther effort to know you. Won't » help a woman who is 

ing to get back? 

JURE E No! If a woman really repents, she never 
wishes to return to the society that has made or seen her ruin. 
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LORD WINDERMERE: I beg of you. 

LADY WINDERMERE [crossing to door R]: I am going to dress for 
dinner, and don't mention the subject again this evening. Arthur 
[going to him C.], you fancy because I have no father or mother that 
I am alone in the world, and that you can treat me as you choose. 
You are wrong, I have friends, many friends. 

LORD WINDERMERE [L.C.]: Margaret, you are talking foolishly, 
recklessly. I won't argue with you, but I insist upon your asking 
Mts Erlynne to-night. 


LADY WINDERMERE [R.C.]: I shall do nothing of the kind. [Crossing 
LC] 


LORD WINDERMERE: You refuse? [С] 

LADY WINDERMERE: Absolutely! A 

LORD WINDERMERE: Ah, Margaret, do this for my sake; it is her 
last chance. 

LADY WINDERMERE: What has that to do with me? 

LORD WINDERMERE: How hard good women are! 

LADY WINDERMERE: How weak bad men are! 


LORD WINDERMERE: Margaret, none of us men may be good 
enough for the women we marry — that is quite true — but you 
don't imagine I would ever — oh, the suggestion is monstrous! ` 

LADY WINDERMERE: Why should you be different from other men? 
Iam told that there is hardly a husband in London who docs not 
waste his life over some shameful passion. 

LORD WINDERMERE: I am not one of them, 

LADY WINDERMERE: I am not sure of that! 

LORD WINDERMERE: You are sure in your heart. But don’t make 
. chasm after chasm between us. God knows the last few minutes 
have thrust us wide enough apart. Sit down and write the card. 
LADY WINDERMERE: Nothing in the whole world would induce me. 
LORD WINDERMERE [crossing to bureau]: Then I will! [Rings electric 

ell, sits and writes card.] 

LADY WINDERM 
to him.) 


LORD WINDERMERE: Yes, 


ERE: You are going to invite this woman? [Crossing 


[Pause. Enter PARKER. | 
Parker! 
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PARKER: Yes, my lord. [Comes down L.C.] 
LORD WINDERMERE: Have this note sent to Mrs Erlynne at No. 844 


Curzon Street. [Crossing to L.C. and giving note to PARKER.] 
"There is no answer! 


[Exit parxer С] 


LADY WINDERMERE: Arthur, if that woman comes here, I shall 
insult her. 

LORD WINDERMERE: Margaret, don’t say that. 

LADY WINDERMERE: | mean it. 

LORD WINDERMERE: Child, if you did such a thing, there's not a 
woman in London who wouldn't pity you. 

LADY WINDERMERE: There is not a good woman in London who 
would not applaud me. We have been too lax. We must make an 
example. I propose to begin to-night. [Picking up. fan.) Yes, you gave 
me this fan to-day; it was your birthday present. If that woman 
crosses my threshold, I shall strike her across the face with it. 

LORD WINDERMERE: Margaret, you couldn’t do such a thing. 

LADY WINDERMERE: You don’t know me! [Moves R] 


[Enter PARKER.] 


Parker! 


PARKER: Yes, my lady. А 
LADY WINDERMERE: I shall dine in my own room. I don't want 


dinner, in fact. Sec that everything is ready by half-past ten. And, 

Parker, be sure you pronounce the names of the guests very dis- 

tinctly to-night. Sometimes you speak so fast that I miss them. 

I am particularly anxious to hear the names quite clearly, so as to 
make no mistake. You understand, Parker? 

PARKER: Yes, my lady- 1 

LaDy winDERMERE: That will do! 
[Exit parxer C] 

[Speaking to LORD WINDERMERE) Arthur, if that woman comes 


here — I warn you - — 
IA Rd 
LORD WINDERMERE: Margaret, you ]l ruin us! 
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LADY WINDERMERE: Us! From this moment my life is separate 
from yours. But if you wish to avoid a public scandal, write at 
once to this woman, and tell her that I forbid her to come here! 

LORD WINDERMERE: I will not – I cannot — she must come! 

LADY WINDERMERE: Then I shall do exactly as I have said. [Goes R] 
You leave me no choice: [Exit R.] 

LORD WINDERMERE [calling after her]: Margaret! Margaret! [A pause.] 
My God! What shall I do? I dare not tell her who thi 


really is. The shame would kill her. [Sinks down into a 
buries his face in his hands.) 


is woman 
chair and 


ACT DROP 


—————— O oem” 


SECOND ACT 


SCENE 


Drawing-room in Lord И” indermere s house. 
[Door R.U. opening into ball-room, where band is playing. Door L. 
through which guests are entering. Door L.U. opens on to illuminated 
terrace. Palms, flowers, and brilliant lights. Room crowded with guests. 
LADY WINDERMERE is receiving Пет.) 


DUCHESS OF BERWICK [up С.]: So strange Lord Windermere isn’t 
here. Mr Hopper is very late, too. You have kept those five dances 
for him, Agatha? [Contes down.] 

LADY AGATHA: Ycs, mamma. 

DUCHESS ов BERWICK [sitting or sofa]: Just lct me 
I'm so glad Lady Windermere has revived cards. - They're a 
mother’s only safeguard. You dear simple little thing! [Scratches 
out two names.] No nice girl should ever waltz with such particularly 
younger sons! It looks so fast! The last two dances you might pass 


on the terrace with Mr Hopper. 
py and LADY PLYMDALE from the ball-room.] 


see your card, 


[Enter mr ро 
LADY AGATHA: Yes, mamm; 
DUCHESS OF BERWICK [ fanni 
PARKER: Mrs Cowper-Cowper. 

М Mr Guy Berkeley. s 
[These people enter as announced.) 
Dumsy: Good evening, Lady Stutfield. I suppose this will be the 


last ball of the scason? 
- LADY STUTFIELD: I suppose $9, 
Season, hasn't it? 
- Ромву: Quite delightful! Good evening, Duchess. I suppose this 
— will be the last ball of the scason? 
^ (ъосывзз or BERWICK: Í suppose so, Mr Damby. It has been a ve 
«dull season, hasn't it? Ty 
| DUMBY: Dreadfully dull! Dreadfully dull! 
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ing herself]: The air is so pleasant there. 
Lady Stutfield. Sir James Royston. 


Mr Dumby. It’s been a delightful 
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MRS COWPER-COWPER: Good evening, Mr Dumby. I suppose 
this will be the last ball of the season? 

DUMBY: Oh, I think not. There'll probably be two more. [Wanders 
back to LADY PLYMDALE.] 


PARKER: Mr Rufford. Lady Jedburgh and Miss Graham. Mr Hopper. 
[These people enter as announced.] 


HOPPER: How do you do, Lady Windermere? How d 
Duchess? [Bows to LaDy AGATHA.] 

DUCHESS OF BERWICK: Dear Mr Hopper, how nice of you to come 
so сапу. We all know how you are run after in London. Н 

HOPPER: Capital place, London! They are not nearly so exclusive in 
London as they are in Sydney. 

DUCHESS OF BERWICK: Ah! we know your value, Mr Hopper. 
We wish there were more like you. It would make life so much 
easier. Do you know, Mr Hopper, dear Agatha and I are so much 
interested in Australia. It must be so pretty with all the dear little 
kangaroos flying about. Agatha has found it on the map. What a 
curious shape it is! Just like a large packing case, However, it is 
a very young country, isn’t it? 

HOPPER: Wasn't it made at the same time as 

DUCHESS OF BERWICK: How clever you are, 
a cleverness quite of your own. Now I mus 

HOPPER: But I should like to dance with Lad 

DUCHESS OF BERWICK: Well, I hope she has 
a dance left, Agatha? 

LADY AGATHA: Yes, mamma. 

DUCHESS OF BERWICK: The next one? 

LADY AGATHA: Yes, mamma. 

Hopper: May I have the pleasure? [LADY АСАТНА bows] 

DUCHESS OF BERWICK: Mind you take great care of my little 
chatterbox, Mr Hopper. 


o you do, 


the others, Duchess? } 


Mr Hopper. You have 
tn't keep you. 


y Agatha, Duchess, 
a dance left. Have you 


[LADY AGATHA and MR HOPPER pass into lall-room.] 
[Enter LORD WINDERMERE L.) 


LORD WINDERMERE: Margaret, I want to speak to you, 
LADY WINDERMERE: In a moment. [The music stops.] 
PARKER: Lord Augustus Lorton. 
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[Enter Lord Aucusrus.] 


LORD AUGUSTUS: Good evening, Lady Windermere. 

DUCHESS OF BERWICK: Sir James, will you take me into the ball- 
room? Augustus has been dining with us to-night. I really have 
had quite enough of dear Augustus for the moment. 


[515 JAMES ROYSTON gives the DucHESS his arm and escorts 
her into the ball-room.] 


PARKER: Mr and Mrs Arthur Bowden. Lord and Lady Paisley. 
Lord Darlington. 


[These people enter as announced.] 


LORD AUGUSTUS [coming up to LORD WINDERMERE]: Want to 
speak to you particularly, dear boy. I’m worn to a shadow. Know 
I don't look it. None of us men do look what we really аге. 
Demmed good thing, too. What I want to know is this. Who is she? 
Where does she come from? Why hasn’t she got any demmed 
relations? Demmed nuisance, relations! But they make one so 
demmed respectable. 

LORD WINDERMERE: You are talking of Mrs Erlynne, I suppose? 
I only met her six months ago. Till then, I never knew of her 
existence. 

LORD AUGUSTUS: You have seen a good deal of her since then. 

LORD WINDERMERE [coldly]: Yes, I have seen a good deal of her 
since then, I have just seen her. 

В совр AUGUSTUS: Egad! the women are very down on her. I have 
beeni dining with Arabella this evening! By Jove! you should have 
heard what she said about Mrs Erlynne. She didn’t leave a rag on 
her... . [Aside.] Berwick and I told her that didn’t matter much, 
as the lady in question must have an extremely fine figure. You 
should have seen Arabella’s expression! ... But, look here, dear 
boy. I don't know what to do about Mrs Erlynne. Egad! I might 
be married to her; she treats me with such demmed indifference 

- She's deuced clever, too! She cxplains everything. Egad! She ee 
plains you. She has got any amount of exp 


lanations fc 5 
all of them different. or you – and 
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LORD WINDERMERE: No explanations arc necessary about my 
friendship with Mrs Erlynne. 

LORD AUGUSTUS: Hem! Well, look here, dear old fellow. Do you 
think she will ever get into this demmed thing called Society? 
Would you introduce her to your wife? No use beating about the 
confounded bush. Would you do that? 

LORD WINDERMERE: Mrs Erlynne is coming here to-night. 

LORD AUGUSTUS: Your wife has sent her a card? 

LORD WINDERMERE: Mrs Erlynnc has received a card. 

LORD AUGUSTUS: Then she's all right, dear boy. But why didn’t 
you tell me that before? It would have saved me a heap of worry 
and demmed misunderstandings! 

[LADY AGATHA and MR HOPPER cross and exit on terrace L.U.E.] 

PARKER: Mr Cecil Graham! 


[Enter mR сест GRAHAM] 

CECIL GRAHAM [bows fo LADY WINDERMERE, passes over and shakes 
hands with Lorn WINDERMERE]: Good evening, Arthur. Why 
don’t you ask me how I am? I like people to ask me how I am. It 
shows a widespread interest in my health. Now, to-night I am not 
at all well. Been dining with my people. Wonder why it is one’s 


people are always so tedious? My father would talk morality after 
dinner. I told him he was old enough to know 
perience is that as soon as people are old enou 
they don't know anything at all. Hullo, Tuppy 
to be married again; thought you were tired o 
LORD AUGUSTUS: You're excessively trivial, 
sively trivial! Ml 
CECIL GRAHAM: By the way, Tuppy, which is it? Have you been 
twice married and once divorced, or twice divorced and once 
married? I say you've been twice divorced and once married. 
Tt sounds so much more probable. 1 * AM 
LORD AUGUSTUS: I have a very bad memory. I really don't remem- 
ber which. [Moves away R.] 
LADY PLYMDALE: Lord Windermere, I've something most particular 
to ask you. 


А "m 
TORD WINDERMERE: I am afraid — if you will excuse me - I must | 
join my wife. 


better. But my ex- 

gh to know better, 

! Hear you're going ~ 
f that game. 

my dear boy, exces- 
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LADY PLYMDALE: Oh, you mustn't dream of such a thing. It's most 
dangerous nowadays for a husband to pay any attention to his 
wife in public. It always makes people think that he beats her when 
they're alone. The world has grown so suspicious of anything that 
looks like a happy married life. But И tell you what it is at supper. 
[Moves towards door of ball-room.] 

LORD WINDERMERE [C.]: Margaret! I must speak to you. 

LADY WINDERMERE: Will you hold my fan for me, Lord Darling- 
ton? Thanks. [Comes down to him.] 

LORD WINDERMERE [crossing to her]: Margaret, what you said before 
dinner was, of course, impossible? 

LADY WINDERMERE: That woman 15 not coming here to-night. 

LORD WINDERMERE [R.C.]: Mrs Erlynne is coming here, and if 
you in any way annoy her or wound her, you will bring shame and 
sorrow on us both. Remember that! Ah, Margaret! only trust me! 
A wife should trust her husband! 

LADY WINDERMERE [C.]: London is full of women who trust their 
husbands. One can always recognize them. They look so thoroughly 
unhappy. I am not going to be one of them. [Moves up.] Lord 
Darlington, will you give me back my fan, please? Thanks. . . . 
A useful thing a fan, isn’t it? ... I want a friend to-night, Lord 
Darlington: I didn’t know I would want one so soon. 

LORD DARLINGTON: Lady Windermere! I knew the time would 
come some day; but why to-night? 

LORD WINDERMERE: I will tell her. I must. It would be terrible if 
there were any scene. Margaret . . . 

PARKER: Mrs Erlynne! 


[LORD WINDERMERE starts. MRS ERLYNNE enters, very beautifully 
dressed and very dignified. LADY WINDERMERE clutches at her fan, 
then lets it drop on the floor. She bows coldly to mrs ERLYNNE, who 
bows to her sweetly in turn, and sails into the room.) 


LORD DARLINGTON: You have dropped your fan, Lady Winder- 
i mere. 


[Picks it up and hands it to her.] 


i "Mns ERLYNNE [С]: How do you do, again, Lord Windermere? 
How charming your sweet wife looks! Quite a picture! 
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LORD WINDERMERE [in a low voice]: It was terribly rash of you to 
come! 

MRS ERLYNNE [smiling]: The wisest thing I ever did in my life. And; 
by the way, you must pay mea good deal of attention this evening. 
I am afraid of the women. You must introduce me to some of 
them. The men I can always manage. How do you do, Lord 
Augustus? You have quite neglected me lately. I have not scen you 
since yesterday. I am afraid you're faithless. Everyone told me so. 


LORD AUGUSTUS [R]: Now really, Mrs Erlynne, allow me to 
explain. 


MRS ERLYNNE [R.C.]: No, dear Lord Au: 
anything. It is your chief charm. 
LORD AUGUSTUS: Ah! if you find charms in me, Mrs Erlynne - - 


gustus, you can't cxplain 


[They converse together. LORD WINDERMERE moves uneasily about the 
тоот watching MRS ERLYNNE.] 


LORD DARLINGTON [fo LADY WINDERMERE]: 
LADY WINDERMERE: Cowards are always pale! 


LORD DARLINGTON: You look faint. Come out on the terrace, 


LADY WINDERMERE: Yes. [To PARKER.] Parker, send my cloak 
out. 


How pale you arc! 


MRS ERLYNNE [crossing to her]: Lady Windermere, 


how beautifully 
your terrace is illuminated. Reminds me of Prince 


Doria’s at Rome. 


[LADY WINDERMERE bows coldly, and goes off with 
LORD DARLINGTON. ] 


Oh, how do you do, Mr Graham? Isn’t that your aunt, Lady 
Jedburgh? I should so much like to know her. 

CECIL GRAHAM [after а moment's hesitation and embarrassment]: Oh, 
certainly, if you wish it. Aunt Caroline, allow me to 
Mrs Erlynne. 

MRS aie: So pleased to meet you, Lady Jedburgh. [Sits beside 
her on the sofa.] Your nephew and I are great friends. Iam so much 
interested in his political career. I think he’s sure to be a wonderful 
success. He thinks like a Tory, and talks like a Radical, and that’s so 
important nowadays. He’s such a brilliant talker, too. But we all 
know from whom he inherits that. Lord Allandale was saying to 
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me only yesterday, in the Park, that Mr Graham talks almost as 
well as his aunt. 

LADY JEDBURGH[R.]: Most kind of you to say these charming things 
to me! [MRS ERLYNNE smiles, and continues conversation.] 

DUMBY [fo CECIL GRAHAM]: Did you introduce Mrs Erlynne to 
Lady Jedburgh? 

CECIL GRAHAM: Had to, my dear fellow. Couldn't help it! That 
woman can make one do anything she wants. How, I don't know. 

DUM2Y: Hope to goodness she won't speak to me! [Saunters towards 
LADY PLYMDALE.] 

MRS ERLYNNE [C. To LADY JEDBURGH]: On Thursday? With 
great pleasure. [Rises, and speaks to LORD WINDERMERE, laughing.) 
What a bore it is to have to be civil to these old dowagers! But 
they always insist on it! 

LADY PLYMDALE [fo MR DUMBY]: Who is that well-dressed woman 
talking to Windermere? : 

. ромву: Haven't got the slightest idea! Looks like an édition de luxe 
of a wicked French novel, meant specially for the English market. 

MRS ERLYNNE: So that is poor Dumby with Lady Plymdale? I hear 
she is frightfully jealous of him. He doesn't seem anxious to speak 
to me to-night. I suppose he is afraid of her. Those straw-coloured 
women have dreadful tempers. Do you know, I think ГИ dance 
with you first, Windermere. [LORD WINDERMERE bites his lip and 
frowns.] It will make Lord Augustus so jealous! Lord Augustus! 
[Lorp augustus comes down.] Lord Windermere insists on my 
dancing with him first, and, as it’s his own house, I can’t well 
refuse. You know I would much sooner dance with you. 

LORD AUGUSTUS [with а low bow]: I wish I could think so, Mrs 
Erlynne. Р 

MRS ERLYNNE: You know it far too well. I сап fancy a person 
dancing through life with you and finding it charming. 

LORD AUGUSTUS [placing his hand on his white waistcoat]: Oh, thank 
you, thank you. You are the most adorable of all ladies! 

MRS ERLYNNE: What a nice speech! So simple and so sincere! Just 
the sort of speech I like. Well, you shall hold my bouquet, [Goes 
towards ball-room on LORD WINDERMERE'S arm.) Ah, Mr Dumby, 
how are you? I am so sorry I have been out the last three times 
you have called. Come and lunch on Friday. 
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DUMBY [with perfect nonchalance]: Delighted! 


[LADY PLYMDALE glares with indignation at MR DUMBY. LORD 
AUGUSTUS follows MRS ERLYNNE and LORD WINDERMERE info the 
ball-room holding bouquet.) 


LADY PLYMDALE [fo MR DUMBY]: What an absolute brute you are! 
I never can believe a word you say! Why did you tell me you 
didn't know her? What do you mean by calling on her three times 


running? You are not to go to lunch there; of course you under- 
stand that? 


DUMDY: My dear Laura, I wouldn't dream of going! 
LADY PLYMDALE: You haven't told me her name yet! Who is she? 


DUMDBY [coughs slightly and smoothes his hair]: She’s a Mrs Erlynne. 
LADY PLYMDALE: That woman! 


DUMBY: Yes; that is what every one calls her, 

TADY PLYMDALE: How very interesting | How intensely interesting! 
I really must have a good stare at her. [Goes to door of ball-room and ] 
looks іп.) I have heard the most shocking things about her. They 
say she is ruining poor Windermere. And Lady Windermere, who 
gocs in for being so proper, invites her! How extremely amusing ! 
It takes a thoroughly good woman to doa thoroughly stupid thing, 
You are to lunch there on Friday! 

DUMBY: Why? 

` LADY PLYMDALE: Because I want you to take my husband with you. 

He has been so attentive lately, that he has become a perfect 
nuisance. Now, this woman is just the thi for him. He'll dance 
attendance upon her as long as she lets him, and won't bother me. 
I assure you, women of that kind are most useful, They form the 
basis of other people’s marriages. 

DUMBY: What a mystery you are! 

LADY PLYMDALE [looking at him]: 1 wish you were! 

DUMBY: I am — to myself. I am the only person in the world I should _ 


like to know thoroughly; but I don’t see any chance of it just at 
present, 


[They pass into the ball-room, and tapy WINDERMERE and 
LORD DARLINGTON enter from the terrace.] 


TADY WINDERMERE: Yes. Her coming here is monstrous, un- 
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bearable. I know now what you meant to-day at tea-time. Why 
didn’t you tell me right out? You should have! 

LORD DARLINGTON: I couldn’t! A man can’t tell these things about 
another man! But if I had known he was going to make you ask 
her here to-night, I think I would have told you. That insult, at 
any rate, you would have been spared. 

LADY WINDERMERE: I did not ask her. He insisted on her coming — 
against my entreaties — against my commands. Oh! the house is 
tainted for me! I feel that every woman here sneers at me as she 
dances by with my husband. What have I done to deserve this? 
I gave him all my life. He took it—used it - spoiled it! Iam degraded 
in my own сусѕ; and I lack courage — I am a coward! [Sits down 
on sofa.] 

LORD DARLINGTON: If I know you at all, I know that you can't 
live with a man who treats you like this! What sort of a life would 
you have with him? You would feel that he was lying to you every 
moment of the day. You would feel that the look in his cyes 
was false, his voice false, his touch false, his passion false. He 
would come to you when he was weary of others; you would 
have to comfort him. He would come to you when he was 
devoted to others; you would have to charm him. You would 
have to be to him the mask of his real life, the cloak to hide 
his secret. 

LADY WINDERMERE: You are right — you are terribly right. But 
where am I to turn? You said you would be my friend, Lord 
Darlington. – Tell me, what am 1 to do? Be my friend now. 

LORD DARLINGTON: Between men and women there is no friend- 
ship possible. There is passion, enmity, worship, love, but no 
friendship. I love you - — 

LADY WINDERMERE: No, no! [Rises.] 

LORD DARLINGTON: Yes, I love you! You are more to me than 
anything in the world. What docs your husband give you? Nothing. 
Whatever is in him he gives to this wretched woman, whom he 
has thrust into your society, into your home, to shame you before 
every one. I offer you my life – 

LADY WINDERMERE: Lord Darlington! 

LORD DARLINGTON: My life - my whole life. Take it, and do 
with it what you will. ... I love you = love you as I have never 
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loved any living thing. From the moment I met you I loved you, 
loved you blindly, adoringly, madly! You did not know it then — 
you know it now! Leave this housc to-night. I won't tell you that 
the world matters nothing, or the world’s voice, or the voice of 
society. They matter a great deal. They matter far too much. But 
there are moments when one has to choose between living one's 
own life, fully, entirely, completely — or dragging out some false, 
shallow, degrading existence that the world in its hypocrisy 
demands. You have that moment now. Choose! Oh, 
choose. 

LADY WINDERMERE [moving slowly away from him, and looking at 
him with startled eyes]: Y have not the courage. 

LORD DARLINGTON [following her]: Yes; 
There may be six months of pain, of disgr. 
no longer bear his name, when you bear mine, all will be well. 
Margaret, my love, my wife that shall be some day — yes, my wife! 
You know it! What are you now? This woman has the place that 
belongs by right to you. Oh! 50 — go out of this house, with head 
erect, with a smile upon your lips, with courage in your eyes. All 
London will know why you did it; and who will blame you? 
No one. If they did, what matter? Wrong? What is wrong? It's 
wrong for a man to abandon his wife for a shameless woman. 
It is wrong for a wife to remain with a man who so dishonours her. 


You said once you would make no compromise with things. Make 
none now. Be brave! Be yourself! 


LADY WINDERMERE: I am aftaid of be 
Let me wait! My husband may return 
LORD DARLINGTON: And you would take him back! You are not 
what I thought you were. You are just the same as every other 
woman. You would stand anything rather than face the censure of 
a world, whose praise you would despise. In à week you will be 
driving with this woman in the Park. She will be your constant 
guest — your dearest friend. You would endure anything rather 
than break with one blow this monstrous tie. You are right, 
You have no courage; none! 
LADY WINDERMERE: Ah, give me time to think. I cannot answer 
you now. [Passes her hand nervously over her brow.] 
LORD DARLINGTON: It must be now or not at all, 
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ace cven, but when you 


ing myself Let me think. 
to me. [Sits down on sofa.] 
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LADY WINDERMERE [rising from the sofa]: Then, not at all! [A pause.] 

LORD DARLINGTON: You break my heart! 

LADY WINDERMERE: Mine is already broken. [A pause.] 

LORD DARLINGTON: To-morrow I leave England. This is the last 
time I shall ever look on you. You will never scc me again. For 
one moment our lives met — our souls touched. They must never 
meet or touch again. Good-bye, Margaret. [Exit.] 

LADY WINDERMERE: How alone I am in life! How terribly alone! 


[The music stops. Enter the DUCHESS OF BERWICK and LORD 
PAISLEY laughing and talking. Other guests come in from the ball-room.] 


DUCHESS OF BERWICK: Dear Margaret, I’ve just been having such 
a delightful chat with Mrs Erlynne. I am so sorry for what I said 
to you this afternoon about her. Of course, she must be all right 
if you invite her. A most attractive woman, and has such sensible 
views on life. Told me she entirely disapproved of people marrying 
more than once, so I feel quite safe about poor Augustus. Can’t 
imagine why pcople speak against her. It's those horrid nieces of 
mine — the Saville girls — they're always talking scandal. Still, I 
should go to Homburg, dear, I really should. She is just a little too 
attractive. But where is Agatha? Oh, there she is. [LADY AGATHA 
and MR HOPPER enter from terrace L.U.E.] Mr Hopper, I am very, 
very angry with you. You have taken Agatha out on the terrace, 
and she is so delicate. 

HOPPER [L.C.]: Awfully sorry, Duchess. We went out for a moment 
and then got chatting together. 

DUCHESS OF BERWICK [C.]: Ah, about dear Australia, I suppose? 

HOPPER: Yes! 

DUCHESS OF BERWICK: Agatha, darling! [Beckons her over.] 

LADY AGATHA: Yes, mamma! 

DUCHESS or BERWICK [aside]: Did Mr Hopper definitely — — 

LADY AGATHA: Yes, mamma. 

DUCHESS or BERWICK: And what answer did you give him, dear 
child? 

LADY AGATHA: Yes, mamma. 

DUCHESS OF BERWICK [affectionately]: My dear one! You always 
say the right thing. Mr Hopper! James! Agatha has told me every- 
thing. How cleverly you have both kept your secret. 
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HOPPER: You don't mind my taking Agatha off to Australia, then, 
Duchess? 

DUCHESS OF BERWICK [indignantly]: To Australia? Oh, don't 
mention that dreadful vulgar place. за 

HOPPER: But she said she'd like to come with me. 

DUCHESS OF BERWICK [severely]: Did you say that, Agatha? 

LADY AGATHA: Yes, mamma. 

DUCHESS OF BERWICK: Agatha, you say the most silly things pos- 
sible. I think on the whole that Grosvenor Square woul 
healthy place to reside in. There are lots 
Grosvenor Square, but at any rate there 
crawling about. But we'll talk about that to-morrow. James, you 
can take Agatha down. You'll come to lunch, of course, James. 
At half-past one, instead of two. The Duke will wish to say a few 
words to you, I am sure. 


HOPPER: I should like to have a chat with the Duke, Duchess. He 
has not said a single word to me yet. 

DUCHESS OF BERWICK: I think you'll find he will have a great 
deal to say to you to-morrow. [Exit LaDy AGATHA with mn 
HOPPER.) And now good night, Margaret. I'm afraid it's the old, 
old story, dear. Love — well, not love at first sight, but love at the 


end of the season, which is so much more satisfactory. 


LADY WINDERMERE: Good night, Duchess. 


dbea more | 
of vulgar people live in 
are no horrid kangaroos 


[Exit the DUCHESS OF BERWICK on LORD PAISLEY's ат] 

LADY PLYMDALE: My dear Margaret, what a handsome woman 
your husband has been dancing with! I should be quite jealous if 
I were you! Is she а great friend of yours? 

LADY WINDERMERE: No! i 

LADY PLYMDALE: Really? Good night, dear. [Looks at mr bumay 
and exit.] 

DUMBY: Awful manners young Hopper has! 

CECIL GRAHAM: Ah! Hopper is one of Nature's gentlemen, the 
worst type of gentleman I know. Л 

DUM2Y: Sensible woman, Lady Windermere. Lots of wives would 
have objected to Mrs Erlynne coming. But Lady Windermere has | 
that uncommon thing called common sense. 
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CECIL GRAHAM: And Windermere knows that nothing looks so 
like innocence as an indiscretion. 

DUMBY: Yes, dear Windermere is becoming almost modern. Never 
thought he would. [Bows to LADY WINDERMERE ard exit.] 

LADY JEDBURGH: Good night, Lady Windermere. What a fascinat- 
ing woman Mis Erlynne is! She is coming to lunch on Thursday; 
won't you come too? I expect the Bishop and dear Lady Merton. 

LADY WINDERMERE: I am afraid I am engaged, Lady Jedburgh. 

LADY JEDBURGH: So sorry. Come, dear. [Exeunt LADY JEDBURGH 
and MISS GRAHAM.] 


[Enter MRS ERLYNNE and LORD WINDERMERE.] 


MRS ERLYNNE: Charming ball it has been! Quite reminds me of 
old days. [Sits on sofa.] And I see that there are just as many fools 
in society as there used to be. So pleased to find that nothing has 
altered! Except Margaret. She’s grown quite pretty. The last time 
I saw her — twenty years ago, she was a fright in flannel. Positive 
fright, I assure you. The dear Duchess! and that sweet Lady Agatha! 
Just the type of girl I like! Well, really, Windermere, if I am to be 
the Duchess’s sister-in-law — = 

LORD WINDERMERE [sitting L. of her]: But are you - —? 


[Exit MR CECIL GRAHAM with rest of guests. LADY WINDERMERE 
watches, with a look of scorn and pain, MRS ERLYNNE and her husband. 
They are unconscious of her presence.] 


MRS ERLYNNE: Oh, yes. He's to call to-morrow at twelve o'clock! 
He wanted to propose to-night. In fact he did. He kept on pro- 
` posing. Poor Augustus, you know how he repeats himself. Such 
a bad habit! But I told him I wouldn’t give him an answer till 
to-morrow. Of course I am going to take him. And I dare say 
Tl make him an admirable wife, as wives go. And there is a great 
deal of good in Lord Augustus. Fortunately it is all on the surface, 
Just where good qualities should be. Of course you must help me 
in this matter. 
LORD WINDERMERE: I am not called on to encourage Lord Augustus, 
Isuppose? 
MRS ERLYNNE: Oh, no! I do the encouraging. But you will make 
me a handsome settlement, Windermere, won't you? 
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LORD WINDERMERE| frowning]: Is that what you want to talk to me 
about to-night? 


MRS ERLYNNE: Yes. 

LORD WINDERMERE [with a gesture of impatience]: I will not talk 
of it here. 

MRS ERLYNNE [laughing]: Then we will talk’ of it on the terrace, 
Even business should have a Picturesque background. Should it 
not, Windermere? With a proper background women can do 
anything. 

LORD WINDERMERE: Won't to-morrow do as well? 


MRS ERLYNNE: No; you see, to-morrow I a: 
And I think it would be a 


t J í n men give up saying what is 
charming, they give up thinking what is charming. But seriously, 
what do you say to £2,000? £2,500, I think. In modern life margin 


the world an intensely 


[Exit on terrace with Lorp WINDERMERE. 


Music strikes up in ball-room.] 


LADY WINDERMERE: To stay in this house any longer is impossible, 

To-night a man who loves me offered me his whole life, I refused it, 
It was foolish of me. I will offer him mine now. I will give him 
minc. I will go to him! [Puts on cloak and goes to the door, then turns 
back. Sits down at table and writes a letter, puts it into an envelope, and 
leaves it on table.] Arthur has never understood me. When he reads 
this, he will, He may do as he chooses now with his life. I have 
done with mine as I think best, as I think right. It is he who has 
broken the bond of marriage — not I! I only break its bondage. 


[Exit] 
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[PARKER enters L. and crosses towards the ball-room R. 
Enter MRS ERLYNNE.] 


MRS ERLYNNE: Is Lady Windermere in the ball-room? 

PARKER: Her ladyship has just gone out. 

MRS ERLYNNE: Gone out? She’s not on the terrace? 

PARKER: No, madam. Her ladyship has just gone out of the house, 

MRS ERLYNNE [starts, and looks at the servant with a puzzled expression 
in her face]: Out of the house? 

PARKER: Yes, madam — her ladyship told me she had left a letter 
for his lordship on the table. 

MRS ERLYNNE: A letter for Lord Windermere? 

PARKER: Yes, madam! , 

MRS ERLYNNE: Thank you. 

[Exit PARKER. The music in the ball-room stops.) Gone out of her 
house! A letter addressed to her husband! [Goes over to bureau and 
looks at letter. Takes it up and lays it down again with a shudder of fear.] 
No, no! It would be impossible! Life doesn’t repeat its tragedies 
like that! Oh, ‘why does this horrible fancy come across me? 
Why do I remember now the one moment of my life I most wish 
to forget? Does life repeat its tragedies? [Tears letter open and reads 
it, then sinks down into a chair with a gesture of anguish.) Oh, how 
terrible! The same words that twenty years ago I wrote to her 
father! and how bitterly I have been punished for it! No; my 
punishment, my real punishment is to-night, is now ! [Still seated R.] 


[Enter LORD WINDERMERE L.U.E.] 


LORD WINDERMERE: Have you said good night to my wife? 
[Comes C.] 

MRS ERLYNNE [crushing letter in hand]: Yes. 

LORD WINDERMERE: Where is she? 

MRS ERLYNNE: She is very tired. She has gone to bed. She said she 
had a headache. 

LORD WINDERMERE: I must go to her. You'll excuse me? 

MRS ERLYNNE [rising hurriedly]: Oh, no! It’s nothing serious, She’s 
only very tired, that is all. Besides, there are people still in the 
supper-room. She wants you to make her apologies to them. She 
said she didn’t wish to be disturbed. [Drops letter.) She asked me 
to tell you! 
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LORD WINDERMERE [picks up letter]: You have dropped something. 

MRS ERLYNNE: Oh, yes, thank you, that is mine, [Puts out her hand 
to take it.] n i " 

LORD WINDERMERE [still looking at letter]: But it's my wife's hand- 
writing, isn't it? 3 А 

MRS ERLYNNE [takes the letter quickly]: Yes, it’s — an address. Will 
you ask them to call my carriage, please? 

LORD WINDERMERE: Certainly. 


[Goes L. and exit.] 


mere must be got out of the house; that is absolutely necessary. 


[Goes L.] But how shall I do it? It must be done somchow. Ah! 
[Enter orp aucustus R. О.Е. carrying bouquet.] 
LORD AUGUSTUS: Dear lady, 
an answer to my request? 


MRS ERLYNNE: Lord Augustus, listen to me. You are to take Lord 
Windermere down to your club at once, 


and keep him there as 
long as possible. You understand? 


Tam in such suspense! May I not have 


LORD AUGUSTUS: And my reward? 

MRS ERLYNNE: Your reward? Your reward? Oh, 
to-morrow. But don’t let Windermere out of your si 
If you do I will never forgive you. I will never speak 
TIl have nothing to do with you. Remember you 
Windermere at your club, and don’t let him come ba 


[Exit L.] 


ask me that 
ght to-night, 
to you again. 
are to keep 
ck to-night. 


LORD AuGustus: Well, really, I might be her husband 


already. 
Positively I might. [Follows her in a bewildered manner.) 


ACT DROP 


THIRD ACT 


SCENE 


Lord Darlington’s rooms. 
[A large sofa is in front of fireplace R. At the back of the stage a curtain 
is drawn across the window. Doors L. and В. Table В. with writing 
materials. Table C. with syphons, glasses, and Tantalus frame. Table L. 
with cigar and cigarette-box. Lamps lit.] 


LADY WINDERMERE [standing by the fireplace]: Why docsn’t he 
come? This waiting is horrible. He should be here. Why is he not 
here, to wake by passionate words some fire within me? I am 
cold — cold as a loveless thing. Arthur must have read my letter by 
this time. If he cared for me he would have come after me, would 
have taken me back by force. But he doesn’t care. He’s entram- 
melled by this woman — fascinated by her - dominated by her. If 
a woman wants to hold a man, she has merely to appeal to what 
is worst in him. We make gods of men and they leave us. Others 
make brutes of them and they fawn and are faithful. How hideous 
life is! ... Oh! it was mad of me to come here, horribly mad. 
And yet, which is the worst, I wonder, to be at the mercy of a man 
who loves one, or the wife of a man who in one’s own house 
dishonours one? What woman knows? What woman in the 
whole world? But will he love me always, this man to whom I am 
giving my life? What do I bring him? Lips that have lost the note 
of joy, eyes that are blinded by tears, chill hands and icy heart. 
I bring him nothing. I must go back – no; I can't go back, my letter 
has put me in their power — Arthur would not take me back! That 
fatal letter! No! Lord Darlington leaves England to-morrow. I will 
go with him – I have no choice. [Sits down for a few moments. Then 
starts up and puts on her cloak] No, no! I will go back, let Arthur do 
with me what he pleases. I can’t wait here. It has been madness 
my coming. I must go at once. As for Lord Darlington — Oh, here 
he is! What shall I do? What can I say to him? Will he let me go 
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away at all? I have heard that men are brutal, horrible ... Oh 
[Hides her face in her hands. 


[Enter Mns ERLYNNE І] 


MRS ERLYNNE: Lady Windermere! [LADY WINDERMERE starts and 
looks up. Then recoils in contempt.] Thank Heaven I am in time. 
You must go back to your husband's house immediately, 

LADY WINDERMERE: Must? 

MRS ERLYNNE [authoritatively]: Yes, you must! There is not a second 
to be lost. Lord Darlington may return at any moment, 

TADY WINDERMERE: Don’t come near me! 


ve this place at once, my 
carriage is waiting at the corner of the street. You must come with 
me and drive straight home. 
[LADY WINDERMERE throws off her cloak and fl 
MRS ERLYNNE: What are you doing? 


LADY WINDERMERE: Mrs Erlynne — if you had not come here, 
I would have gone back, But now that I see you, I feel nothing in 
the whole world would induce me to live under the same roof as 


horror. There is something 


ings it on the sofa.] 


band, Mrs Erlynne. He 
he is afraid of a scandal. 


ry law in the world, and 
are afraid of the world’s tongue. But he had better prepare himself. 


He shall have a scandal. He shall have the worst scandal there has 
been in London for years. He shall see his name in every vile Paper, 
mine on every hideous placard. 

MRS ERLYNNE: No- no -— 

LADY WINDERMERE: Yes! he shall. Had he come himself, I admit 
I would have gone back to the life of degradation you and he had 
Prepared for те ~ I was going back — but to stay himself at home, 
and to send you as his messenger — oh! it was infamous — infamous. 
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MRS ERLYNNE [C.]: Lady Windermere, you wrong me horribly — 
you wrong your husband horribly. He doesn’t know you are 
here — he thinks you are safe in your own house. He thinks-you are 
asleep in your own room. He never read the mad letter you wrote 
to him! 

LADY WINDERMERE [R.]: Never read it! 

MRS ERLYNNE: No — he knows nothing about it. 

LADY WINDERMERE: How simple you think me! [Going to her.] 
You are lying to me! 

MRS ERLYNNE [restraining herself]: І am not. I am telling you the 
truth. 

LADY WINDERMERE: If my husband didn’t read my letter, how is it 
that you are here? Who told you I had left the house you were 
shameless enough to enter? Who told you where I had gone to? 
My husband told you, and sent you to decoy me back. [Crosses L.] 

MRS ERLYNNE [R.C.]: Your husband has never scen the letter. 
I — saw it, I opened it. I — read it. 

LADY WINDERMERE [turning to her]: You opened a letter of mine 
to my husband? You wouldn't dare! 

MRS ERLYNNE: Darc! Oh! to save you from the abyss into which 
you are falling, there is nothing in the world I would not dare, 
nothing in the whole world. Here is the letter. Your husband has 
never read it. He never shall read it. [Going to fireplace.] It should 
never have been written: [Tears it and throws it into the fire.] 

LADY WINDERMERE [with infinite contempt in her voice and look]: 
How do I know that that was my letter after all? You seem to think 
the commonest device can take me in! 

MRS ERLYNNE: Oh! why do you disbelieve everything I tell you? 
What object do you think I have in coming here, except to save 
you from utter ruin, to save you from the consequence of a 
hideous mistake? That letter that is burnt now was your letter. 
I swear it to you! 

LADY WINDERMERE [slowly]: You took good care to burn it before 
I had examined it. I cannot trust you. You, whose whole life is a 
lie, how could you speak the truth about anything? [Sits down.] 

MRS ERLYNNE [hurriedly]: Think as you like about me — say what 
you choose against me, but go back, go back to the husband 
you love. 
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LADY WINDERMERE [sullenly]: I do not love him! 

MRS ERLYNNE: You do, and you know that he loves you. 

LADY WINDERMERE: He does not understand what love is. He 
understands it as little as you do — but I sce what you want. It 
would be a great advantage for you to get me back. Dear Heaven! 
what a life I would have then! Living at the mercy of a woman 
who has neither mercy nor pity in her, a woman whom it is an 
infamy to meet, a degradation to know, 
who comes between husband and wife! 

MRS ERLYNNE [with a gesture of despair]: 
Windermere, don't say such terrible 
terrible they are, how terrible and 
listen! Only go back to your Һа: 
to communicate with him again 


him — never to have anything to do with his life or yours. The 
money that he gave me, he gave me not through love, but through 
hatred, not in worship, but in contempt. The hold I have over 
him -— 


a vile woman, a woman 


Lady Windermere, Lady 
things. You don't know how 
how unjust. Listen, you must 
and, and I promise you never 
On any pretext — never to sec 


LADY WINDERMERE [rising]: Ah! 

MRS ERLYNNE: Yes, and I will t 
you, Lady Windermere, 

LADY WINDERMERE: You expect me to believe that? 

MRS ERLYNNE: You must believe it! It is true. It is his lo: 
that has made him submit to — oh! call it what you like, tyranny, 
threats, anything you choose, But it is his love for you. His desire 
to spare you — shame, yes, shame and disgrace. 

LADY WINDERMERE: What do you mean? You are insolent! What 
have I to do with you? 

MRS ERLYNNE [humbly]: Nothing. I know it — but I tell you that 
your husband loves you — that you may never meet with such love 
again in your whole life — that such love you will never meet ~and 
that if you throw it away, the day may come when you will starve 
for love andit will not be given to you, beg for love and it will be 
denied you — Oh! Arthur loves you! 

LADY WINDERMERE: Arthur? And you tell me there is nothing 
between you? 

MRS ERLYNNE: Lady Windermere, before Heaven your husband is _ 
guiltless of all offence towards you! And I- tell you that had it ever 


you admit you have a hold! 
ell you what it is. It is his love for 


ve for you 
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occurred to me that such a monstrous suspicion would have 


entered your mind, I would have died rather than have crossed - 


your life or his — oh! died, gladly died! [Moves away to sofa R.] 

LADY WINDERMERE: You talk as if you had a heart. Women like 
you have no hearts. Heart is not in you. You are bought and sold. 
[Sits L.C] 

MRS ERLYNNE [Starts, with a gesture of pain. Then restrains herself, 
and comes over to where LADY WINDERMERE is sitting. As she speaks, 
she stretches out her hands towards her, but does not dare to touch her]: 
Believe what you choose about me. I am not worth a moment’s 

` sorrow. But don't spoil your beautiful young life on my account! 
You don’t know what may be in store for you, unless you leave 
this house at once. You don’t know what it is to fall into the pit, 
to be despised, mocked, abandoned, sneered at — to be an outcast! 
to find the door shut against one, to have to creep in by hideous 
byways, afraid every moment lest the mask should be stripped 
from one’s face, and all the while to hear the laughter, the horrible 
laughter of the world, a thing more tragic than all the tears the 
world has ever shed. You don’t know what it is. One pays for 
one's sin, and then one pays again, and all one’s life one pays. You 
must never know that. — As for me, if suffering be an expiation, 
then at this moment I have expiated all my faults, whatever they 
have been; for to-night you have made a heart in one who had it 
.— not, made it and broken it. — But let that pass. I may have wrecked 
my own life, but I will not let you wreck yours. You — why, you 

5 area mere girl, you would be lost. You haven't got the kind of 
brains that enables a woman to get back. You have neither the wit 
nor the courage. You couldn't stand dishonour! No! Go back, 
Lady Windermere, to the husband who loves you, whom you love. 
You have a child, Lady Windermere. Go back to that child who 
even now, in pain or in joy, may be calling to you. [Lavy 
WINDERMERE rises] God gave you that child. He will require 
from you that you make his life fine, that you watclitover him, 
What answer will you make to God if his life is ruined thtough 
you? Back to your house, Lady Windermere — your husband loves 
you! He has never swerved for a moment from the love he bears 
you. But even if he had a thousand loves, you must stay with your 


child. If he was harsh to you, you must stay with your child. Ifhe . 
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ill-treated you, you must stay with your child. If he abandoned 
you, your place is with your child. 


[LADY WINDERMERE bursts into tears and buries her face in her hands.) 


[Rushing to her.] Lady Windermere! 


LADY WINDERMERE [holding out her hands to her, helplessly, as a child 
might do]: Take me home. Take me home. 


MRS ERLYNNE [is about to embrace her. Then restrains herself. There is 
a look of wonderful Joy in her face]: Come! Where is your cloak? 
[Getting it from sofa.] Here. Put it on. Come at once! 


[They go to the Фог] 
LADY WINDERMERE: Stop! Don't you hear voices? 
MRS ERLYNNE: No, no! There is no one! 


USO Ў " 
LADY WINDERMERE: Yes, there is! Listen! oh! that is my husband’s 


voice! He is coming in! Saye me! Oh, it’s some plot! You have 
sent for him, 


[Voices outside.] 


ip out, if you ever get a chance! 
t you? 


never mind me. ГЦ face them, 
[LADY WINDERMERE hides herself behind the cu 
LORD AUGUSTUS 
not leave me! 
MRS ERLYNNE: Lord Augustus! Then it is I w 


по am lost! [Hesitates 
for a moment, then looks round and sees door R., and exit through it] 


[Enter товр DARLINGTON, MR DUMBY, LORD WINDERMERE, 
LORD AUGUSTUS LORTON, and MR CECIL GRAHAM] 


MRS ERLYNNE: Oh! 


rtain.) 


[outside]: Nonsense, dear Windermere, you must 


DUMBY: What a nuisance their turning us out of the club at this 
hott! It's only two o'clock. [Sinks into a chair.] The lively part of 
the evening is only just beginning. [Yawns and closes his eyes.] 

LORD WINDERMERE: It is very good of you, Lord Darlington, 
allowing Augustus to force our company on you, but I'm afraid. 
I can't stay long. 
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LORD DARLINGTON: Really! I am so sorry! You'll take a cigar, 
won't you? 

LORD WINDERMERE: Thanks! [Sits down.] 

LORD AUGUSTUS [fo LORD WINDERMERE]: My dear boy, you 
must not dream of going. I have a great deal to talk to you about, 
of demmed importance, too. [Sits down with him at L. table.] 

CECIL GRAHAM: Oh! We all know what that is! Tuppy can't talk 
about anything but Mrs Erlynne. 

LORD WINDERMERE: Well, that is no business of yours, is it, Cecil? 

CECIL GRAHAM: None! That is why it interests me. My own 
business always bores me to death. I prefer other people’s. 

LORD DARLINGTON: Have something to drink, you fellows. Cecil, 
you'll have a whisky and soda? 

CECIL GRAHAM: Thanks. [Goes to table with LORD DARLINGTON.] 
Mrs Erlynne looked very handsome to-night, didn’t she? 

LORD DARLINGTON: I am not one of her admirers. 

CECIL GRAHAM. I usen't to be, but I am now. Why! she actually 
made me introduce her to poor dear Aunt Caroline. I believe she 
is going to lunch there. 

LORD DARLINGTON [in surprise]: No? 

CECIL GRAHAM: She is, really. 

LORD DARLINGTON: Excuse me, you fellows. I'm. going away 
to-morrow. And I have to write a few letters. [Goes to writing-table 
and sits down.] 

ромву: Clever woman, Mrs Erlynne. 

CECIL GRAHAM: Hallo, Dumby! I thought you were aslecp. 

DUMBY: I am, I usually am! | 

LORD AUGUSTUS: A very clever woman. Knows perfectly well 
what a demmed fool I am — knows it as well as I do myself. 


[CECIL GRAHAM comes towards him laughing.] 


Ah, you may laugh, my boy, but it is a great thing to come across 
a woman who thoroughly understands one. 
DUMBY: It is an awfully dangerous thing. They Na end by » 
marrying one. : 
CECIL GRAHAM: But I thought, Tuppy, you were never going to 
sce her again! Yes!-you told me so yesterday evening at the club. 
You said you'd heard - - 
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[Whispering to him] 


LORD AUGUSTUS: Oh, she’s explained that. 
CECIL GRAHAM: And the Wiesbaden affair? 
LORD AUGUSTUS: She's explained that too. 
ромву: And her income, Tuppy? Has she explained that? 


LORD AUGUSTUS [in a very serious voice]: She's going to explain 
that to-morrow. 


[cectt GRAHAM goes back to C. table.] 


DumBy: Awfully commercial, women nowadays. Our grand- 
mothers threw their caps over the mills, of course, but, by Jove, 
their granddaughters only throw their caps over mills that can 
raise the wind for them. “ 


LORD AUGUSTUS: You want to make her out a wicked woman. 
She is not! 


CECIL GRAHAM: Oh! Wicked women bother one. Good women 
_ bore one. That is 


the only difference between them. 
0 AUGUSTUS [puffing а cigar]: Mrs Erlynne has a future before 
пег. 


DUMBY: Mrs Erlynne has a past before her, 


] 
LORD AUGUSTUS: I prefer women with a Past. They're always so 
demmed amusing to talk to. 


CECIL GRAHAM: Well, you'll have lots of 
with her, Tuppy. [Rising and going to him.) 


LORD AUGUSTUS: You're getting annoying, dear boy; 
getting demmed annoying. 
CECIL GRAHAM [puts his hands on his shoulders]: Now, Tuppy, you've. 
lost your figure and you've lost your character. Don't lose your 
temper; you have only got one. А f 
LORD AUGUSTUS: My dear boy, if I wasn’t the most good-natured 
man in Lóndon — — / у 
М CECIL GRAHAM: We'd treat you with more respect, wouldn't we, 
Tuppy? [Strolls away.] 
DUMDY: The youth of the present day are quite monstrous. They 
have absolutely no respect for dyed hair. [kord augustus looks 
round angrily.) 


topics of conversation 


ou're 
Ӯ 
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CECIL GRAHAM: Mrs Erlynne has a very great respect for dear 
Tuppy. 

puMBy: Then Mrs Erlynne scts an admirable example to the rest 
of her sex. It is perfectly brutal the way most women nowadays 
behave to men who are not their husbands. 

LORD WINDERMERE: Dumby, you are ridiculous, and Cecil, you 
let your tongue run away with you. You must leave Mrs Erlynne 
alone. You don't really know anything about her, and you're 
always talking scandal against her. 

CECIL GRAHAM [coming towards him L.C.]: My dear Arthur, I never 
talk scandal. I only talk gossip. 

LORD WINDERMERE: What is the difference between scandal and 
gossip? 

CECIL GRAHAM: Oh! gossip is charming! History is mercly gossip. 
But scandal is gossip made tedious by morality. Now, I never 
moralize. A man who moralizes is usually a hypocrite, and a woman 
who moralizes is invariably plain. There is nothing in the whole 
world so unbecoming to a woman as a Nonconformist conscience. 
And most women know it, I'm glad to say. 

LORD AUGUSTUS: Just my sentiments, dear boy, just my sentiments, 

CECIL GRAHAM: Sorry to hear it, Tuppy; whenever people agree 
with me, I always feel I must be wrong. 

LORD AUGUSTUS: My dear boy, when I was your age — — 

CECIL GRAHAM: But you never were, Tuppy, and you never will 
be. [Goes up C.] I say, Darlington, let us have some cards. You'll 
play, Arthur, won't you? 

LORD WINDERMERE: No, thanks, Cecil. 

pumsy [with a sigh]: Good heavens! how marriage ruins a man! 
It’s as demoralizing as cigarettes, and far more expensive. 

CECIL GRAHAM: You'll play, of course, Tuppy? 

LORD AUGUSTUS [pouring himself out a brandy and soda at table]: 
Can't, dear boy. Promised Mrs Erlynne never to play or drink again. 

CECIL GRAHAM: Now, my dear Tuppy, don't be led astray into the 
paths of virtue. Reformed, you would be perfectly tedious. That 
is the worst of women. They always want one to be good. And if 
we are good, when they meet us, they don’t love us at all. They 
like to find us quite irretrievably bad, and to leave us quite un- 
attractively good. 
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LORD DARLINGTON [rising from R. table, where he has been 
letters]: They always do find us bad! 

DUMBY: I don’t think we are bad. I think we are all good, except 
Tuppy. 

LORD DARLINGTON: No, we arc all in the gutter, but some of us | 
arc looking at the stars. [Sits down at C. table.] 

DUMBY: We are all in the 


writing 


i 
gutter, but some of us are looking at the | 


LORD DARLINGTON: Yes! 
CECIL GRAHAM [lighting 
Why, I have met hund 


D man has purity 
has everything we men have lost. 


CECIL GRAHAM: My dear fellow, what on eai 
going about with purity and innocence? A 
buttonhole is much more effective. 

DuMBY: She doesn’t really love you then? 

LORD DARLINGTON: No, she does not! 

DUMDY: I congratulate you, my dear fellow. In this world there 
are only two tragedies. One is not getting what one wants, 

and the other is getting it. The last is much the worst; the last 

is a real tragedy! But I am interested to hear she does not love 


you. How long could you love a woman who didn’t love you, 
Cecil? 


rth should we men do 
carefully thought-out 


CECIL GRAHAM: A woman who didn’t love me? Oh, all my life! 
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DUMBY: So could I. But it's so difficult to meet one. 

LORD DARLINGTON: How can you be so conceited, Dumby? 

ромву: I didn't say it as a matter of conceit. I said it as a matter 
of regret. I have been wildly, madly adored. I am sorry I have. 
It has been an immense nuisance. I should like to be allowed a 
little time to myself now and then. 

LoRD AUGUSTUS [looking round]: Time to educate yourself, I suppose. 

DUMBY: No, time to forget all I have learned. That is much more 
important, dear Tuppy. [гор Aucusrus moves uneasily in his 
chair.] 

LORD DARLINGTON: What cynics you fellows are! 

CECIL GRAHAM: What is a cynic? [Sitting on the back of the sofa.] 

LORD DARLINGTON: A man who knows the price of everything 
and the value of nothing. ` 

CECIL GRAHAM: And a sentimentalist, my dear Darlington, is a 
man who secs an absurd value in everything, and doesn't know the 
market price of any single thing. 

LORD DARLINGTON: You always amuse me, Cecil. You talk as if 
you were a man of experience. 

CECIL GRAHAM: I am. [Moves up to front of fireplace.] 

LORD DARLINGTON: You are far too young! 

CECIL GRAHAM: That is a great error. Experience is a question of 
instinct about life. I have got it. Tuppy hasn't. Experience is the 
name Tuppy gives to his mistakes. That is all. [Lorn AucusTUs 
looks round indignantly.] i 

DUM2Y: Experience is the name every one gives to their mistakes. 

CECIL GRAHAM [standing with his back to the fireplace]: One shouldn't 
commit any. [Sees LADY WINDERMERE'S fan on sofa.] 

ромву: Life would be very dull without them. 

CECIL GRAHAM: Of course you are quite faithful to this woman 
you are in love with, Darlington, to this good woman? 

LORD DARLINGTON: Cecil, if one really loves a woman, all other 
women in the world become absolutely meaningless to one. Love 
changes one — I am changed. 

CECIL GRAHAM: Dear me! How very interesting! Tuppy, I want 
to talk to you. [Lorp AUGUSTUS fakes no notice.) 

DUMBY: It’s no use talking to Tuppy. You might just as well talk to 
a brick wall. 
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CECIL GRAHAM: But I like talking to a brick wall — it’s the only 
thing in the world that never contradicts me! Tuppy! 

LORD AUGUsTUS: Well, what is it? What is it? 
over fo CECIL GRAHAM.] 

CECIL GRAHAM: Come over here. I want you particularly. [Aside.] 
Darlington has been moralizing and talking about 'the purity of 


love, and that sort of thing, and he has got some woman in his 
rooms all the time. 


LORD AUGUSTUS: No, really! really! 
CECIL GRAHAM [in a low voice]: Yes, here is her fan. [Points to the fan] 
LORD AUGUSTUS [chuckling]: By Jove! By Jove! 
LORD WINDERMERE [up by the door]: I am reall 


[Rising and going. 


LORD DARLINGTON [up stage with Lorp WINDERMERE]: I am 


afraid I shall be away for many years. Good-night! 
CECIL GRAHAM: Arthur! 


LORD WINDERMERE: What? 


CECIL GRAHAM: I want to speak to you for a moment. No, do 


LORD WINDERMERE 

CECIL GRAHAM: It 
you enormously, 

LORD WINDERMERE [smiling]: It is some of your nonsense, Cecil, 

CECIL GRAHAM: It isn’t! It isn’t really, 

LORD AUGUSTUS[going to him]: My dear fello 
I have a lot to talk to you about. And 
show you. 

LORD WINDERMERE [walking over]: Well, what is it? 

CECIL GRAHAM: Darlington has got a woman here іп | 
Here is her fan. Amusing, isn't it? [A pause.] 

LORD WINDERMERE: Good God! [Seizes the fan — 

CECIL GRAHAM: What is the matter? 

LORD WINDERMERE: Lord Darlington! 

LORD DARLINGTON [turning round]: Yes! 

LORD WINDERMERE: What is my wife’s fan doing 
rooms? Hands off, Cecil. Don’t touch me. 
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LORD DARLINGTON: Your wife's fan? 

LORD WINDERMERE: Yes, here it is! А 

LORD DARLINGTON [walking towards him]: Y don't know! 

LORD WINDERMERE: You must know. I demand an explanation. 
Don't hold me, you fool. [То CECIL GRAHAM] 

LORD DARLINGTON [aside]: She is here after all! 

LORD WINDERMERE: Speak, sir! Why is my wife's fan here? Answer, 
me! By God! ГИ search your rooms, and if my wife's here, Pl – – 
[Moves.] 

LORD DARLINGTON: You shall not search my rooms. You have no 
tight to do so. I forbid you! 

LORD WINDERMERE: You scoundrel! ГИ not leave your room till 
I have searched every corner of it! What moves behind that 
curtain? [Rushes towards the curtain C.] 

MRS ERLYNNE [enters behind R.]: Lord Windermere! 

LORD WINDERMERE: Mrs Erlynne! 

[Everyone starts and turns round. LADY WINDERMERE Slips out from 

behind the curtain and glides from the room L.] 

MRS ERLYNNE: I am afraid I took your wife’s fan in mistake for 
my own, when I was leaving your house to-night. I am so sorry. 
[Takes fan from him. LORD WINDERMERE looks at her in contempt. 
LORD DARLINGTON in mingled astonishment and anger. LORD 
AUGUSTUS turns away. The other men smile at each other.] 


ACT DROP 


SESE 
FOURTH ACT 


SCENE 


Same as in Act I 


[Enter хоѕлив R] 


ROSALIE: Did your ladyship ting for me? 


LADY WINDERMERE: Yes. Have you found out at what time Lord 
Windermere came in last night? 


ROSALIE: His lordship did not come in till five o'clock. 

LADY WINDERMERE: Five o'clock. He knocked at my door this 
morning, didn't he? 

ROSALIE: Yes, my lady — at hal£past nine. I told him your lady; 
Was not awake yet. 

LADY WINDERMERE: Did he say anything? 

ROSALIE: Something about your ladyship’s fan. I didn’t quite catch 
what his lordship said. Has the fan been lost, my lady? I can't find 
it, and Parker says it was not left in any of the rooms. He has 
looked in all of them and on the terrace as well. 

LADY WINDERMERE: It doesn’t matter. Tell Parker not to trouble, 
That will do, [Exit поѕлив] 

LADY WINDERMERE [rising]: She is sure to tell him. I can fancy a 
person doing a wonderful act of self-sacrifice, doing it spon- 

. taneously, recklessly, nobly - and afterwards finding out that it 
costs too much. Why should she hesitate between her ruin and 
mine? ... How strange! I would haye publicly disgraced her in 
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my own house. She accepts public disgrace in the house of another 
to save me. ... There is a bitter irony in things, a bitter irony in 
the way wc talk of good and bad women. . .. Oh, what a lesson! 
and what a pity that in life we only get our lessons when they are 
of no use to us! For even if she doesn’t tell, I must. Oh, the shame 
of it, the shame of it. To tell it is to live through it all again. 
Actions are the first tragedy in life, words are the second. Words ' 
are perbaps the worst. Words are merciless. . . . Oh! [starts as LORD 
WINDERMERE enters.]. 

LORD WINDERMERE [kisses her]: Margaret — how pale you look! 

LADY WINDERMERE: I slept very badly. 

LORD WINDERMERE [sitting on sofa with her]: I am so sorry. I came 
in dreadfully late, and didn’t like to wake you. You are crying, dear. 

LADY WINDERMERE: Yes, I am crying, for I have something to tell 
you, Arthur. 

LORD WINDERMERE: My dear child, you are not well. You've been 
doing too much. Let us go away to the country. You'll be all right 
at Selby. The season is almost over. There is no use staying on. 
Poor darling! We'll go away to-day, if you like. [Rises.] We can 
easily catch the 3.40. TIl send a wire to Fannen. [Crosses and sits 
down at table to write a telegram.] 

LADY WINDERMERE: Yes; let us go away to-day. No; I can't go 
to-day, Arthur. There is some one I must see before I leave town – 
some one who has been kind to me. 

LORD WINDERMERE [rising and leaning over sofa]: Kind to you? 

LADY WINDERMERE: Far more than that. [Rises and goes to him.) 
I will tell you, Arthur, but only love me, love me as you used to 
love me. ; 

LORD WINDERMERE: Used to? You are not thinking of that wretched 
woman who came here last night? [Coming round and sitting R. of 
рег.] You don’t still imagine — no, you couldn't. 

LADY WINDERMERE: I don't. I know I was wrong and foolish. 

LORD WINDERMERE: It was very good of you to receive her last 
night – but you are never to see her again. 

LADY WINDERMERE: Why do you say that? [A pause.] 

LORD WINDERMERE [holding her hand]: Margaret, I thought Mrs 
Erlynne was a woman more sinned against than sinnin 

g, as the 
phrase goes. I thought she wanted to be good, to get back into a 
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place that she had lost by а moment’s folly, to lead again a decent 
life. I believed what she told me — Iwas mistaken in her. She is bad — 
as bad as a woman can be. 

LADY WINDERMERE: Arthur, Arthur, don't talk so bitterly about 
any woman. I don't think now that people can be divided into 
the good and the bad as though they were two Separate races or 
creations. What are called good women may have terrible things 
i jealousy, sin. Bad 

Women, as they are termed, may have in them Sorrow, repentance, 
Pity, sacrifice. And I don’t think Mrs Erlynne a bad woman — I 
know she’s not, 

LORD WINDERMERE: My dear child, the woman’s impossible. No 
matter what harm she tries to do 95, you must never sce her again. 
She is inadmissible anywhere, 

LADY WINDERMERE: But] Want to sec her. I want her to come here. 

LORD WINDERMERE: Neyer! 

LADY WINDERMERE: She came here once 
come now as mine. That is but fair. 

LORD WINDERMERE: She should never haye come here. 

LADY WINDERMERE [rising]: It is too late, Arthur, to say that now. 


as your guest. She must 


you. Last night - — 


[Enter PARKER with a tray on which lierapy WINDERMERE’S 
fan and a card.] 


PARKER: Mrs Erlynne has called to return your ladyship's fan which 
she took away by mistake last night. Mrs Erlynne has written a 
message on the card. 

LADY WINDERMERE: Oh, ask Mrs Erlynne to be kind enough to 
come up. [Reads card.] Say I shall be very glad to see her. [Exit 
PARKER] She wants to sce me, Arthur, 

LORD WINDERMERE [takes card and looks at i 
not to. Let me see her first, at any rate, 
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woman. She is the most dangerous woman I know. You don't 
realize what you're doing. 

LADY WINDERMERE: It is right that I should sec her. 

LORD WINDERMERE: My child, you may be on the brink of a great 
sorrow. Don't go to meet it. It is absolutely necessary that I should 
see her before you do. 

LADY WINDERMERE: Why should it be necessary? 


[Enter PARKER.] 
PARKER: Mrs Erlynne. 


[Enter MRS ERLYNNE.] 
[Exit rAnxzn.] 


MRS ERLYNNE: How do you do, Lady Windermere? [To LORD 
WINDERMERE.] How do you do? Do you know, Lady Winder- 
mere, I am so sorry about your fan. I can't imagine how I made 
such a silly mistake. Most stupid of me. And as I was driving in 
your direction, I thought I would take the opportunity of returning 
your property in person with many apologies for my carelessness, 
and of bidding you good-bye. 

LADY WINDERMERE: Good-bye? [Moves towards sofa with Mms 
ERLYNNE and sits down beside her.) Are you going away, then, 
Mrs Erlynne? 

MRS ERLYNNE: Yes; I am going to live abroad again. The English 
climate doesn't suit me. My — heart is affected here, and that I don't 
like. I prefer living in the south. London is too full of fogs and – 
serious people, Lord Windermere. Whether the fogs produce the 
serious people or whether the serious people produce the fogs, I 
don’t know, but the whole thing rather gets on my nerves, and so 
Tm leaving this afternoon by the Club Train. 

LADY WINDERMERE: This afternoon? But I wanted so much to 
come and sce you. 

MRS ERLYNNE: How kind of you! But I am afraid I have to go. 

LADY WINDERMERE: Shall I never see you again, Mrs Erlynne? 

MRS ERLYNNE: I am afraid not. Our lives lie too far apart. But 
there is a little thing I would like you to do for me. I want a photo- 
graph of you, Lady Windermere – would you give me one? You 
don’t know how gratified I should be. | 
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LADY WINDERMERE: Oh, with pleasure. There is one on that table. 
ГИ show it to you. [Goes across to the table.] 
LORD WINDERMERE [coming up fo MRS ERLYNNE and speaking in a 


low voice]: It is monstrous your intruding yourself here after your 
~ conduct last night. 


MRS ERLYNNE [with an amused smile] 
before morals! 

LADY WINDERMERE [returning]: I'm afraid it is very flattering - I am 

not so pretty as that. [Showing photograph. 

MRS ERLYNNE: You are much prettie: 
yourself with your little boy? 

LADY WINDERMERE: I have. Wou 

MRS ERLYNNE: Yes, 

LADY WINDERMERE: I'll go and get it for you, if you'll excuse me 
for a moment. I have One upstairs, 

MRS ERLYNNE: So sor 
trouble. 


LADY WINDERMERE [moves to door R]: No trouble at all, Mrs 
Ейупле. ; 


MRS ERLYNNE: Thanks so much, 


: My dear Windermere, manners 


г. But haven't you got one of 


Id you prefer one of those? 


ty, Lady Windermere, to give you so much 


[Exit rà Dy WINDERMERE R.) 


You seem rather out of temper this morning, Windermere Why 
should you be? Margaret and I get on charmingly together. 
LORD WINDERMERE: I can’t bear to sce you with her, Besides 
you have not told me the truth, Mrs Erlynne. 1 
MRS ERLYNNE: I have not told her the truth, you mean, 
LORD WINDERMERE [standing C.]: I someti 


should have been spared then the misery, the anxiety, the annoyance 
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means to me. How could you? But I tell you that the only bitter 
words that ever came from those sweet lips of hers were on your 
account, and I hate to see you next her. You sully the innocence that 
is in her. [Moves L.C.] And then I used to think that with all your 
faults you were frank and honest. You are not. ki 

MRS ERLYNNE: Why do you say that? 

LORD WINDERMERE: You made mc gct you an invitation to my 
wifc's ball. 

MRS ERLYNNE: For my daughter's ball — yes. 

LORD WINDERMERE: You came, and within an hour of your leaving 
the house you are found in a man's rooms — you are disgraced 
before everyone. [Goes ир stage C-] 

MRS ERLYNNE: Yes. 

LORD WINDERMERE [turning round on her]: Therefore I have a right 
to look upon you as what you are - a worthless, vicious woman. 
Ihave the right to tell you never to enter this house again, never to 
attempt to come near my wife - — 

MRS ERLYNNE [coldly]: My daughter, you mean. 

LORD WINDERMERE: You have no right to claim her as your 
daughter. You left her, abandoned her when she was but a child 
in the cradle, abandoned her for your lover, who abandoned you 
in turn. 

MRS ERLYNNE: [rising]: Do you count that to his credit, Lord 
Windermere — or to mine? 

LORD WINDERMERE: To his, now that I know you. 

MRS ERLYNNE: Take care — you had better be careful. 

LORD WINDERMERE: Oh, I am not going to mince words for you. 
I know you thoroughly. 

MRS ERLYNNE [looking steadily at him]: I question that. 

ORD WINDERMERE: I do know you. For twenty years of your life 
you lived without your child, without a thought of your child. 
One day you read in the papers that she had married a rich man. 
You saw your hideous chance. You knew that to spare her the 
ignominy of learning that a woman like you was her mother, I 
would endure anything. You began your blackmailing. 

MRS ERLYNNE [shrugging her shoulders]: Don't use ugly: words, 
cem They are vulgar. I saw my chance, it is true, and 
took 1t. 
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LORD WINDERMERE: Yes, you took it — and spoiled it all last night 
by being found out. 


MRS ERLYNNZ [with a strange smile]: You are quite right, I spoiled it 
all last night. | 

LORD WINDERMERE: And as for your blunder in taking my wife's 
fan from here and then leaving it about in Darlington's rooms, it 
is unpardonable. I can’t bear the sight of it now. I shall never let 


my wife use'it again. The thing is soiled for me. You should have 
kept it and not brought it back. 


MRS ERLYNNE: I think I shall kee 
pretty. [Takes up fan.] I shall ask 


as you say, I have lived childless — I want to live childless still. 
[Hiding her feelings with a trivial laugh.] Besides, my dear Winder- 
mere, how on earth could I pose as a mother with a grown-up 
daughter? Margaret is twenty-one, and I have never admitted'that | 
Iam more than twenty-nine, or 
when there are pink shades, thirty when therc are not. So you see — 
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what difficulties it would involve. No, as far as I am concerned, 
let your wife cherish the memory of this dead, stainless mother. 
Why should I interfere with her illusions? I find it hard enough to 
keep my own. I lost опе illusion last night. I thought I had no heart. 
I find I have, and a heart doesn’t suit me, Windermere. Somehow 
it doesn’t go with modern dress. It makes one look old. [Takes up 
а hand-mirror from table and looks into it.] And it spoils one’s career 
at critical moments. 
LORD WINDERMERE: You fill me with horror — with absolute horror. 
MRS ERLYNNE [rising]: I suppose, Windermere, you would like me 
to retire into a convent, or become a hospital nurse, or something 
of that kind, as people do in silly modern novels. That is stupid of 
you, Arthur; in real-life we don't do such things — not so long as 
we have any good looks left, at any rate. No — what consoles one 
nowadays is not repentance, but pleasure. Repentance is quite out 
of date. And besides, if a woman really repents, she has to go to 
a bad dressmaker, otherwise no one believes in her. And nothing 
in the world would induce me to do that. No; Iam going to pass 
entirely out of your two lives. My coming into them has been a 
mistake – I discovered that last night. 
LORD WINDERMERE: A fatal mistake. 
MRS ERLYNNE [smiling]: Almost fatal. 
LORD WINDERMERE: I am sorry now I did not tell my wife the 
whole thing at once. 
MRS ERLYNNE: I regret my bad actions. You regret your good ones — 
that is the difference between us. : 
LORD WINDERMERE: I don't trust you. I will tell my wife. It's 
better for her to know, and from me. It will cause her infinite 
ge — it will humiliate her terribly, but it's right that she should 
now. 
MRS ERLYNNE: You propose to tell her? 
LORD WINDERMERE: I am going to tell her. 
ома ERLYNNE [going up to hin]: If you do, I will make my name so 
- infamous that it will mar every moment of her life. It will ruin 
her, and make her wretched. If you dare to tell her, there is no 
depth of degradation I will not sink to, no pit of shame I will not 
enter. You shall not tell her — I forbid you. 
LORD WINDERMERE: Why? 
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MRS ERLYNNE: You are right. What could I know of such thin 
Don’t let us talk any more about it — as for telling my daught 
who I am, that I do not allow. It is m i 


make up my mind to tell her, and I think I will, I shall tell hi 
before I leave the house — if not, I sha 


LADY WINDERMERE: I am 


waiting. I couldn't find the photo, 
covered it in my husband's dressing-room 
_ MRS ERLYNNE [takes the Photograph 


after my dear father, 
ograph down): Really? 


MRS ERLYNNE: My name is Margaret too. 

LADY WINDERMRRE: Indeed! $ 

MRS ERLYNNE: Yes. [Pause.] You are devoted to your mother’s 
memory, Lady Windermere, your husband tells me, 

LADY WINDERMERE: We all have ideals in life, At least we 
should have. Mine is my mother. 


MRS ERLYNNE: Ideals are dangerous things, Realities are better: 
They wound, but they’re better, 


LADY WINDERMERE [shaking her head]: IF 1 lost my ideals, I should 


lose everything 
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MRS ERLYNNE: Everything? 

LADY WINDERMERE: Yes. [Pause.] 

MRS ERLYNNE: Did your father often speak to you of your mother? 

LADY WINDERMERE: No, it gave him too much pain. He told me 
how my mother had died a few months after I was born. His eyes 
filled with tears as he spoke. Then he begged me never to mention 
her name to him again. It made him suffer even to hear it. My 
father — my father really died of a broken heart. His was the most 
ruined life I know. 

MRS ERLYNNE [rising]: Lam afraid I must go now, Lady Windermere. 

LADY WINDERMERE [rising]: Oh no, don’t. 

MRS ERLYNNE: I think I had better. My carriage must have come 
back by this time. I sent it to Lady Jedburgh’s with a note. 

LADY WINDERMERE: Arthur, would you mind sceing if Mrs 
Erlynne’s carriage has come back? 

MRS ERLYNNE: Pray don't trouble, Lord Windermere. 

LADY WINDERMERE: Yes, Arthur, do go, please. 


[LORD WINDERMERE hesitates for a moment and looks at 
MRS ERLYNNE. She remains quite passive. He leaves the тоот.) 


[To mrs ERLYNNE]: Oh! What am I to say to you? You saved me 
last night. [Goes towards her.] 

MRS BRLYNNE: Hush — don't speak of it. 

LADY WINDERMERE: I must speak of it. I can't let you think that 
I am going to accept this sacrifice. I am not. It is too great. I am 
going to tell my husband everything. It is my duty. 

MRS ERLYNNE: It is not your duty — at least you have duties to 
others besides him, You say you owe me something? 

LADY WINDERMERE: I owe you everything. 

MRS ERLYNNE: Then pay your debt by silence. That is the only 
way in which it can be paid. Don’t spoil the one good thing I have 
done in my life by telling it to any one. Promise me that what 
passed last night will remain a secret between us. You must not 
bring misery into your husband’s life. Why spoil his love? You 
must not spoil it. Love is easily killed. Oh! how easily love is killed. 
Pledge me your word, Lady Windermere, that you will never tell 
him, I insist upon it. 

LADY WINDERMERE [with bowed head]: It is your will, not mine. 
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LADY WINDERMERE [looking up]: I always will now. Only once 
my life I have forgotten my own mother – that was last nigh 
Oh, if I had remembered hi 


so wicked. 
MRS ERLYNNE [with a slight shudder]: Hush, 


last night is quite ove! 


[Enter torp WINDERMERE] 

LORD WINDERMERE: Your carriage has not come back усь M 
Erlynne. 

MRS ERLYNNE: It makes no matt 

nothing in the worl 

Talbot. And now, d 


good-byc. [Moves up C] Oh, Ir 


cr. I'll take а hansom. There ^ 
d so respectable as a good Shrewsbury an 
indermere, I am afraid it is reall 
emember. You'll think me absur 
great fancy to this fan that I 
last night from your ball. Now, 
c? Lord Windermere says you та 
I know it is his present. 


ul. Thanks — it will always remit 
me of you. [Shakes hands with her. 


[Enter PARKER] 
PARKER: Lord Augustus Lorton. Mrs Erlynne’s carriage has come: 


[Enter Lord AUGUSTUS.] 


LORD AUGUSTUS: Good morning, 
Windermere. [Sees MRS ERLYNN 

MRS ERLYNNE: How do you do, 
well this morning? 

LORD AUGUSTUS [coldly]: Quite well, 

MRS ERLYNNE: You don't look at all 


dear boy. Good morning, Lady 
E.] Mrs Erlynne! 


i 
Lord Augustus? Are you quit 


thank you, Mrs Erlynne. 
well, Lord Augustus. You stop. 
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up too late — it is so bad for you. You really should take more care 
of yourself. Good-bye, Lord Windermere. [Goes towards door with 
a bow to LORD AUGUSTUS. Suddenly smiles and looks back at him.] 
Lord Augustus! Won't you see me to my carriage? You might 
carry the fan. 1 

LORD WINDERMERE: Allow me! 

MRS ERLYNNE: No; I want Lord Augustus. I have a special message 
for the dear Duchess. Won't you carry the fan, Lord Augustus? 

Lorp AUGUSTUS: If you really desire it, Mrs Erlynne. 

MRS ERLYNNE [laughing]: Of course I do. You'll carry it so grace- 
fully. You would carry off anything gracefully, dear Lord 
Augustus. 


[When she reaches the door she looks back for a moment at LADY 
WINDERMERE. Their eyes meet. Then she turns, and exit C. followed 
by Lorn aucustus.] 


LADY WINDERMERE: You will never speak against Mrs Erlynne 
again, Arthur, will you? 

LORD WINDERMERE [gravely]: She is better than one thought her. 

LADY WINDERMERE: She is better than I am. 

LORD WINDERMERE [smiling as he strokes her hair]: Child, you and 
she belong to different worlds. Into your world evil has never 
entered. 

LADY WINDERMERE: Don’t say that, Arthur. There is the same 
world for all of us, and good and evil, sin and innocence, go 
through it hand in hand. To shut one’s eyes to half of life that 
one may live securely is as though one blinded oneself that one 
might walk with more safety in a land of pit and precipice. 

LORD WINDERMERE [moves down with her]: Darling, why do you 
say that? 

LADY WINDERMERE [sits on sofa]: Because I, who had shut my eyes 
to life, came to the brink. And one who had separated us - – 

LORD WINDERMERE: We were never separated. 

LADY WINDERMERE: We never must be again. O Arthur, don't 
love me less, and I will trust you more. I will trust you absolutely. 
Let us go to Selby. In the Rose Garden at Selby the roses are 
white and red. 
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[Enter Lorp Aucustus C] 


explained everything. (сар 
ed at this. Lord WINDERMEI 


oman for me. Suits me down to th 
ground. All the conditions she 


LADY WINDERMERG| frightened]: 
LORD AUGUSTUS [advancing tow, 


Windermere — Mrs Erlynne has 
my hand. А 
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The action of the play takes place within twenty-four hours 


——————————_њь-————————————=—-————— 
FIRST ACT 


SCENE 


Lawn in front of the terrace at Hunstanton. 


[SIR JOHN and LADY CAROLINE PONTEFRACT, MISS WORSLEY, 
on chairs under large yew tree] 


LADY CAROLINE: I believe this is the first English country house 
you have stayed at, Miss Worsley? 

HESTER: Yes, Lady Caroline. 

LADY CAROLINE: You have no country houses, I am told, in 
America? x 

HESTER: We have not many. 

LADY CAROLINE: Have you any country? What we should call 
country? 

HESTER [smiling]: We have the largest country in the world, Lady 
Caroline. They used to tell us at school that some of our states 
are as big as France and England put together. 

LADY CAROLINE: Ah! you must find it very draughty, I should 
fancy. [To sır Јонм.] John, you should have your muffler. What 
is the use of my always knitting mufflers for you if you won't 
wear them? 

SIR JOHN: I am quite warm, Caroline, I assure you. 

LADY CAROLINE: I think not, John. Well, you couldn't come to a 
mote charming place than this, Miss Worsley, though the house 
is excessively damp, quite unpardonably damp, and dear Lady 
Hunstanton is sometimes a little lax about the people she asks 
down here. [To sir} OHN.] Jane mixes too much. Lord Illingworth, 
of course, is a man of high distinction. It is a privilege to meet him. 
And that member of Parliament, Mr Kettle — — 

sin JOHN: Kelvil, my love, Kelvil. 

LADY CAROLINE: He must be quite respectable. One has never 
heard his name before in the whole course of one's life, which 
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a very suitable person. 
HESTER: I dislike Mrs Allonby. I dislike her more than I can зау, 
Miss Worsley, that foreigners | 


away more than once. 
HESTER: Mr Arbuthnot is very charming. 


LADY CAROLINE: Ah, yes! the youn, 
bank. Lady Hunstanton is most kind 


tiful nature! He is so simple, $ 
cautiful natures I have ever сот 


the opposite sex, English 
they are married. They show them then. 


llow no friendship to exist betw 

à young man and a young girl? 
[Enter LADY HUNSTANTON, followed 
with shawls and a cushion.) 


LADY CAROLINE: We think it very inadvisable, Jane, 
saying what a pleasant party you have asked us to 
a wonderful power of selection. It is 

LADY HUNSTANTON: Dear Caroline, 
all do fitin very nicely together. And 
visitor will carry back pleasant recollecti 
life. [To Footman.] The cushion, th 
The Shetland. Get the Shetland, 


by Footman 
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[Exit Footman for shawl.] 
[Enter GERALD AnBUTHNOT.] 


GERALD: Lady Hunstanton, I have such good news to tell you. 
Lord Illingworth has just offered to make me his secretary. 

LADY HUNSTANTON: His secretary? That is good news indeed, 
Gerald. It means a very brilliant future in store for you. Your dear 
mother will be delighted. I really must try and induce her to come 
up here to-night. Do you think she would, Gerald? I know how 
difficult it is to get her to go anywhere. 

GERALD: Oh! I am sure she would, Lady Hunstanton, if she knew 
Lord Illingworth had made me such an offer. 


[Enter Footman with shawl.] 


LADY HUNSTANTON: I will write and tell her about it, and ask her 
t to come up and meet him. [To Footman.] Just wait, Francis. 


[Writes letter] 


LADY CAROLINE: That is a very wonderful opening for so young 
a man as you are, Mr Arbuthnot. 
GERALD: It is indecd, Lady Caroline. I trust I shall be able to show 
; myself worthy of it. 
A LADY CAROLINE: I trust so. 
GERALD [fo wESTER]: You have not congratulated me yet, Miss 
Worsley. 
_HESTER: Are you very pleased about it? 
GERALD: Of course I am. It means everything to me — things that . 
were out of the reach of hope before may be within hope’s reach 
4 H m д: Nothing should be out of the reach of hope. Life is а hope. 
LADY HUNSTANTON: I fancy, Caroline, that Diplomacy is what 
Lord Illingworth is aiming at. I heard that he was offered Vienna. 
D not be truc. 
hos B Habs I don't think that England should be represented 
abroad by an unmarried man, Jane. It might lead to complications. 
LADY HUNSTANTON: You are too nervous, Caroline. Believe me, 
you are too nervous. Besides, Lord Illingworth may marry any 
day. I was in hopes he would have married Lady Kelso, But Y 
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LADY HUNSTANTON: Well, that is very natural, Caroline, is it 
not? [To Footman.] Tell Henry to wait for an answer. I have written 


a line to your dear mother, Gerald, to tell her your good news, and 
to say she really must come to dinner, 


[Exit Footman.) 


GERALD: That is awfull 
HESTER.] Will you co; 
HESTER: With pleasure, 


y kind of you, Lady Hunstanton. [To 
me for a stroll, Miss Worsley? * 


[Exit with GERALD] 


cason, because she ] 
mend to everyone, : 
€ governess, Jane, Lady Pagden sent her 
сапог came out, She was far too good- 


espectable houschold, I don’t wonder Lady 
© get rid of her, 


to me. It was before Е] 
looking to be in any г 


is too damp for you. You had 
Overshoes at once, 


[sin Jou gets up and goes off.] 


LADY HUNSTANTON: You spoil him, Caroline, you do indeed! 
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[Enter MRS ALLONBY and LADY STUTFIELD.] 


[To mrs ALLONBY]: Well, dear, I hope you like the park. It is said 

~ to be well timbered. 2 D 

MRS ALLONBY: The trees are wonderful, Lady Hunstanton. 

LADY STUTFIELD: Quite, quite wonderful. 

MRS ALLONBY: But somehow, I feel sure that ifI lived in the country 
for six months, I should become so unsophisticated that no one 
would take the slightest notice of me. 

LADY HUNSTANTON: І assure you, dear, that the country has not 
that cffect at all. Why, it was from Melthorpe, which is only two 
miles from here, that Lady Belton eloped with Lord Fethersdale. 
I remember the occurrence perfectly. Poor Lord Belton died three 
‘days afterwards of joy, or gout. I forget which. We had a large 
party staying here at the time, so we were all very much interested 
in the whole affair. з 

MRS ALLONBY: I think to elope is cowardly. It's running away from 
danger. And danger has become so rare in modern life. 

LADY CAROLINE: As far as I can make out, the young women of 
the present day seem to make it the sole object of their lives to 
be always playing with fire. 

MRS ALLONBY: The one advantage of playing with fire, Lady 
Caroline, is that one never gets even singed. It is the people who 
don’t know how to play with it who get burned up. 

LADY STUTFIELD: Yes; I see that. It is very, very helpful. 

LADY HUNSTANTON: I don’t know how the world would get on 
with such a theory as that, dear Mrs Allonby. 

LADY STUTEIELD: Ah! The world was made for men and not for 
women. 

MRS ALLONBY: Oh, don't say that, Lady Stutficld. We have a much 
better time than they have. There are far more things forbidden to 


us than are forbidden to them. 4 | 
LADY STUTEIELD; Yes; that is quite, quite true. I had not thought 


of that. 
[Enter siR JOHN and MR каупи] 


LADY HUNSTANTON: Well, Mr Kelvil, have you got through 


your work? гэр 
тут: I have finished my writing for the day, Lady Hunstanton, 
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It has been an arduous task. The demands on the time of a publi 


man are very heavy nowadays, very heavy indeed. And I don 
think they meet with adequate recognition. 


LADY CAROLINE: John, have you got your overshoes on? 
SIR JOHN: Yes, my love. 


LADY CAROLINE: I think 
It is more sheltered. 

SIR JOHN: Lam quite comfortable, Caroline. 

LADY CAROLINE: I think not, John. You had better sit beside mê 


you had better come over here, Jol 


[str JouN rises and goes across.) 


LADY STUTFIELD: And what ha 
morning, Mr Kelyil? 
KELVIL: On the usual subject, Lady Stutfield. On Purity. 4 
TADY STUTFIELD: That must be such a Very, very interesting thing 

to write about, . 


ve you been writing about thi 


LADY CAROLINE: Are omen taking part i 
politics, Mr Kettle? 


SIR Jonn: Kelvil, my love, Kelvil. 
KELVIL: The growing influence of women is 


thing in our political life, Lady Caroline. Women are always 02 
the side of morality, public and private. 
LADY STUTFIELD: It is so ус 


the one reassuring 


Ty, very gratifying to hear you say that 


[Enter Lord TLLINGWorTH |] 


LADY STUTFIELD: The world says that Lord Illingworth is very» 
very wicked. 

LORD ILLINGWORTH: But at, Lady Stutfield? 
It must be the next world. Thi: 
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[Sits down beside MRS ALLONBY.] 


LADY STUTFIELD: Everyone I know says you are very, very wicked. 

LORD ILLINGWORTH: It is perfectly monstrous the way people go 
about, nowadays, saying things against one behind one’s back 
that are absolutely and entirely true. 

LADY HUNSTANTON: Dear Lord Illingworth is quite hopeless, 
Lady Stutfield. I have given up trying to reform him. It would 
take a Public Company with a Board of Directors aud a paid 
Secretary to do that. But you have the secretary already, Lord 
Illingworth, haven’t you? Gerald Arbuthnot has told us of his good 
fortune; it is really most kind of you. 

LORD ILLINGWORTH: Oh, don’t say that, Lady Hunstanton. Kind 
is a dreadful word. I took a great fancy to young Arbuthnot the 
moment I met him, and he'll be of considerable use to me in some- 
thing I am foolish enough to think of doing. 

LADY HUNSTANTON: He is an admirable young man. And his 
mother is one of my dearest friends. He has just gone for a walk 
with our pretty American. She is very pretty, is she not? 

LADY CAROLINE: Far too pretty. These American girls carry off 
all the good matches. Why can't they stay in their own country? 
They are always telling us it is the Paradise of women. 

LORD ILLINGWORTH: It is, Lady Caroline. That is why, like Eve, 
they are so extremely anxious to get out of it. 

LADY CAROLINE: Who are Miss Worsley's parents? 

LORD ILLINGWORTH: American women are wonderfully clever in 
concealing their parents. 

LADY HUNSTANTON: My dear Lord Illingworth, what do you 
mean? Miss Worsley, Caroline, is an orphan. Her father was a 
very wealthy millionaire or philanthropist, or both, I believe, who 
entertained my son quite hospitably, when he visited Boston. 
I don’t know how he made his money, originally. 

керуш: I fancy in American dry goods. 

LADY HUNSTANTON: What are American dry goods? 

LORD ILLINGWORTH: American novels. 

LADY HUNSTANTON: How very singular! ... Well, from whatever 
source her large fortune came, I have a great esteem for Miss 
Worsley. She dresses exceedingly well. All Americans do dress 
well. They get their clothes in te 
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MRS ALLONBY: They say, Lady Hunstanton, that when goo 
Americans die they go to Paris, 


LADY HUNSTANTON: Indeed? And When bad Americans di 
where do they go to? 


dred years. To hear the 


aey were in their first childhood. As fi 


te in their second, 
KELVIL: There is undoubtedly 


inly are in England. Dear Mr Cardew is ruining 


pane of Parliament, — that 

rae You cannot deny that the House of Commons has always 
shown great sympathy with the sufferings of the poor. 

LORD ILLINGWORTH: That isi i 


А robl à . Ant 
We are trying to solve it by amusing the Eos ae 


LADY HUNSTANTON: Certainly, 
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means of cheap entertainments, as you say, Lord Illingworth. Dear 
Dr Daubeny, our rector here, provides, with the assistance of his 
curates, really admirable recreations for the poor during the winter. 
And much good may be done by means of a magic lantern, or a 
missionary, or some popular amusement of that kind. 

LADY CAROLINE: I am not at all in favour of amusements for the 
poor, Jane. Blankets and coals are sufficient. There is too much 
love of pleasure amongst the upper classes as it is. Health is what 
we want in modern life. The tone is not healthy, not healthy at all. 

KELVIL: You are quite right, Lady Caroline. 

LADY CAROLINE: I believe I am usually right. 

MRS ALLONBY: Horrid word ‘health’. 

LORD ILLINGWORTH: Silliest word іп our language, and one knows 
so well the popular idea of health. The English country gentleman 
galloping after a fox — the unspeakable in full pursuit of the 
uneatable. 

KELVIL: May I ask, Lord Illingworth, if you regard the House of 
Lords as a better institution than the House of Commons? 

LORD ILLINGWORTH: A much better institution, of course. We in 
the House of Lords are never in touch with public opinion. That 
makes us a civilized body. à 

KELVIL: Are you serious in putting forward such a view? 

LORD ILLINGWORTH: Quite serious, Mr Kelvil. [To Mrs ALLON- 
By.] Vulgar habit that is people have nowadays of asking one, 
after one has given them an idea, whether one is serious or not. 
Nothing is serious except passion. The intellect is not a serious thing, 
and never has been. It is an instrument on which one plays, that is 
all. The only serious form of intellect I know is the British intellect. 
And on the British intellect the illiterates play the drum. 

LADY HUNSTANTON: What are you saying, Lord Illingworth, 
about the drum? 

LORD ILLINGWORTH: I was merely talking to Mrs Allonby about 
the leading articles in the London newspapers. 

LADY HUNSTANTON: But do you believe all that is written in the 
newspapers? 

LORD ILLINGWORTH: I do. Nowadays it is only the unreadable 
that occurs. 

[Rises with mrs artonsy.] 
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LADY HUNSTANTON: Are you going, Mrs Allonby? 


MRS ALLONBY: Just as far as the conservatory, Lord Illingworth 
told me this morning that there was an orchid there as beautiful 
as the seven deadly sins. 


LADY HUNSTANTON: My dear, I hope there is nothing of the kind. 
I will certainly speak to the gardener, 


[Exit mrs ALLONBY and LORD ILLINGWORTH.] 


LADY CAROLINE: Remarkable type, Mrs Allonby. 

LADY HUNSTANTON: She lets her 
her sometimes. 

LADY CAROLINE; Is that 
to run away with her? 


LADY HUNSTANTON: | hope so, Caroline, I am sure, [Enter LORD 


ALFRED.] Dear Lord Alfred, do join us, [Lord АТЕВЕР sits down 
beside тару STUTFIELD. 


LADY CAROLINE: You believe good of everyone, Jane. It is а 
great fault. 


LADY STUTFIELD: Do you really, really think, Lady Caroline, that 
one should believe evil of everyone? 


LADY CAROLINE: [ think it is much 
Until, of course, р 


the only thing, Jane, Mrs Allonby allows 


KELVIL: Lord Illingworth is, 
seems to me to be Ja 


purity of life which is so im 
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KELVIL: It is the mainstay of our moral system in England, Lady 
Stutfield. Without it we would become like our neighbours. 

LADY STUTFIELD: That would be so, so sad, would it not? 

KELVIL: I am afraid, too, that Lord Illingworth regards: woman 
simply as a toy. Now, I have never regarded woman as a toy. 
Woman is the intellectual helpmeet of man in public as in private 
life. Without her we should forget the true ideals. 


[Sits down beside LADY STUTFIELD.] 


LADY STUTFIELD; I am so very, very glad to hear you say that. 
LADY CAROLINE: You a married man, Mr Kettle? 

SIR JOHN: Kelvil, dear, Kelvil. 

KELVIL: I am married, Lady Caroline. 

LADY CAROLINE: Family? 

KELVIL: Yes. 

LADY CAROLINE: How many? 

KELVIL: Eight. 


[LADY STUTFIELD turns her attention to LORD ALFRED.] 


LADY CAROLINE: Mrs Kettle and the children are, I suppose, at 
the scaside? 


[sin Јонм shrugs his shoulders.] 


KELVIL: My wife is at the seaside with the children, Lady Caroline. 

LADY CAROLINE: You will join them later on, no doubt? 

KELVIL: If my public engagements permit me. 

LADY CAROLINE: Your public life must be a great source of grati- 
fication to Mrs Kettle. : 

sin youn: Kelvil, my love, Kelvil. 

LADY STUTFIELD [fo LORD ALFRED]: How very, very charming 
those gold-tipped cigarettes of yours are, Lord Alfred. 

LORD ALFRED: They are awfully expensive. I can only afford them 
when I'm in debt. 

LADY STUTFIELD: It must be terribly, terribly distressing to be in 
debt. 

LORD ALFRED: One must have some occupation nowadays. If I 
hadn't my debts I shouldn't have anything to think about. All the 


chaps I know are in debt. 
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want to have you with me. [Exit HESTER with GERALD .] Charming 
fellow, Gerald Arbuthnot! з а 

MRS ALLONBY: He is very nice; very nice indeed. But I can't stam 
the American young lady. 

LORD ILLINGWORTH: Why? 

MRS ALLONBY: She told me yesterday, 
that she was only eighteen. It was most annoying. 

TORD ILLINGWORTH: One should never trust a woman who tells 
one her real age. A woman who would tell one that, would tell 
one anything, 

MRS ALLONBY: She is a Puritan besides —— 

LORD ILLINGWORTH: Ah, that is 
women being Puritans, [t is the 
plain. But she is decidedly pretty. 


and in quite a loud voice too, 


inexcusable. I don’t mind plain 
only excuse they have for being 
- I admire her immensely. 


[Looks steadfastly at mrs ALLONBY.] 


Woman a man never gets tired of. 
Severe — on yourself, 
ex. 


LORD ILLINGWORTH: You are 
MRS ALLONBY: Define us as a s 


at include the Puritan women? 


LORD ILLINGWORTH: Do you know, I don’t believe in the existence 
of Puritan women! I don’t thi 


acre is no Woman in the world who 
would object to being kissed? 


LORD ILLINGWORTH: Very few, 

MRS ALLONBY: Miss Worsley would n 
LORD ILLINGWORTH: Are you sure? 
MRS ALLONBY: Quite, 

LORD ILLINGWORTH: What do you think 
MRS ALLONBY: Either marry you, or strike 


ot let you kiss her. 


she'd do if I kissed her? 
you across the face with 
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her glove. What would you do if she struck you across the face 
with her glove? 

LORD ILLINGWORTH: Fall in love with her, probably. 

MRS ALLONBy: Then it is lucky you are not going to kiss her! 

LORD ILLINGWORTH: Is that a challenge? 

MRS ALLONBY: It is an arrow shot into the air. 

LORD ILLINGWORTH: Don't you know that I always succeed in 
Whatever I try? 

MRS ALLONDY: I am sorry to hear it. We women adore failures. 
They lcan on us. 

LORD ILLINGWORTH: You worship successes. You cling to them. 

MRS ALLONBY: We are the laurels to hide their baldness. 

LORD ILLINGWORTH: And they need you always, except at the 
moment of triumph. 

MRS ALLONBY: They are uninteresting then. 

LORD ILLINGWORTH: How tantalizing you are! 


[A pause.] 


MRS ALLONBY: Lord Illingworth, there is one thing I shall always 
like you for. 

LORD ILLINGWORTH: Only one thing? And I have so many bad 
qualities. 

MRS ALLONBY: Ah, don't be too conceited about them. You may 
lose them as you grow old. 

LORD ILLINGWORTH: I never intend to grow old. The soul is 
born old but grows young. That is the comedy of life. 

MRS ALLONBY: And the body is born young and grows old. That 
is life's tragedy. 

LORD ILLINGWORTH: It's comedy also, sometimes, But what is the 
mysterious reason why you will always like me? 

MRS ALLONBY: It is that you have never made love to me. 

LORD ILLINGWORTH: I have never done anything else. 

MRS ALLONBY: Really? I have not noticed it. 

LORD ILLINGWORTH: How fortunate! It might have been a 
tragedy for both of us. 

MRS ALLONBY: We should each have survived. 

LORD ILLINGWORTH: One can survive everything nowadays, 
except death, and live down anything except a good reputation. 
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MRS ALLONBY: Have you tried a good reputation? З 
LORD ILLINGWORTH: It is one of the many annoyances to which 
I have never been subjected. 
MRS ALLONBY: It may come. 
- LORD ILLINGWORTH: Why do you threaten me? 
MRS ALLONBY: I will tell you when you have kissed the Puritan. 


[Enter Footman.] 


FRANCIS: Tea is served in the Yellow Drawin 
LORD ILLINGWORTH: Tell her lad 
ERANCIS: Yes, my lord, 


g-room, my lord. 
yship we-arc coming in. 


[Exit.] 
LORD ILLINGWORTH: Shall we go in to tea? 
MRS ALLONBY: Do you like such simple pleasures? 
LORD ILLINGWORTH: I adore simple pleasures. They are the last 
refuge of the complex. But, if you wish, let us stay here. Yes, let 


us'stay here. The Book of Life begins with а man and a woman 
in a garden. 


MRS ALLONBY: It ends with Revelations, 


LORD ILLINGWORTH: You fence divinely. But the button has 
come off your foil. 


MRS ALLON2Y: I have still the mask. 


LORD ILLINGWORTH: It makes your eyes lovelier, 4 
MRS ALLONBY: Thank you. Come. ; 


MRS ALLONBY: Who? 
LORD ILLINGWORTH: Oh! no one, 
of no importance. 
[Throws letter down, and Passes up the st 
ALLONBY. They smile at each other.) 


No one in particular. A woman 


eps of the terrace with MRS 


ACT DROP 


SECOND ACT 


SCENE 


Drawing-room at Hunstanton, after dinn 


er, lamps lit, 
Door L.C. Door R.C. 


[Ladies seated on sofas.] 
MRS ALLONS y. What a comfort it is to have got rid of the men for 
à little! 


> men persecute us dreadfully, don’t they? 
ute us? I wish they did, 


[Enter Servants with coffee.] 


N: Worm to shadows, dear? 


Hunstanton, 


lt i 
mark, They are ева 
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MRS ALLONBY: Have you tried a good reputation? Е. 

LORD ILLINGWORTH: It is one of the many annoyances to 1 
Thave never been subjected. 


MRS ALLONBY: It may come. 
- LORD ILLINGWORTH: Why do you threaten me? А 
MRS ALLONBY: I will tell you when you have kissed the Puritan. 


[Enter Footman al 


[Exit] 


MRS ALLONBY: Te ends with Revelations, 
LORD ILLINGWoRTy: You fence divinely. But the button has 
come off your foil, 


ll the mask, 
LORD ILLINGWORTH: Te makes your eyes lovelier. 
Come, 


ARBUTHNOT’ s letter on table, and 
velope) : What a Curious handwrit; 


know years 
MRS ALLONBY: Who? 
LORD ILLINGWORTH: Oh! 
of no importance, 


Throws letter down, 
ALLONBy, They smile 


по one. No one in Particular, A woman 


and passes up the steps of the terrace with MRS 
at each other.) 


ACT DROP 


—_—_—_ MÀ ——————— 


SECOND ACT 


SCENE 


Drawing-room at Hunstanton, after dinner, lamps lit. 
Door L.C. Door R.C. 


[Ladies seated on sofas.] 


P В 

MRS ALLONBY: What a comfort it is to have got rid of the men for 
a little! 

LADY STUTFIELD: Yes; men persecute us dreadfully, don’t they? 

MRS ALLONBY: Persecute us? I wish they did. 


LADY HUNSTANTON: My dear! 

MRS ALLONBY: The annoying thing is that the „wretches can be 
perfectly happy without us. That is why I think itis every woman's 
duty never to leave them alone for a single moment, except during 
this short breathing space after dinner; without which I believe 
we poor women would be absolutely worn to shadows. 


[Enter Servants with coffee.] 


LADY HUNSTANTON: Worn to shadows, dear? 

MRS ALLONBY: Yes, Lady Hunstanton. It is such a strain keeping 
men up to the mark. They are always trying to escape from us. 
LADY STUTFIELD: It seems to me that it is we who are always trying 

to escape from them. Men are so very, very heartless. They know 
their power and use it. 
LADY CAROLINE [takes coffee from Servant]: What stuff and nonsense 
all this about men is! The thing to do is to keep men in their 
| proper place. 
MRs ALLONBY: But what is their proper place, Lady Caroline? 
LADY CAROLINE: Looking after their wives, Mrs Allonby. 
MRS ALLONBY [takes coffee from Servant]: Really? And if they’re not 
married? 
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LADY CAROLINE: If they are not married, they should be loo 
after а wife. It's perfectly scandalous the amount of bachelors W 
are going about society. There should be a law passed to com 
them all to marry within twelve months. E 

LADY STUTFIELD [refuses coffee]: But if they're in love with someo™ 
who, perhaps, is tied to another? be 

LADY CAROLINE: In that case, Lady Stutfield, they should 
married off in a week to some 
teach them not to meddle with 


very, very glad to hear you say 50: 
ou really think, dear Caroline, 427 
atters in any way? I am told tha 
nowadays, all the married men live like bachelors, and all the 


and as good as gold. 
MRS ALLONBY: Ah, m 

tired of meeting him. Р 
LADY CAROLINE: But you renew him from time to time, do? 

you? d 
MRS ALLONBY: Oh no, Lady Caroline. I have only had one husba™ 
_ 85 yet. I suppose you look upon mc as quite an amateur. 


: p : marti 
LADY CAROLINE: With your views on life I wonder you i 
at all, 


MRS ALLONBY: So do I. 


y husband is a sort of promissory note; 10 
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LADY HUNSTANTON: My dear child, I believe you are really very 
happy in your married life, but that you like to hide your happiness 
from others. 

MRS ALLONBY: Г assure you I was horribly deceived in Ernest. 

LADY HUNSTANTON: Oh, I hope not, dear. I knew his mother 
quite well. She was a Stratton, Caroline, one of Lord Crowland’s 
daughters, 

LADY CAROLINE: Victoria Stratton? I remember her perfectly. 
A silly fair-haired woman with no chin. 

MRS літомву: Ah, Ernest has а chin. He has a very strong chin, a 
square chin. Ernest's chin is far too square. 

LADY sTUTFIELD: But do you really think a man’s chin can be too 
square? I think a man should look very, very strong, and that his 
chin should be quite, quite square. 

MRS ALLONBY: Then you should certainly know Ernest, Lady 
Stutfield. It is only fair to tell you beforehand he has got no con- 
versation at all. 


LADY STUTFIELD: I adore silent men. 
MRS ALLONBY: Oh, Ernest isn’t silent. He talks the whole time. But 


he has got no conversation. What he talks about I don’t know. 
I haven't listened to him for years. 
LADY STUTFIELD: Have you never forgiven him then? How sad 
that seems! But all life is very, very sad, is it not? 
MRS ALLONBY: Life, Lady Stutfield, is simply a mauvais quart d'heure 


made up of exquisite moments. 
LADY STUTFIELD: Yes, there are moments, certainly. But was it 


something very, very Wrong that Mr Allonby did? Did he become 
angry with you, and say anything that was unkind or true? 

MRS ALLONBY: Oh dear, no. Ernest is invariably calm. That is one 
of the reasons he always gets on my Nerves. Nothing is so aggra- 
vating as calmness. There is something positively brutal about the 
good temper of most modern men. I wonder we women stand it 
as well as we do. 

LADY sTUTFIELD: Yes; men's good temper shows they are not 
SO sensitive as we are, not 50 finely strung. It makes a great 
barrier often between husband and wife, does it not? But I would 
d much like to know what was the wrong thing Mr Allonby 
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MRS ALLONBY: Well, I will tell 
tell everybody else. 
LADY STUTFIELD: Thank 
repeating it. 
MRS ALLONBY: When Ernest and I were en 
positively on his knees that he had never 
the whole course of his li 


you, if you solemnly promise t 
you, thank you. I will make a point 0 


5 it 
gaged, he swore to. E 
loved anyone before # 


four or five months, I found out then 


perfectly true, And that sort of thing makes a man so absolutel) 
uninteresting. 


LADY HUNSTANTON: My dear! 

MRS ALLONBY: Men always want to be a 
is their clumsy vanity. We women have a more subtle instin® 
about things, What we like is to be a man’s last romance. 


u mean. It's Very, very beautiful. | 


à 
woman's first love. Tb?! 


LADYSTUTFIELD: Exceptamonost the middle classes, [have been toll! 
MRS ALLONBY: How like the middle classes! [ 


LADY STUTFIELD: Yes — is it not? — very, very like them. 

LADY CAROLINE: If what you tell us about the middle classes is true 
Lady Stutfield, it redounds greatly to their credit, Ie is much to № 
regretted that in our rank of life the wife should be so persistent) 
frivolous, under the impression apparently that it is the prop А 
thing to be. It is to that I attribute the unhappiness of so ma 
marriages we all know of in society, B. 

MRS ALLONBY: Do you know, Lady Caroline, I don’t think © 
frivolity of the wife has ever anything to do with it, More marti и | 
are ruined nowadays by the common sense of the husband than P 


anything else. How can a woman be expected to be happy with 
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man who insists on treating her as if she were a perfectly rational 
being? 

LADY HUNSTANTON: My dear! 

MRS ALLONBY: Man, poor, awkward, reliable, necessary man belongs 
to a sex that has been rational for millions and millions of years. 
He can't help himself. It is in his race. The History of Woman is 
very different. We have always been picturesque protests against 
the mere existence of common sense. We saw its dangers from 
the first. 

LADY STUTEIBLD: Yes, the common sense of husbands is certainly 
most, most trying. Do tell me your conception of the Ideal Hus- 
band. I think it would be so very, very helpful. 

MRS ALLONBY: The Ideal Husband? There couldn't be such a thing. 
The institution is wrong. 

LADY STUTFIEID: The Ideal Man, then, in his relations to tis. 

LADY CAROLINE: He would probably be extremely realistic. 

MRS ALLONBY: The Ideal Man! Oh, the Ideal Man should talk to 
us as if we were goddesses, and treat us as if we were children. He 
should refuse all our serious requests, and gratify every one of our 
whims. He should encourage us to have caprices, and forbid us to 
have missions. He should always say much more than he means, 
and always mean much more than he says- 

LADY HUNSTANTON: But how could he do both, dear? 

Mrs ALLONBY: He should never run down other pretty women. 
"That would show he had no taste, or make one suspect that he 
had too much. No; he should be nice about them all, but say that 
somehow they don’t attract him. 

LADY STUTFIELD: Yes, that is always very, very pleasant to hear 
about other women. 

миз ALLONDY: If we ask him a question about anything, he should 
give us an answer all about ourselves. He should invariably praise 
us for whatever qualities he knows we haven't got. But he should 
be pitiless, quite pitiless, in reproaching us for the virtues that we 
have never dreamed of possessing. He should never believe that we 
know the use of useful things. That would be unforgiveable. But 
he should shower on us everything we don't want. 

LADY cAmorINE: As far as I can see, he is to do nothing but pay 
bills and compliments. 
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perfectly terrible scene, whene É 
scrable, absolutely miserable, р j 
elm us with just reproaches 3^7 
positively violent at the end of 


‹ forgive, and one can do it all o 
again from the beginning, with variations, 


t you, thank you, It has been quite, qui 
entrancing. I must try and 


remember it all. There are sucha 

number of details that are so 

LADY CAROLINE: But you ha 
the Ideal Man is to be. 

MRS ALLONBY: His reward? Oh, 
enough for him. 

LADY STUTFIELD: But 
they not? + 


MRS ALLONBY: That makes no matter. One should never surrend™ 
LADY STUTFIELD: Not even to the Ideal Man? 


$ 
MRS ALLONBY: Certainly not to him. Unless, of course, one w^" 
to grow tired of him. 


LADY STUTFIELD: Oh! , 


infinite expectation. That is qui ] 


men are so terribly, terribly exacting, 9^. 


ul. 
++ yes. І sce that. It is very, very help’ Г 
тоо 
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Do you think, Mrs Allonby, I shall ever meet the Ideal Man? 


Or are there more than one? 

MRS ALLONBY: There arc just four in London, Lady Stutficld. 

LADY HUNSTANTON: Oh, my dear! 

MRS ALLONBY [going over to her]: What has happened? Do tell me. 

LADY HUNSTANTON [in a low voice]: I had completely forgotten 
that the American young lady has been in the room all the time. 
Lam afraid some of this clever talk may have shocked her a little. 

Mrs ALLONBY: Ah, that will do her so much good! 

LADY HUNSTANTON: Let us hope she didn’t understand much. 
I think I had better go over and talk to her. [Rises and goes across 
to HESTER WORSLEY.] Well, dear Miss Worsley. [Sitting down 
beside lier.] How quiet you have been in your nice little corner 
this time! I suppose you have been reading a book? There are so 
many books here in the library. 

HESTER: No, I have been listening to the conversation. 

LADY HUNSTANTON: You mustn’t believe everything that was 
said, you know, dear. 

HEsTER: I didn't believe any of it. 


LADY HUNSTANTON: That is quite right, dear. 
HESTER [continuing]: I couldn't believe that any women could really 


hold such views of life as I have heard to-night from some of your 


guests. 
[An awkward pause.] 


LADY HUNSTANTON: I hear you have such pleasant society in 
America. Quite like our own in places, my son wrote to mc. 

mrsTER: There are cliques in America as elsewhere, Lady Hun- 
stanton. But true American society consists simply of all the good 


women and good men we have in our country. 
LADY HUNSTANTON: What a sensible system, and I dare say quite 
land we have too many artificial 


pleasant too. I am afraid in Engl f 
social barriers. We don’t see as much as we should'of the middle 


and lówer classes. 
HESTER: In America we have no lower classes. 
LADY HUNSTANTON: Really? What a very strange arrangement! 
Mrs ALLONDY: What is that dreadful girl talking about? 
LADY STUTHIEID: She is painfully natural, is she not? 
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MRS ALLONBY: He should persistently compromise us in publi 
and treat us with absolute respect when we are alone. And yet hi 
should be always ready to have a perfectly terrible scene, whenevi 
we want one, and to become miscrable, absolutely miserable, at? 
moment's notice, and to overwhelm us with just reproaches in les 
than twenty minutes, and to be positively violent at the end of hà 
an hour, and to leave us for сусг at a quarter to eight, when we hast 
to go and dress for dinner. And when, after that, one has seen hit 


and when he has admitted b 
give, and one can do it all ov 
ariations, 


lever you are, my dear! You neve! 


again from the beginning, with у 
LADY HUNSTANTON: How cl 
mean a single word you say. 
LADY STUTFIELD: Thank you, 
entrancing. I must try and r 
number of details that are so very, very important, 
LADY CAROLINE: But you have not told us yet what the reward 9" 
the Ideal Man is to be. 


MRS ALLONBY: His reward? Oh, infinite expectation. That is quit 
enough for him. 


LADY STUTFIELD: But men are so terribly, terribly exacting, 2 
they not? - 

MRS ALLONBY: That makes no matter. One should never surrendh 

LADY STUTFIELD: Not even to the Ideal Man? 


t 
MRS ALLONBY: Certainly not to him, Unless, of course, one Wa? 
to grow tired of him. 


тв 
LADY STUTFIELD: Oh! ... yes. I see that. It is very, very help 


Too 
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Do you think, Mrs Allonby, I shall ever meet the Ideal Man? 


Or are there more than one? 

MRS ALLONBY: There are just four in London, Lady Stutfield. 

LADY HUNSTANTON: Oh, my dear! 

MRS ALLONBY [going over to her]: What has happened? Do tell me. 

LADY HUNSTANTON [in a low voice]: I had completely forgotten 
that the American young lady has been in the room all the time. 
Гат afraid some of this clever talk may have shocked her a little. 

MRS ALLONBY: Ah, that will do her so much good! 

LADY HUNSTANTON: Let us hope she didn't understand much. 
I think I had better go over and talk to her. [Rises and goes across 
to HESTER wonsLry.] Well, dear Miss Worsley. [Sitting down 
beside her.) How quiet you have been in your nice little corner 
this time! I suppose you have been reading a book? There are so 
many books here in the library- 

HESTER: No, I have been listening to the conversation. 

LADY HUNSTANTON: You mustn't believe everything that was 
said, you know, dear. 

HESTER: I didn't believe any of it. 

LADY HUNSTANTON: That is quite right, dear. 

HESTER [continuing]: I couldn't believe that any Wome" could really 
hold such views o£ life as I have heard to-night from some of your 
guests, 

[An awkward pause.] 

LADY HUNSTANTON: I hear you have such pleasant society in 
America. Quite like our own in places, my son. wrote to me. 

bos à Jsewhere, Lady Hun- 

HESTER: There are cliques in America 55 C lv of all the good 
stanton. But true American society POETS Mess E 
Wome: e have in our count}. А 

LADY EE e TE a sensible system, and I dare say que 
pleasant too. I am afraid in England we A Sor ds iddl 
social barriers. We don't sce a5 ;nuch as we shouldtorthc midde 


and lower classes. 
HESTER: In America we have 
LADY нумѕтлмтом: Really 
MRs ALLONDY: What is that 
LADY sruTEIELD: She is painfull 
тот 


no lower classes. 

> What a very strange arrangement! 
dreadful girl talking about? 

y natural, is she not? 
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, 

LADY CAROLINE: There are a great many things you haven't g 

in America, Iam told, Miss Worsley. They say you have поп 
and no curiosities. 


MRS ALLONBY [fo LADY STUTFIELD]: What nonsense! They hay 
their mothers and their manners 


Over to us every summer, а. 
in the steamers, and Propose to us the day after they land. As i 
ruins, we are trying to build up something that will last longer th% 


TADY HUNSTANTON: Whatis that, dear? Ah, yes, an iron Exhibitioti 
i the cuzious name? 


Hunstanton, on a better, truer, 
This sounds stran 


Society the gentle and the good. You la 
pure. Living, as you all do, on others and by them 


love the beauty that you can see and touch and handle, the beaut, 


but of the unseen beauty € 
life, of the unseen beauty of a higher life, you know nothing, Yo! 


LADY HUNSTANTON: My dear Miss Worsley, I thought you lik 
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HESTER: Lord Henry Weston! I remember him, Lady Hunstanton. 
A man with a hideous smile and a hideous past. He is asked cvery- 

‚ Where. No dinner-party is complete without him. What of those 
whose ruin is due to him? They are outcasts. They are nameless. 
If you met them in the street you would turn your head away. 
I don’t complain of their punishment. Let all women who have 
sinned be punished. 


[Mrs arBuTHNOT enters from terrace behind in a cloak with a lace 
veil over her head. She hears the last words and starts.] 


LADY HUNSTANTON: My dear young lady! j 

HESTBR: It is right that they should be punished, but don t let them. 
be the only ones to suffer. If a man and woman have sinned, let 
them both go forth into the desert to love or loathe each. other 
there, Let them both be branded. Set a mark, if you wish, on each, 
but don’t punish the one and let the other go free, Don't have one 
law for men and another for women. You are unjust to women 
in England. And till you count what is a shame ina aue: B be 
an infamy in a man, you will always be unjust, and o pue 
pillar of fire, and Wrong, that pillar of cloud, will d z с dim 
to your eyes, or be not seen at all, or if seen, not regati Ы T 

LADY CAROLINE: Might I, dear Miss Worsley, as ee 2p 
up, ask you for my cotton that is just behind mons т you К 

LADY HUNSTANTON: My dear ДЕ TD E so please 

gu ut I didn't hear you announced. 

M x RR. I came straight in from the terrace, Lady 
Hunstanton, just as Twas. You didn't tell me you had арго 

LADY HUNSTANTON: Not a party. Only a few guests w. iS ar 
staying in the house, and whom you must od ui Rs n" fe 
to help her. Rings ве] re d 5 RU AO eu 
Sweetest friends. Lady Caroline » » 
Allonby, e CS оа friend, Miss Worsley, who has 
j i ху wicked we аге. 

eee es think I spoke too strongly, Lady Hun- 
stanton, But there are some things in England - - 

LADY HUNSsTANTON: My dear young lady, there was a great deal 
of truth, I dare say, in what you said, and you looked very pretty 
while you said it, which is much more important, Lord Illingworth 
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would tell us. The only point where I thought you were a little 
hard was about Lady Caroline’s brother, about poor Lord Henry: 
He is really such good company. [Enter Footman.) Take Ms 
Arbuthnot’s things. 


[Exit Footman with wraps.] 


HESTER: Lady Caroline, I had no idea it was your brother. I am 
sorry for the pain I must have caused you-I-- 

TADY CAROLINE: My dear Miss Worsley, the only part of yout 
little speech, if I May so term it, with which I thoroughly agreed 
was the part about my brother. Nothing that you could possibly 
say could be too bad for him, I regard Henry as infamous, abso- 
lutely infamous. But I am bound to state, as you were remarking) 
Jane, that he is excellent company, and he has one of the best cooks 
in London, and after a good dinner one can forgive anybody; 
even one's own relations, 

LADY HUNSTANTON [fo Miss WORSLEY]: Now, do come, deaf; 
and make friends with Mrs Arbuthnot. She is onc of the good; 


Iam sorry to say Mrs Arbuthnot comes very rarely to me. But 
that is not my fault. 

MRS ALLONBY: What a bore it is the men staying so long afttf 
dinner! I expect they are saying the most dreadful things about us 

LADY STUTFIELD: Do you really think so? 

MRS ALLONBY: I am sure of it, 


LADY STUTFIELD: How very, very horrid of them! Shall we gu 
on to the terrace? 

MRS ALLONBY: Oh, anything to get away from the dowagers and 
the dowdies. [Rises and goes with LADY sruTEIRLD to door L.C] 
We are only going to look at the stars, Lady Hunstanton, 

LADY HUNSTANTON: You will find a great many, dear, a grea! 
many. But don’t catch cold. [To mrs ARBUTHNOT.] We shall 2 
miss Gerald so much, dear Mrs Arbuthnot. 


MRS ARBUTHNOT: But has Lord Illingworth really offered to mak? 
Gerald his secretary? 


: t 
LADY HUNSTANTON: Oh, yes! He has been most charming n. 
it. He has the highest possible opinion of your boy. You do 
know Lord Illingworth, I believe, dear. 
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MRS ARBUTHNOT: I have never met him. 

LADY HUNSTANTON: You know him by name, no doubt? 

MRS ARBUTHNOT: I am afraid I don't. I live so much out of the 
world, and see so few people. I remember hearing years ago of an 
old Lord Illingworth who lived in Yorkshire, I think. 

LADY HUNSTANTON: Ah, yes. That would be the last Earl but one. 
He was a very curious man. He wanted to marry beneath him. 
Or wouldn't, I believe. There was some scandal about it. The 
present Lord Illingworth is quite different. He is very distinguished. 
He does — well, he does nothing, which I am afraid our pretty 
American visitor here thinks very wrong of anybody, and I don't 
know that he cares much for the subjects in which you are so 
interested, dear Mrs Arbuthnot. Do you think, Caroline, that Lord 
Illingworth is interested in the Housing of the Poor? 

LADY CAROLINE: I should fancy not at all, Jane. 

LADY HUNSTANTON: We all have our different tastes, have we not? 
But Lord Illingworth has a very high position, and there is nothing 


he couldn’t get if he chose to ask for it. Of course, he is com- 
he has only come to his title 


Paratively a young man still, and n 
Within - how ost exactly is it, Caro ine, since Lord Illingw gen 
succeeded? 

LADY CAROLINE: About four years, 
the same year in which my brother ha 


€vening newspapers. 
LADY HUNSTANTON: Ah, I remember. That would be about four 


Years ago. Of course, there were a great many people between the 
Present Lord Illingworth and the title, Mrs Arbuthnot. There 
Was — who was there, Caroline? у 
LADY CAROLINE: There was poor Margaret's baby. You remember 
Ow anxious she was to have a boy, and it was а boy, butit died, 
and her husband died shortly afterwards, and she married almost 
immediately one of Lord Ascot's sons, who, I am told, beats her. 
LADY HUNSTANTON: Ah, that is in the family, dear, that is in the | 
family. And there was also, I remember, a clergyman who wanted 
to be a lunatic, or a lunatic who wanted to be a clergyman, I forget 
which, but I know the Court of Chancery investigated the matter, 
and decided that he was quite sane- ‘And Г saw him afterwards at 
poor Lord Plumstead’s with straws in his hair, or something very 
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odd about him. I can’t recall what. I often regret, Lady Carolin 
that dear Lady Cecilia never lived to see her son get the title. _ 

MRS ARBUTHNOT: Lady Cecilia? 

LADY HUNSTANTON: Lord Illingworth's mother, dear Mrs Аай 
not, was one of the Duchess of Jerningham's pretty daughters, an 
she married Sir Thomas Harford, who wasn’t considered a very 
good match for her at the time, though he was said to be the 
handsomest man in London. I knew them all quite intimately, 209 
both the sons, Arthur and George. 

MRS ARBUTHNOT: It was th 
Lady Hunstanton? 


е eldest son who succeeded, of сош® 


Hunstanton, I want to speak to Gerald 
at once. Might I see him? Can he be sent for? 


[Enter siR JOHN and ростов DAUBENY. SIR JOHN goes over (0 
LADY STUTFIELD, DOCTOR DAUBENY fo LADY HUNSTANTON] 


THE ARCHDEACON: Lord Illingworth has been most entertaining: 


I have never enjoyed myself more. [Sees mrs лввотнмот] A) 
Mrs Arbuthnot. 


" 
ot 
LADY HUNSTANTON [fo ростов DAUBENY]: You sce I have £ 
Mrs Arbuthnot to come to me at last. 


THE ARCHDEACON: That is a great honour, Lady Hunstanto 
Mts Daubeny will be quite jealous of you. Е 
LADY HUNSTANTON: Ah, I am so sorry Mrs Daubeny could #9 
come with you to-night, Headache as usual, I suppose. 
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ARCHDEACON: Yes, Lady Hunstanton; a perfect martyr. But 
she is happiest alone. She is happiest alone. 

LADY CAROLINE [to her husband]: John! 


. DOCTOR DAUBENY falks to LADY 


[str JOHN goes over to his wife 
HUNSTANTON and MRS ARBUTHNOT.] 

[Mns ARBUTHNOT watches LORD ILLINGWORTH the whole time. 
He has passed across the room without noticing her, and approaches MRS 
ALLONBY, who with LADY STUTHIELD is standing by the door looking 


on to the terrace. 


LORD InniNGworTH: How is the most charming woman in the 


world? 

MRS ALLONBY [faking LADY STU 
quite well, thank you, Lord 1l 
you have been in the dining-roo 
just left. 

LORD ILLINGWORTH: I was bored to death. Never opened my lips 
the whole time. Absolutely longing to Co es: 

MRS лттомвү: You should have. The American girl has been 
giving us a lecture. 

LORD пллксховтн: Really? All Ame 


тртвор by the hand]: We are both 
lingworth. But what a short time 
m! It seems 25 if we had only 


ricans lecture, T believe. 
What did she lecture 


I suppose it is something in their climate. 
about? A 
MRS ALLONBY: Oh, Puritanism, of course. 
am I not? How 


L : 1 
ORD ILLINGWORTH: I am going tO convert her, 


y long do you give me? 

IRS ALLONBY; A week. 

LORD ILLINGwORTH: А week is more than enough. 
[Enter GERALD and LORD ALERED |] 


runor): Dear mother. - 


GERALD [going to MRS ARBU 
I don't feel at all well. See me home, 


MRS ARBUTHNOT: Gerald, 
Gerald. I shouldn't have come- 

GERALD: I am so sorry, mother: Certainly. But you must know 
Lord Illingworth first. 


[Goes across тоот.) 


MRs ARBUTHNOT: Not to-night Gerald. 
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GERALD: Lord Illingworth, I want you so much to know m) 
mother. 

LORD ILLINGWORTH: With the greatest pleasure. [To MRS ALLON- 
By.] I'll be back in a moment. People's mothers always bore me to 
death. All women become like their mothers. That is their tragedy: 

MRS ALLONBY: No man does. That is his, 


А cht! 
LORD ILLINGWORTH: What a delightful mood you are in to-night! 


[Turns round and goes across with GERALD to MRS ARBUTHNOT: 


When he sees her, he starts back in wonder. Then slowly his eyes ttt! 
towards GERALD.] 


GERALD: Mother, this is Lord Illingworth, who has offered to take 
me as his private secretary. [MRS ARBUTHNOT bows coldly.] It is 2 
wonderful opening for me, isn't it? Thope he won't be disappointe 
inme, thatis all. You'll thank Lord Illingworth, mother, won't you! 

MRS ARBUTHNOT: Lord Illingworth is very good, I am sure, © 
interest himself in you for the moment. 

LORD ILLINGWORTH 
Gerald and I are great friends already, Mrs ... Arbuthnot. 


MRS ARBUTHNOT: There can be nothing in common between you 
and my son, Lord Illingworth. 


GERALD: Dear mother, how can you say so? Of course Lord Illing- 


worth is awfully clever and that sort of thing. There is nothing 
Lord Illingworth doesn’t know. ~ 


LORD ILLINGWORTH: My dear boy! 

GERALD: He knows more about life 
I feel an awful duffer when I am w 
course, I have had so few advantages. I have not been to Eton 
or Oxford like other chaps. But Lord Illingworth doesn't seem t 
mind that. He has been awfully good to me, mother. : 

MRS ARBUTHNOT: Lord Illingworth may change his mind, He may 


not really want you as his secretary. 
GERALD: Mother! 


a oU. 
MRS ARBUTHNOT: You must remember, as you said yourself, y 
have had so few advantages. 


я С° 
MRS ALLONBy: Lord Illingworth, I want to speak to you fo 
moment. Do come over, р 


Е ? Now: 
LORD ILLINGWORTH: Will you excuse me, Mrs Arbuthnot? N 
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don't let your charming mother make any more difficulties, 
Gerald. The thing is quite settled, isn't it? 
GERALD: I hope so. 


[LorD ILLINGWORTH goes across to MRS ALLONBY.] 


MRS ALLONBY: I thought you were never going to leave the lady 


in black velvet. 
LORD ILLINGWORTH: She is excessively handsome. 


[Looks at MRS ARBUTHNOT.] 


LADY HUNSTANTON: Caroline, shall we all make a move to the 
music-room? Miss Worsley is going to play. You'll come too, 
dear Mrs Arbuthnot, won't you? You don’t know what a treat is 
in store for you. [To DOCTOR DAUBENY.] I must ae Mis 
Worsley down some afternoon to the rectory- I shoul er 
like dear Mrs Daubeny to hear her on the violin. Ah, 1 orgot. 
Dear Mrs Daubeny's hearing is а little defective, 15 1t 2d " 

usa cHBRACON: Elen deafness disse Beau pri in Nes 3 i 
can't even hear my sermons noW- She reads them at home. Bu 
she has many resources in herself, many resources. 7 

LADY HUNSTANTON: She rcads a good deal, suppor Nd 

THE ARCHDEACON: Just the very largest print. T сусв 
rapidly going. But she's never morbid, never mor! PAR JA 

GERALD [to LORD ILLINGWORTH]: Do speak to 2 Bom ud 
Illingworth, before you go into the music-room. Shes 
somehow, you don't mean what you said to me. 

Age OND: ете re Lady Hunstanton, if 

LORD иллысмовтн: In a few moments. Lady Es pu 
Mrs Arbuthnot would allow me, I would like to say а 
to her, and we will join you later ор. и 

СИЕ Е 
say to her, and she will have а great deal » A UR 1 ES x 
every son who gets such an. offer, Mrs Arbuthnot. 
appreciate that, dear. 

LADY CAROLINE: John! : M 

LADY HUNSTANTON: Now, don’t keep 
Lord Illingworth. We can’t spare her. 


[Exit following the other guests- Sound of violin h 
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ї 

LORD ILLINGWORTH: So that is our son, Rachel! Well, I am У f 
proud of him. He is a Harford, every inch of him. By the way; - 
why Arbuthnot, Rachel? 

MRS ARBUTHNOT: Onc name is as good as another, when one lias | 
no right to any name. 

LORD ILLINGWORTH: I suppose so — but why Gerald? 

MRS ARBUTHNOT: After a man whose heart I broke — after my 
father. + 

LORD ILLINGWORTH: Well, Rachel, what is over is over. All I have 
got to say now is that I am very, very much pleased with our boy: 
The world will know him merely as my private secretary, but to | 
me he will be something very near, and very dear. It is a curious | 
thing, Rachel; my life seemed to be quite complete. It was not 50 


Tt lacked something, it lacked a son. I have found my son now, | 
Tam glad I have found him. 


MRS ARBUTHNOT: You h 
part of him. The boy is 


LORD ILLINGWORTH: My dear Rachel 


! 
LORD ILLINGWORTH: You forget; Rachel, it was you who left me: | 


It was not I who left you. 


LORD ILLINGWORTH: I had no 
Rachel, I wasn't much older thai 
two. I was twenty-one, I believe 
your father's garden. 

MRS ARBUTHNOT: When a man is old enough to do wrong be 
should be old enough to do right also. : 

LORD ILLINGWORTH: My dear Rachel, intellectual generalities 270 

Ways interesting, but generalities in morals means absolute a 
nothing. As for saying I left our child to starve, that, of coun 
untrue and silly, My mother offered you six hundred a year. B Х 


IIO 


expectations then. And besides | 
n you were. I was only twenty" - 
; when the whole thing began 39 — 
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you wouldn't take anything. You simply disappeared, and carried 
the child away with you. 
MRS A I Eun have accepted a penny from lier 
Your father was different. He told you, in my presence, when we 
Were in Paris, that it was your duty to marry me- PONT 
_ LORDILLINGWORTH: Oh, duty is what one expects from others, 
.. às not what one does oneself. Of course, I was influenced by my 
mother, Every man is when he is young. 
MRS ARBUTHNOT: I am glad to hear you say 
tainly not go away with you. 
LORD пллксзуовти: What nonsense, Rachel! 
DS ARBUTHNOT: Do you think I would allow my son=- 
rd. ILLINGWORTH: Our son. 
А ARBUTHNOT: My son [LORD ILLINGWORTH Уи his 


so. Gerald shall cer- 


h 
re ~ to go away with the man who spoiled my youth, who 
1 d my life, who has tainted every moment of my days? You 


On't realize wh 


ORD at my past has been in suffering and in shame. 
> ILINGWO 


ei A RTH: My dear Rachel, I must candidly say that I 
MRS АВВ crald’s future considerably more important than your past. 
LORD ур UTHNOT: Gerald cannot separate his future from my past. 
eXact] TINGWoRTH: That is exactly what he should do. That is 
you p ine you should help him to do. What a typical woman 
w Dus ! You talk sentimentally, and you are thoroughly selfish the 
, "look at thi: But don’t let us have a scene. Rachel, I want you to 
Point of yi matter from the common-sense point of view, from the 

9* view of what is best for our son, leaving you and me out 

ща © question. What is our son at present? An underpaid clerk 
imaging all Provincial Bank in a third-rate English town. If you 

Hei e 15 quite happy in such a position, you are mistaken. 

MRS ape roughly discontented. 


М8 *BUTHNOT: He was not discontented till he met you. You 
Os © made him so, 

D | d 
MING WORTH: Of course, I made him so. Discontent is the 


we RUD in the progress of a man or a nation. But I did not leave 

s With a mere longing for things he could not get. No, I made 

| young Charming offer. He jumped at it, I need hardly say. Any 
"5 man would. And now, simply because it turns out that I 

€ boy's own father and he my own son, you propose prac- 
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tically to ruin his career. That is to say, if I were a perfect stranger 
you would allow Gerald to go away with me, but as he is my own 
flesh and blood you won’t. How utterly illogical you are! 

MRS ARBUTHNOT: I will not allow him to go. 

LORD ILLINGWORTH: How can you prevent it? What excuse Gam 
you give to him for making him decline such an offer as mine? 
I won't tell him in what relation I stand to him, I need hardly say: 


But you daren’t tell him. You know that, Look how you have 
brought him up. 


thought of us. There Was no reas: 
life, why you should have rememberei 


» a horrible accident. Forget it. Don't come 


LORD ILLINGWORTH: Rachel, at the present moment you are not 


necessary to Gerald's carcer; I am. There is nothing more to ЁС 
said on the subject. 


MRS ARBUTHNOT: I will not let him go. 
LORD ILLINGWORTH: Here is Gerald. He has a right to. decide fot 
himself, 
[Enter GERALD ] | 


| 


GERALD: Well, dear mo 
Lord Illingworth? 


MRS ARBUTHNOT: I have not, Gerald. 


ther, I hope you have settled it all with 
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LORD ILLINGWORTH: Your mother seems not to like your coming 


with me, for some reason. 

GERALD: Why, mother? 

MRS ARBUTHNOT: I thought you were quite happy here with me, 
Gerald. I didn’t know you were so anxious to leave me. 

GERALD: Mother, how can you talk like that? Of course I have been 
quite happy with you. But a man can’t stay always with his mother. 
No chap does. I want to make myself a position, to do something. 
I thought you would have been proud to see me Lord Illingworth's 


Secretary. 
MRS ARBUTHNOT: I do not think you would be suitable as a private 
u have no qualifications. , 


secretary to Lord Illingworth. Yor : 
LORD ILLINGWORTH: I don't wish to seem to interfere for a 
moment, Mrs Arbuthnot, but as far as your Jast objection is con- 
cerned, I surely am the best judge. And I can only tell you that 
your son has all the qualifications I had hoped for. He has more, 
in fact, than I had even thought of. Far mote. [MRS eS 
remains silent] Have you any other reason, Mrs Arbuthnot, why 
you don’t wish your son to accept this 
SERALD: Have you, mother? Do answer. d 
LORD ILLINGWORTH: If you have, Mrs Arbuthnot, pray, pray say it. 
We are quite by ourselves here. Whatever it is, І need not say 
SUE. it 
* ert У, 
LORD I LINGwOn TH: If you would like to be alone IEEE pon) 
Twill leave you. You may have some other reason you don 


post? 


me to hear. 
MRSA а reason. y 
Is erator: Ihave no sth ae boy, we may look on the 
L е d 
" INGWortH: Then, my , ke a cigarette on the 


E as settled. Come, you am 
terrace together. MS ‘Arbuthnot, pray Jet me tell’ you, that 
I think you have acted very, УСУ wisely. 

q alone. She stands 


мот is left 


` [Exit with am 
h GERALD. MRS ARBU 
ble sorrow on her face.] 


immobile with a look of unuttera 


ACT DROP 


THIRD ACT 


SCENE 


The Picture Gallery at Hunstanton. Door at 
back leading on to terrace. 


TH 
[гово mriNGwonrR and GERALD, К.С. LORD ILLING WORTA 
lolling on a sofa. GERALD in a chair.) 


LORD ILLINGWORTH: Thoroughly sensible woman, your тое 
Gerald. I knew she would come round in the end. d 
GERALD: My mother is awfully conscientious, Lord Illingworth, 23 
I know she doesn’t think Iam educated enough to be your secre 
She is perfectly tight, too. I was fearfully idle when I was at sch0®! 
and I couldn’t Pass an examination now to 


» examinations are © fy 
+ ita manis a gentleman, he knows quite enous i 
whatever he knows is bad for him У 
of the world, Lord Illingworth. du 
be afraid, Gerald. Remember b 
most wonderful thing in the wo? 
с youth. The middle-aged are n 
in life's lumber-room. But youth ís 
Lord of Life. Youth has a kingdom il. 
born a king, and most people die in exile, like most kings. То сер 
back my youth, Gerald, there is nothing I wouldn't do - ex% 


LORD ILLINGWORTH: 


t 

GERALD: It is Very curious, my mother never talks to me abon i | 
father. I sometimes think she must have married beneath: "T 

LORD ILLINGWORTH [winces slightly]: Really? [Goes over ant A 


ui | 
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me od on GERALD's shoulder] You have missed not having a 

, ‚ I suppose, Gerald? 

ооо x my RT been so good to me. No one ever 

ia her as I have had. 

5 LLINGWORTH: I am quite sure o. 
Я at most mothers don't quite understand their sons. Don't realize, 
es that a son has ambitions, a desire to see life, to make himself 
fee After all, Gerald, you couldn't be expected to pass all your 

Е in such a hole as Wrockley, could you? 

NC Oh, no! It would be dreadful! 

b ILLINGWORTH: A mother's love is very 
ut it is often curiously selfish. І mean, the 

я selfishness in it. 

v [slowly]: I suppose there is- 
M NORD: Your mother 
= good women have such limite 

em small, their interests are so petty» aren'tthey? — М 

ALD: They are awfully interested, certainly, in things we don't 
zs much about. 
n ILLINGWORTH: I suppose your mo 

"s hat sort of thing. 

um Oh, yes, she's always going to church. 
be TeuncwoarH: Ah! she is not modern, and to b 
P c only thing worth being nowadays. You want to be modem 

on't you, Gerald? You want to know life as it really is. Not to 08 
Put off with any old-fashioned theorics about life. Well, what you 
ave'to do at present is simply to fit yourself for the best society. 

A man who can dominate a London dinner-table can dominate the 

World. The future belongs to the dandy. It is the exquisites who 

s going to rule. al 
RAED: I should like to wear nice things awfully, but [have says 
een told that 2 man should not think too much about his clothes. 
LORD iringwonrn: People nowadays are 2 absolutely $ я 
that they don’t understand the philosophy of the superficial. By the 
Way, Gerald, you should learn how to tie your tie better. Sentiment 
is all very well for the buttonhole. But the essential thing fora 

д necktie is style. А well-tied tie js the first serious step in life. 
ERALD [laughing]: I might be able to learn how to tie a tie, Lord 
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touching, of course, 
re is a good deal of 


is a thoroughly good woman. 
d views of life, their horizon is 


ther is very religious, and 


c modern is 
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Illingworth, but I should never be able to talk as you do. I dog 
know how to talk. | dia 

LORD ILLINGWORTH: Oh! talk to every woman as if you love E. 
and to every man as if he bored you, and at the end of. e 
season you will have the reputation of possessing the most pcr?" 
social tact. м. 

GERALD: But it is very difficult to get into society, isn't it? oi 

LORD ILLINGWORTH: To get into the best society, nowadays, ‘| 
has either to feed people, amuse people, or shock people - 
is all! 

GERALD: I suppose society is wonderfully delightful! à 

LORD ILLINGWORTH: To be in it is merely a bore. But to be |. 
it simply a tragedy. Society is a necessary thing. No man ES m 
real success in this world unless he has got women to back Е 
and women rule society. If you have not got women on your 97 


А oen З er 
you are quite over. You might just as well be barrister, or a st 
broker, or a journalist at once; 


GERALD: It is very difficult to 


- Men are problems, If you want to Е. 
Пу means — which, by the way, is always à 

ег, don’t listen to her. 
ly clever, aren't they? dic 
ould always tell them so. But, (0 of 
d, women represent the triump?, 4 


LORD ILLINGWORTH: One sh 
philosopher, my dear Geral, 


matter over mind — just as men Tepresent the triumph of 
over morals, 
GERALD: How then can wo: 


si 
men have so much power as you 
they have? 


ре 
LORD ILLINGWORTH: The history of women is the history of 
worst form of tyranny the world has ever known. The tyran?) 
the weak over the strong. It is the only tyranny that lasts. 
GERALD: But haven’t women got a refining influence? 
LORD ILLINGWORTH: Nothing refines but the intellect. 


ch 
GERALD: Still, there are many different kinds of women, 2 
there? E. 


LORD ILLINGWORT 
the coloured, 


н: Only two kinds in society: the plait 
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GERALD: But there are good women in society, aren't there? 

LORD ILLINGWORTH: Far too many. 

22: But do you think women shouldn't be good? 

RD ILLINGWORTH: One should never tell them so, they'd all 
become good at once. Women are a fascinatingly wilful sex. Every 
romam is a rebel, and usually in wild revolt against herself. 

В 2: You have never been married, Lord Illingworth, have you? 

ILLINGWORTH: Men marry because they are tired; women 
^ because they are curious. Both are disappointed. 

б ERALD: But don't you think one can be happy when one is married? 

ORD шіімсуовтн: Perfectly happy. But the happiness of a 
married man, my dear Gerald, depends on the people he has not 
Married. | 

CREER But if one is in love? 
RD ILLINGWoRTH: One should 

eas one should never marry. =, 

E ALD: Love is a very wonderful thing, isn’t it? — ate 
ORD ILLINGWORTH: When one is in love one begins by deceiving 
Oneself, And one ends by deceiving others. That is what the world 
calls a romance, But a really grande passion is comparatively rare 
nowadays. It is the privilege of people who have nothing to do. 
That is the one use of the idle classes in а country, and the only 

UNE uM of T pne 

Ы arto: worth: 

LORDI ui eee is my family name. You should study 
the Peerage, Gerald. It is the опе book a young шап ee ae 
should know thoroughly, and it is thing in fiction the 

English have ever clea And now, Gerald, you а ee “ate 3 

perfectly new life with me, and I want you to know how E xm 

MRS ARBUTHNOT appears of а] For the world has 


been made by fools that wise me 


always be in love. That is the 


terrace behin ) 
n should live in it! 


[Ener L.C. LADY HUNSTANTON and DR DAUBENY.] 


LADY wunsranton: Ah! here you 37^ deat Lord Illingworth. 
Well, I suppose you have been telling our YOURS сас 
END Sac e ede Den giving him a great deal of good 
advice over a pleasant cigarette- 
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et 3 ice, 
LORD ILLINGWORTH: I have been giving him the best of ай 


Lady Hunstanton, and the best of cigarettes. . E. 
LADY HUNSTANTON: I am so sorry I was not here to listen to y. i 
but I suppose I am too old now to learn. Except from you, Е 
Archdeacon, when you are in your nice pulpit. But then I " 
know what you are going to say, so I don't feel alarmed. [s Е] 
MRS ARBUTHNOT.] Ah! dear Mrs Arbuthnot, do come and 29) 
us. Come, dear. [Enter Mns ARBUTHNOT.] Gerald has been hata 
such a long talk with Lord Illingworth; I am sure you must b 
very much flattered at the pleasant way in which everything 


turned out for him. Let us sit down. [They sit down.] And how? 
your beautiful embroidery going on? м 


MRS ARBUTHNOT: I am always at work, Lady Hunstanton. 
LADY HUNSTANTON: 


Mrs Daubeny embroiders a little, ] 
doesn't she? j 


THE ARCHDEACON: She was 
a Dorcas. But the 


oe 
H 9 
very deft with her needle once, qu ; 


ts. She is very much interested in| 
own health. М. 


LADY HUNSTANTON: Ah! tha 
Now, what are you talking 
LORD ILLINGWORTH: I was 
that the world has always la 
the only way in which it has bee 


LADY HUNSTANTON: Now I am quite out of my depth. I vs 
am when Lord Illingworth says anything. And the Humi 
Society is most careless. They never rescue me. I am left to > 
I have a dim idea, dear Lord Illingworth, that you are alway? «dl 
the side of the sinners, and I know I always try to be on the * 
of the saints, but that is as far as I get. And after all, it mey be m^ 1 
the fancy of a drowning person. z di 

TORD ILLINGWORTH: The only difference between the saint 388677 
sinner is that every saint has a past, and every sinner has а fu y^ 

TADY HUNSTANTON: Ah! that quite does for me. I haven't 4 Ww 
to say. You and I, dear Mrs Arbuthnot, are behind the 28° 8 
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can't follow Lord Illingworth. Too much care was taken wi 
CA MR Iam afraid. To have been well brought RS 
Mese nowadays. It shuts one out from so much. 
ARBUTHNOT: I should be sorry to follow Lord Illingworth in 
any of his opinions. 
LADY HUNSTANTON: You are quite right, dear. 


c RA j 
[eznazp shrugs his shoulders and looks irritably over at his mother. 


Enter LADY CAROLINE.) 


LAD 
Y CAROLINE: Jane, have you seen John anywhere? 


LA б c 
E HUNSTANTON: You needn't be anxious about him, dear. He 
5 with Lady Stutfield; I saw them some time ago; in the Yellow 

y together. You are not 


Drawing-room. They seem quite happ 


вошь Caroline? Pray sit down. 
DY CAROLINE: I think I had better look after John. 


[Exit LADY CAROLINE] 


LADY HUNSTANTON: It doesn’t do to pay men so much attention. 
And Caroline has really nothing to be anxious about. Lady Stutfield 
15 very sympathetic. She is just as sympathetic about one thing as 
she is about another. A beautiful nature. [Enter 518 JOHN and MRS 
ALLONRY.] Ah! here is Sir John! And with Mrs Allonby too! 
pepe it was Mrs Allonby I saw him with. Sir John, Caroline 
MR as been looking everywhere for you. à 
fd airs phus We have been waiting for her in tl 
ar Lady Hi 1 
SADE m n AR An! the Music-room, of course. I thought it 
iam ting so defective. 


Was the Yellow Drawing-room, my memory is get 
[To the bos] Mrs Daubeny has а wonderful memory, 


hasn’t she? 
E arkable for her memory, 


TH f 
HEancupeacon: She used to be qE ay e 
ut since her last attack she re chiefly the events oF 2er early 

ch retrospections, great 


‘childhood. But she finds great pleasure in su 
pleasure, 


he Music-room, 


pEIELD and MR KELVIL.] 


[Enter LADY STU 
ear Lady Stutfield! and what has Mr 


PADY HUNSTANTON: Ah! d 
Kelvil been talking to you about? 
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LADY STUTFIELD: About Bimetallism, as well as I remember. E. 

LADY HUNSTANTON: Bimetallism! Is that quite a nice subje 
However, I know people discuss everything very freely nowadays 
What did Sir John talk to you about, dear Mrs Allonby? р 

MRS ALLON3Y: About Patagonia. 

LADY HUNSTANTON: Reall 


ly? What a remote topic! But very in 
proving, I have no doubt. 


people on almost all subjects. They are excessively advanced. 
LADY HUNSTANTON: What do they do? 


MRS ALLONBY: Apparently everything. 


very gratifying, dear Archdeactll 
re is permanently one, - On d 
d, is it not? 4 
d is simply divided into tW à 
incredible, like the public - a 


LADY STUTFIELD: And 
astonishes you? 


LORD ILLINGWORTH: I have been discovering all kinds of beautift! 
qualities in my own nature. 


MRS ALLONBY: Ah! don’t become quite perfect all at once. Do # 
gradually! 


thing, even our gigantic intellects, 
MRS ALLONBY: It is premature to ask us to fo 


р ive 
Tgive analysis, We forgi 
adoration; that is quite as mucl 


1 as should be Expected from us: 
[Enter Lord АТЕВЕЬ. He joins tapy STUTHELD.] 
H u 
LADY HUNSTANTON: Ah! we women should forgive everythings 


shouldn’t we, dear Mrs Arbuthnot? I am sure you agree Wi 
in that, 
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MRS ARBUTHNOT: I do not, Lady Hunstanton. I think there are 
many things women should never forgive. 

LADY HUNSTANTON: What sort of things? 

MRS ARBUTHNOT: The ruin of another woman's life. 


[Moves slowly away to back of stage.] 


LADY HUNSTANTON: Ah! those things are very sad, no doubt, but 
I believe there are admirable homes where people of that kind are 
looked after and reformed, and I think on the whole that the 
secret of life is to take things very, very easily. Ў 

MRS ALLONBY: The secret of life is never to have an emotion that 
is unbecoming. 

LADY srUTFIELD: The secret 0! 
being terribly, terribly deccived. 

KELVIL: The secret of life is to resist te 

LORD ILLINGWORTH: There is no secre! c 
One, is simply to be always looking for VET. Thee: 
not nearly enough. 1 sometimes pass а whole day without coming 
across a single one. It is quite dreadful. It makes one so n 


about the future. Rs 

LADY HUNSTANTON [shakes her fan at him]: I don’t в. nd 
dear Lord Illingworth, but cverything you have said t d 
to me excessively immoral. It has been most interesting, 
to you. у 

LORD ILLINGWORTH: All thought is immoral. Its uet а 
destruction, Ifyou think of anything, you kill п. Nothing 

cing thought of. А 

LADY BUNS ANTON: I don't understand a Mn UE OE 
But I have no doubt it is all quite true- Personally, CEDAR i 
to reproach myself with, on the score of Ее rS 

In women thinking too much. Woon sho! К think 
tion, as they should do all things ій moderation. 

LORD ть Moderation is a fatal thing, Lady Hunstanton. 
Nothing succeeds like excess. 

S ен I hope Г shall remember that. Topid an 
admirable maxim. But I’m beginning © forget everything. It’s a 
Sreat misfortune. о? i: 

LORD ILLINGWORTH: It is one of your most fascinating qualities, 
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Lady Hunstanton. No woman should have а memory. Memor 


in a woman is the beginning of dowdiness. One can always dl 
from a woman's bonnet whether she has got a memory or not. ». 
LADYHUNSTANTON:How charming youare, dear Lord Tine" 
You always find out that one’s most glaring fault is one a 
important virtue. You have the most comforting views of life. 


[Enter FARQUHAR] 
FARQUHAR: Doctor Daubeny’s carriage! 


LADY HUNSTANTON: My dear Archdeacon! It is only hal£-past к. 

THE ARCHDEACON [rising]: I am afraid I must go, Lady Hunstanto 
Tuesday is always one of Mrs Daubeny's bad nights. m 

LADY HUNSTANTON [rising]: Well, І won't keep you from of 
[Goes with him towards door.) I have told Farquhar to put a brace 
partridge into the carriage. Mrs Daub 


THE ARCHDEACON: It is ve 


» 
over to LORD ILLINGWORTH]: There 5^ 


MRS ALLONBY: You have 


oR? 
ALFRED] | 


GERALD [fo LORD ILLINGWORTH]: May I come too? 
LORD ILLINGWORTH: Do, my dear boy. 


[Moves towards door with mrs ALL 


ONBY and GERALD.] uj 
[EADY cAnoOLINE enters, looks rapidly round and goes out in ор 
direction to that taken by SIR JOHN and LADY STUTFIELD.] | 


MRS ARBUTHNOT: Gerald! 
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GERALD: What, mother? 


[Exit LORD ILLINGWORTH with MRS ALLONBY.] 


MRS ARBUTHNOT: It is getting late. Let us go home. 

GERALD: My dear mother. Do let us wait a little longer. Lord 
Illingworth is so delightful, and, by the way, mother, I have a 
great surprise for you. We are starting for India at the end of this 
month. 


MRs ARBUTHNOT: Let us go home. : 
GERALD; If you really want to, of course, mother, but I must bid 


good-bye to Lord Illingworth first. РИ be back in five minutes. 
[Exit] 


MRS ARBUTHNOT: Let him leave me if he chooses, 
him — not with him! I couldn't bear it. 


[Walks up and down. 
[Enter HESTER.) 


but not with 


HESTER: What a lovely night it is, Mrs Arbuthnot. 

MRS ARBUTHNOT: Is it? Я 

HESTER: Mrs Arbuthnot, I wish you would let us be friends. You 
are so different from the other women here. When Dm eh SAM 
the Drawing-room this evening, somehow you broug r fa 2 и 
а sense of what is good and pure in life. I had PRU В DE à 
are things that are right to say, But that may be said at the 8 
time and to the wrong people. 

MRs ливотнмот: I heard what you $ 
Worsley. dit. But I knew you would agree 

HESTER: I didn’t know you had heard it. But new y , 
With me. A woman ete has sinned should be punished, shouldn't 
she? 

MRS ARBUTHNOT: Yes. 

HESTER: She shouldn’t be allowe 

d men and women? 
RS ARBUTHNOT: She should not. Е 2 

HESTER: And the man should be punished in Panic it ch 

MAS Ano UREN ont In the same Way- And the en, if there are 
children, in the same way also? 
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HESTER: Yes, it is right that the sins of the parents should be visited 
on the children. It is a just law. It is God's law. 
MRS ARBUTHNOT: It is one of God's terrible laws. 


[Moves away to fireplace] 
HESTER: You are distressed 
Arbuthnot? 
MRS ARBUTHNOT: Yes. 


HESTER: Do you like him going away with Lord Illingworth? oi 
course there is position, no doubt, and money, but position a% 
money are not everything, are they? 

MRS ARBUTHNOT: They are nothing; they bring misery. 


HESTER: Then why do you let your son go with him? 
MRS ARBUTHNOT: He wishes it himself. 


about your son leaving you, Mo 


Illingworth. I heard them laught 
together as I passed through the Music-room, "ES 
MRS ARBUTHNOT: Don't trouble, Miss Worsley, I can wait. 


— do ask him to stay: 


any” 
buthnor, may I ask you is Sir John ™ 
where on the terrace? 

GERALD: No, Lady Caroline 


[Exit vA py CAROLINE.] 
GERALD: Dear moth 
about it, I am so 


happy. 


MRS ARBUTHNOT: At the prospect of going away? 


"m 
er, I am afraid [ kept you waiting. I forg? 50 
Һарру to-night, mother; I have never b 
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GERALD: Don't put it like that, mother. Of course I am sorry to - 
leave you. Why, you are the best mother in the whole world. But 
after all, as Lord Illingworth says, it is impossible to live in such a 
place as Wrockley. You don’t mind it. But I’m ambitious; I want 
something more than that. I want to have a career. I want to do 
something that will make you proud of me, and Lord Illingworth 
is going to help me. He is going to do everything for me. 

MRS ARBUTHNOT: Gerald, don't go away with Lord Illingworth. 
Timplore you not to. Gerald, I beg you! 


GERALD: Mother, how changeable you аге! You don’t seem to 
Je moment. An hour and a half 


know your own mind for a sing ) 
ago in the Drawing-room you agrecd to the whole thing; now you 
turn round and make objections, and try to force me to give up 
my one chance in life. Yes, my one chance. You don't suppose that 
men like Lord Illingworth are to be found every day, do you, 
mother? It is very strange that when I have had such a wonderful 
Piece of good luck, the one person to put difficulties in my way 
should be my own mother. Besides, you know, mother, I love 
Hester Worsley. Who could help loving her? I love her more than 
I have ever told you, far more. And if I had a position, if I had 
Prospects, I could - I could ask her to ~~ Don't you understand 
now, mother, what it means to me to be Lord Ilingwon 5 
Secretary? To start like that is to find a carcer rcady for onc - be or 
One — waiting for one. 11 were Lord Ilingworth’s ond I ES 
ask Hester to be my wife. As a wret bank clerk with а hundr 
а year it would be an impertinence. 

MRS ARBUTHNOT: I fear va need have no hopes of Miss Worsley. 
I know her views on life. She has just told them to me. 


[A pause.) 
T That is some- 

SERALD: Then I h ambition left, at any rate 
thing ZI pi FA e that! You have a зао a 
ambition, mother — haven't you? You have told me that the wort 
is a wicked place, that success js not worth having, that society is 


shallow, and all that sort of thing Jl, I don t believe it, mother. 


- wel y 
I think the world must be delightful. I think society must be 
exquisite, I think success is a thing WO" 


th having. You have been 
wrong in all that you taught me, mother, quite wrong. Lord 
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RBUTHNOT: I would sooner see you dead. | 
S. E Mother, what is your objection to Lord Illingworth? Td 
me — tell me right out. What is it? 
MRS ARBUTHNOT: He is a bad man. 
GERALD: In what way bad? I don't unders 
MRS ARBUTHNOT: I will tell you. 


^L believe 
М GERALD: I suppose you think him bad, because he doesn’t believ 


tand what you mean. 


you actually know? 


MRS ARBUTHNOT: It is something I know. 
GERALD: Something you are quite sure of? 
MRS ARBUTHNOT: Quite sure of. 
GERALD: How long have you known it? 
MRS ARBUTHNOT: For tw, 
GERALD: [s it fair to hat 

what have you or I to do with Lord Ilingworth’s carly life? WA" 
business is it of ours? 
MRS ARBUTHNOT: W. 


hat this man has been, he is now, and will P^ 
always. 


what Lord Illingworth did. I£ he did ani 
thing shameful, I will no ith hi 


well enough for that? 
MRS ARBUTHNOT: Gerald, come ni 


с 
as you used to do when you were а little boy, when you ir. 
mother's own boy. [GERALD sits down beside his mother, She bes 
her fingers through his hair, and strokes his hands] Gerald, jM de 
a girl once, she was very young, she was little over Зи E 
time. George Harford — that was Lord Ilingworth’s name a. si | 
George Harford met her. She knew nothing about life, Her im $0 | 
en He made this girl love him. He made her love him § | 


ine ists 
much that she left her father's house with him one morning: 
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loved him so much, and he had promised to marry her! He hid 
solemnly promised to marry her, and she had believed him. She 
was Very young, and — and ignorant of what life really is. But he 
put the marriage off from week to week, and month to month. — 
She trusted in him all the while. She loved him. – Before her child 
was born — for she had a child — she implored him for the child's 
sake to marry her, that the child might have a name, that her sin 
might not be visited on the child, who was innocent. He refused. 
After the child was born she left him, taking the child away, and 
her life was ruined, and her soul ruined, and all that was sweet, R 
and good, and pure in her ruined also. She suffered terribly — she 
suffers now. She will always suffer. For her there is no joy, no peace, 
no atonement. She is a woman who drags a chain like а guilty thing. 
She is a woman who wears a mask, like a thing that а leper. The 
fire cannot purify her. The waters cannot quench her anguish. 
Nothing can heal her! no anodyne can give her sleep! no poppies 
forgetfulness! She is lost! She is а lost soul! — That is why I-call 
Lord Illingworth a bad man. That is why I don't want my boy to 
be with him. 
GERALD: My dear mother, it all sounds very tragic, of counei But 
I dare say the girl was just as much to blame as Lord Illingworth 
Was. — After all, would a really nice girl, a girl with any nice — 
feelings at all, go away from her home wi à 
ith him as his wife? No nice girl would. 


VA not married, and live wi 
$ ARBUTHNOT [affer a pause]: Gerald, 
l Ergo th Lord Illingworth, 


ee 2 are at liberty to go away wi 
nd where 1 . 
Ато: depu 5 knew you wouldn't stand in my Way- You 
are the best woman God ever made: ‘And, as for Lord Illingworth, 
I don't believe he is capable of am ‘no infamous or base. I сап 
H believe it of him — I can’t. 
ESTER [outside]: Let me go! Let me go! 


o 


rror, and rushes over to GERALD 


[Enter HESTER in fe 
If in his arms: 


and flings herse 


RES) 3 
ESTER: Oh! save me — save me from him! 


G 
ERALD: From whom? 
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HESTER: He has insulted me! Horribly insulted me! Save me! 
GERALD: Who? Who has dared — 2 


и, 
[LORD ILLINGWorrn enters at back of stage. HESTER breaks from 
GERALD’S arms and points to him.] 


GERALD [he is quite beside himself with rage and indignation]: Lord 
Illingworth, you have insulted the purest thing on God's earth, 3) 
thing as pure as my own mother. You have insulted the woma 


I love most in the world with my own mother. As there is a G9 | 

in Heaven, I will kill you! 1 { 
MRS ARBUTHNOT [rushing across and catching hold of him]: No! Au 
GERALD [thrusting her back]: Don’t hold me, mother. Don’t hol 

me - ГІ kill him! 


MRS ARBUTHNOT: Gerald! 


" H ] f: is 
s his lip. After a time cnp raises I 
Puts his arm round her, and leads her from the тоот.] 


АСТ DROP 


А ————————— 


* FOURTH ACT у 


SCENE 


Sitting-room at Mrs Arbuthnot's. Large open French window at back, 
i looking on to garden. Doors R.C. and L.C. 


[crrarp AnnuTHNOT writing at table.) 
[Enter atic В.С. followed by LADY HUNSTANTON and MRS 


ALLONBY.] 


Alice: Lady Hunstanton and Mrs Allonby. 


k. [Exit L.C] 
ADY номтамтом: Good morning, Gerald. 


GERALD [rising]: Good morning, Lady Hunstanton. 
Mrs Allonby. "ma 

LADY HUNSTANTON [sitting down]: We came to inquire for 
dear mother, Gerald. I hope she is better? 

GERALD: My mother has not come down yet Lady Hunsantoñi, 

LADY HUNSTANTON: Ah, I am afraid the heat was too much or 
her last night, I think there must have been thunder in the aie 
Or perhaps it was the music. Music makes one feel so romantic - à 
least it always gets on one’s nerves. 


Mns AL ЭЗ, ing, nowadays. 
3 LONBY: It’s the same thing, - tes DONNEES, 
ADY HUNSTANTON: I am so glad I don't 


dear. I am afraid you mean something Wrong. Ah, I sec x ie 
рола Mrs Arbuthnot's pretty 100 Isn't it nice and old- › 
ashioned? i 

MRS ALLONBY [surveying the room through her lorgnette]: It looks quite 
dE happy English home. 

ADY HUNSTANTON: That's just th 
1. One feels your mother’s good 
about her, Gerald. 

Mns ALLONBY: Lord Illingwo! a 

that a good influence is the worst in 
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c word, dear; tbat just describes 
influence in everything she has 


ры ЕР 
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rth says that all influence is bad, but 
the world. 
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LADY HUNSTANTON: It would do him a great deal of good, deat 
Most women in London, nowadays, seem to furnish their room 
with nothing but orchids, foreigners, and French novels, But P. 
we have the room ofa sweet saint. Fresh natural flowers, books tha! 1 
don't shock one, pictures that one can look at without blushing. f 

MRS ALLONBY: But I like blushing. Д b. 

TADY HUNSTANTON: Well, there is a good deal to be said Г. 
blushing, if one can do it at the proper moment. Poor dear Hu 
stanton used to tell me I didn't blush nearly often enough. But ther 
he was so very particular, He wouldn't let me know any of al 
men friends, except those who were over seventy, like poor Lo р 
Ashton: who afterwards, by the Way, was brought into the Divor 
Court. A most unfortunate case. 

MRS ALLONBY: I deli 
one the devotion ој 
man. 


1 
ght in men over Seventy. They always of 
£ a lifetime. I think seventy an ideal age 015 


mediately, don’t you? 
GERALD: I have given u 
a Secretary. a 
TADY HUNSTANTON: Surely not, Gerald! It would be most шл 
of you. What reason can you have? 
GERALD: I don’t think I should be 
MRS ALLONBY: I wish Lord Illin, 
secretary. But he says I am not s 
LADY HUNSTANTON: My dear, 
this house. Mrs Arbuthnot d, 


р 
H H й 
Р my intention of being Lord Hlingwor р 


' 
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LADY HUNSTANTON: My dear, how can you say that? There is no 
resemblance between the two things at all. But really, Gerald, 
what do you mean by not being suitable? : 

GERALD: Lord Illingworth’s views of life and mine are too different. 

LADY HUNSTANTON: But, my dear Gerald, at your age you shouldn't 
have any views of life. They are quite out of place. You must be 
guided by others in this matter. Lord Illingworth has made you the 
most flattering offer, and travelling with him you would see the 
world — as much of it, at least, as one should look at - under the 
best auspices possible, and stay with all the right people, which is 
50 important at this solemn moment in your career. 

GERALD: I don’t want to see the world: Гус seen enough of it. 

Mns ALLONBY: I hope you don’t think 
Mr Arbuthnot. When a man says that, 
exhausted him. 

GERALD: I don’t wish to leave my mother. 

LADY HUNSTANTON: Now, Gerald, that is pure laziness on your 
part. Not leave your mother! If I were your mother I would insist 


оп your going. 


you have exhausted life, 
one knows that life has 


[Enter ALICE TAG: 


ALICE: Mrs Arbuthnot’s compliments, my lady, but she has a bad 
headache, and cannot see any one this morning. 


[Exit R.C.] 


A bad headache! I am so sorry! Per- 


LADY HUNSTANTON [rising]: Rus uU 
5 ternoon, she 1s 


haps you'll bring her up to Hunstanton 
better, Gerald. 

GERALD: I am afraid not this afternoon, 

LADY HUNSTANTON: Well, to-morrow, then. Ah, if you had a 
father, Gerald, he wouldn’t let you waste your life here. He would 
send you off to Lord Illingworth at once. But mothers are so weak. 
They give up to their sons in everything. We are all heart, all heart. 
Come, dear, I must call at the rectory and inquire for Mrs Daubeny, 
who, I am afraid, is far from well. It is wonderful how the Arch- 
deacon bears up, quite wonderful. He is the most sympathetic of 
husbands. Quite a model. Good-bye, Gerald, give my fondest love 
to your mother. 


Lady Hunstanton. 
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MRS ALLONBY: Good-bye, Mr Arbuthnot. 
GERALD: Good-bye. : 


[Exit LADY HUNSTANTON and MRS ALLONBY. GERALD Я 
down and reads over his letter.] 


E 
GERALD: What name can I sign? I, who have no right to any nami 
; ; il 

[Signs пате, puts letter into envelope, addresses it, and is about to seal 


la 
when L.C. door opens and Mns ARBUTHNOT enters. GERALD 
down sealing-wax. Mother and son look at each other.] 


LADY HUNSTANTON [through French window at the back]: соо И 
again, Gerald. We are taking the short cut across your pre 
garden. Now, remember my advice to you — start at once W! 
Lord Illingworth. d 

MRS ALLONBY: Аи revoir, Mr Arbuthnot. Mind you bring me ba 2 
something nice from your travels — not an Indian shawl - on 4 
account an Indian shawl. 

[Exeunt.] 


GERALD: Mother, I have just written to him. 
MRS ARBUTHNOT: To whom? " 


р H H b 
GERALD: To my father. I have written to tell him to come her? 4 


four o'clock this afternoon. d 
MRS ARBUTHNOT: He shall not come here. He shall not cross ^. 


threshold of my house. 
GERALD: He must come. 


MRS ARBUTHNOT: Gerald, if you are going away with Lord IE 
worth, go at once. Go before it kills me: but don't ask me ^ 
meet him. 4 

GERALD: Mother, you don’t understand, Nothing in the M. 
would induce me to 50 away with Lord Illingworth, or to © | 


t 
you. Surely you know me well enough for that. No: Ihave wot 3 
to him to say -— e 


GERALD: Can't you guess, mother, what I have written in this ! 
MRS ARBUTHNOT: No. do? 
GERALD: Mother, surcly you can. Think, think what must be: 
now, at once, within the next few days. 
MRS ARBUTHNOT: There is nothing to be done. 
% 


MRS ARBUTHNOT: What can you have to say to him? ef 
ette 
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GERALD: I have written to Lord Illingworth to tell him that he must 
marry you. 

MRS ARBUTHNOT: Marry me? 

GERALD: Mother, I will force him to do it. The wrong that has 
been done you must be repaired. Atonement must be made. Justice 
may be slow, mother, but it comes in the end. In a few days you 
shall be Lord Illingworth's lawful wife. 

MRS ARBUTHNOT: But, Gerald —— 

GERALD: I will insist upon his doing it. I 
will not dare to refuse. 

MRS ARBUTHNOT: But, 
Lord Illingworth. 

GERALD: Not marry him? Mother! 

MRS ARBUTHNOT: I will not marry him. ; 

GERALD: But you don't understand: it is for your sake Dm ея 
not for mine. This marriage, this necessary marriage us LAUS 
Which for obvious reasons must inevitably take place, мене В 
me, will not give me a name that will be really, rightly Б E 
bear, But surely it will be something for you, that you, a mo Е i 
should, however late, become the wife of the man who is my 
father. Will not that be something? 

MRS ARBUTHNOT: I will not marry him. 

GERALD: Mother, you must. 

MRS ARBUTHNOT: I will not. 
done. What atonement can be 
Possible. I am disgraced: he isn 
ofa man and a woman as it ust 
And the ending is the ordinary ending. 
man goes free. i : 

cena: I don't know if that is the ordinary ae ad 8 
itis not. But your life, at any rate, shall no x e h. It does 
shall make whatever reparation is possible. It is not e DER 
not wipe out the past, I know that. But at least it ma 

hrs anne ae to may 

HNOT: I refuse a ET 

GERALD: If ho aoe i you himself and asked you iP а his wife 
You would give him a different answer- Remember, he is my 
father. 


will make him do it: he 


Gerald, it is I who refuse. I will not marry 


You talk of atonement for a wrong 
made to me? There is no atonement 
ot. That is all. It is the usual history 


ens, as it always happens. 
a ue woman suffers. The 


Lord Illingworth. 
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the bitterness out of your life, to take away the shadow E. 
on your name, that this marriage must take place. The i 
alternative: and after the Marriage you and I can go away tog 4 

But the marriage must take place first. It is а duty that y $ 
not merely to yourself, but to all other women — yes: to 
other women in the world, lest he betray more. р 


E. 
x is 1 
MRS ARBUTHNOT: Т owe nothing to other women, There 


; wor 
one of them to help me. There is not one woman in the 
to whom I could go for pi 


if I could win it. Women 


hot sinned to do with me, or 


them? We do not understand each other. 


[Enter HESTER behind.] 


GERALD: I implore you to do what I ask you, 


5 mil 
MRS ARBUTHNOT: What son has ever asked of his mother to 
so hideous a Sacrifice? None, 


GERALD: What mother 


hi 
has ever refused to marry the father of 
own child? None, 


rst, then. I will not do іс. 4 
GERALD: Mothe AE ligion, and you brought E 
i ll, surely your religion, the roig. А 
; mother, must tell you tha 


EE 
ask God's blessing on so u 
mockery as a marriage between me and George Harford. 


s Һет. ^^. 
5 us to say. I will not say the obit 
ҺопоШ 5 
ove the man I loathe, to E. 
ur, to obey him who, in his 
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made me to sin? No: marriage is a sacrament for those who lo 
each other. It is not for such as him, or such as me. Gerald, to E 
you from the world’s sneers and taunts I have lied to the oi 
For twenty years I have lied to the world. I could not tell the ord 
the truth. Who can, ever? But not for my own sake will I lie to 
God, and in God's presence. No, Gerald, no ceremony, Church- 
hallowed or State-made, shall ever bind me to George Harford. 
It may be that I am too bound to him already, who, robbing me, 
yet left me richer, so that in the mire of my life I found the pearl 
of price, or what I thought would be so. 

GERALD: I don't understand you now. 

MRS ARBUTHNOT: Men don't unders 
no different from other women except in the wrong done me and 
the wrong I did, and my very heavy punishments and great dis- 
grace. And yet, to bear you I had to look on death. To nurture you 
Thad to wrestle with it. Death fought with me for you. All women 
have to fight with death to keep their children. Death, being child- 
less, wants our children from us. Gerald, when you were naked I 
clothed you, when you were hungry I gave you food. Night and 
day all that long winter I tended you. No office is too mean, no 
care too lowly for the thing we women love - and oh! how I loved 
you. Not Hannah, Samuel more. ‘And you needed love, for you 


were weakly, and only love could have kept you alive. Only love 
reless often and without 


сар keep anyonc alive. And boys ate са! 
thinking give pain, and we always fancy that when they come to 
But it is not so. 


EE E they will repay us- 
5 estate and know us better they 4 Е B make friends with 


The world draws them from our side, and a 
whom they are happier than they are with us, and have amuse- 
and interests that are not ours: 


when they find life bitter they 
i et we do not taste its 
friends and went into 


tand what mothers are. I am 


Sweetness with them. . - 
their houses and were glad with 
did not dare to follow, but staye 

shut out the sun and sat in darkness. What should I have done in 
honest households? My past was ever with rad 
I didn't care for the pleasant things of life. I tell you I longed for 
them, but did not dare to touch them, fecling I had no right. You 
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thought I was happier working amongst the poor. That was Е. 
mission, you imagined. It was not, but where clse was De E. 
The sick do not ask if the hand that smooths their pillow is P 
nor the dying care if the lips that touch their brow have known di 
kiss of sin. It was you I thought of all the time; I gave to them 4 
love you did not need: lavished on them a love that wig in 
theirs. . . . And you thought I spent too much of my time in 50 Я 
to Church, and in Church duties. But where else could I p 
God's house is the only house where sinners are made welcome 
and you were always in my heart, Gerald, too much in my p. 
For, though day after day, at morn or evensong, I have knelt f 
God's house, I have never repented of my sin. How could I P 
of my sin when you, my love, were its fruit! Even now that YO! 
are bitter to me I cannot repent. I do not. You are more to me "a 
innocence. I would rather be your mother — oh! much rather" 4 
than have been always pure, ... Oh, don't you see? don't Y 
understand? It is my dishonour that has made you so dear to 14 


: s 2 а 
Itis my disgrace that has bound you so closely to me. It is the р? 1 


А С 
I paid for you — the price of soul and body — that makes me 10% 


. You as I do. Oh, don't ask me to do this horrible thing. child E 
my shame, be still the child of my shame! Д 


GERALD: Mother, I didn't know you loved me so much as that. L 
I will be a better son to you than I have been. And you and I mv j 
never leave each other . . . but, mother . . . I can’t help it . -- uw 

wife. You must marry him. It is your d 

"d embracing Mrs ARBUTHNOT): NO 97. 


divelli 
MRS ARBUTHNOT: No, not for me. For me the world is shrive 
to a palm's bre. 


adth, and where I walk there are thorns. alles? 
HESTER: It shall not be so. We shall somewhere find green Vo. n 
and fresh waters, and if we weep, well, we shall weep tog® 
Have we not both loved him? 
GERALD: Hester! 


n | c at all 
HESTER [waving him back]: Don’t, don’t! You cannot love m 
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Eo you love her also. You cannot honour me, unless she's holier 
you. In her all womanhood is martyred. Not she alone, but all 
of us are stricken in her housc. : 
GERALD: Hester, Hester, what shall I do? 

HESTER: Do you respect the man who is your father? 

GERALD: Respect him? I despise him! He is infamous. 

HESTER: I thank you for saving me from him last night. 

GERALD: Ah, that is nothing. [would die to save you. But you don’t 
tell me what to do now! 

HESTER: Have I not thanked you for saving me? 

GERALD: But what should I do? 

HESTER: Ask your own heart, not mine. 
save, or shame. 

MRs ARBUTHNOT: Hc is hard — he 
GERALD [rushes over and kneels down 
me: I have been to blame. 
MRs ARBUTHNOT: Don't kiss 

cold: something has broken it. 

RESTER: Ah, don't say that. Hearts live by being wounded: Pleasure 
may turn a heart to stone, riches may make it callous, but sorrow — 
oh, sorrow cannot break it. Besides, what sorrows have you now? 
Why, at this moment you are more dear to him than ever, dear 
though you have been, and oh! how dear you have been always. 
Ah! be kind to him. 

GERALD: You are my mother and my father all in one. I need no 
second parent. It was for you Ispoke, for you alone. Oh, say some- 
thing, mother. Have I but found one Jove to lose another? Don't 
tell me that. O mother, you are cruel. 


If sobbing on a sofa.] 


I never had a mother to 


is hard. Let me go away. 
beside his mother] Mother, forgive 


my hands: they are cold. My heart is 


[Gets up and flings himse! 
MRS ARBUTHNOT [fo uester]: But has he found indeed another 
love? 
HESTER: You kno 
MRS ARBUTHNOT: But we 2 
HESTER: Who, being loved, 
"They are a burden. Let him 
Mns ARBUTHNOT: But WE 


w I have loved him always- 
re very poor 
is poor? Oh, 
share it with me. 

are disgraced. We rank among the 


no one. I hate my riches. 
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outcasts. Gerald is nameless. The sins of the parents should М 
visited on the children. It is God's law. 
HESTER: I was wrong. God's law is only Love. slowly 
MRS ARBUTHNOT [rises, and taking HESTER by the hand, p in i 
over to where GERALD is lying on tlie sofa with his head burie oi 
hands. She touches him and he looks up]: Gerald, I cannot give y 
father, but I have brought you a wife. 
GERALD: Mother, I am not worthy either of her or you. hea 
MRS ARBUTHNOT: So she comes first, you are worthy. And M. 
youare away, Gerald... with... her oh, think o£ me d d 
Don't forget me. And when you pray, pray for me. We shi 
pray when we are happiest, and you will be happy, Gerald. 
HESTER: Oh, you don’t think of leaving us? 
GERALD:. Mother, you won’t leave us? 
MRS ARBUTHNOT: I mi 


GERALD: Mother! 

MRS ARBUTHNOT: 
always, 

HESTER [fo MRS ARBUTHNOT] 

MRS ARBUTHNOT: Later on, 


ght bring shame upon you! 
ot | 
For a little then: and if you let me, near У 


; п. 
: Come out with us to the garde 
later on. 


[Exeunt ugs ER and GERALD ] 


[Mrs arsuTHNoT goes towards door L.C, Stops at looking-glass 
over mantelpiece and looks into it] 


[Enter atice RC] 


ALICE: A gentleman to sce you, ma’am. 
MRS ARBUTHNOT: Say Iam not at 


iS я 2 oR 
card from salver and looks at it] Say I will not sce him. [2 


TL 
DS ass @ 
ILLINGWORTH enters. MRS ARBUTHNOT sees him in the gla 0 


: ave 
starts, but does not turn round. Exit ALICE.] What can you h 
Say to me to-day, 


ing to 5% 
George Harford? You can have nothing 
to me. You must leave this house. 


| 

ou 

5 out Ус 

LORD ILLINGWORTH: Rachel, Gerald knows everything ab ill so 
and me now, so some arrangement must be come to that v 


Е 2 ing 
us all three. 1 assure. you, he will find in me the most charming 
generous of fathers, 


: I save 
MRS ARBUTHNOT: My son may come in at any moment. 


my 
home. Show me the card. [та 
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you last night. I may not be able to save you again. My son feels 
my dishonour strongly, terribly strongly. I beg you to go. 

LORD ILLINGWORTH [sifting down]: Last night was excessively un- 
fortunate. That silly Puritan girl making a scene merely because I 
wanted to kiss her. What harm is there in a kiss? 

MRS ARBUTHNOT [turning round]: A kiss may ruin a human life, 
George Harford. I know that. I know that too well. 


LORD ILLINGWORTH: We won't discuss that at present. What is of 


importance to-day, as yesterday, is still our son. I am extremely 
d though it may seem to you, 


fond of him, as you know, and od. 

Iadmired his conduct last night immensely. He took up the cudgels 
for that pretty prude with wonderful promptitude. He is just what 
Ishould have liked a son of mine to be. Except that no son of mine 
should ever take the side of the Puritans: that is always an error. 
Now, what I propose is this. 

MRS ARBUTHNOT: Lord Illingworth, no Propo 
interests me. 

LORD ILLINGWORTH: Accor 
I can’t legitimize Gerald. But I can 
worth is entailed, of course, but it is a tedious barrack of a place. 
He can have Ashby, which is much prettier, Harborough, which : 
has the best shooting in the north of England, and the house in St 
James's Square. What more can à gentleman require in this world? 

MRS ARBUTHNOT: Nothing more, Гат quite sure. à 

LORD ILLINGWORTH: As Юга title, a title is really rather a ee 
in these democratic days. As George Harford I had everything Y 
wanted. Now I have merely everything that other peop JE 
which isn't nearly so pleasant. Well, my proP' osal is this b 

MRS ARBUTHNOT: I told you І was not interested, and I beg you 


to go. 


LORD ILLINGWORTH: The boyi D 
the year, and with me for the other six. That Š perfectly fair, is it 
not? You can have whatever allowance you 486 * s 

you choose. As for your past, no one knows anything about it 

и Е e is the Puritan, of course, the 

Puritan T white muslin, doesn’t count. She couldn't tell 

she objected to being kissed, 


the story without explaining that she | 
could Te And all the women would think her a fool and the men 
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, 
think her а bore. And you need not be afraid that Gerald Mo 
my heir. I needn't tell you I have not the slightest inteni 
ee а You come too late. My son has no need of Y 
You are not necessary. 
LORD ILLINGWORTH: What do you mean, Rachel? íÁ— 
MRS ARBUTHNOT: That you are not necessary to Gerald's careca 
He docs not require you. | 
LORD ILLINGWORTH: I do not understand you. E. 
MRS ARBUTHNOT: Look into the garden. [Lord ILLINGWORT™ 
rises and goes towards window.] You had bett 


us 
er not let them и. 
у : 
you bring unpleasant memories. [совр пілмсуодтн loo 


: > from 
and starts.] She loves him. They love each other. We are safe ff i 
you, and we are going away. 

LORD ILLINGWORTH: Where? 


ill | 
: We will not tell you, and if you find us we WP | 


B 4 host 
ou tried to soil, from the boy M a 
the mother whose dishonour co 


LORD ILLINGWORTH: You 

MRS ARBUTHNOT: I was t 
have changed. 

LORD ILLINGWORTH: 
know life too early. 


, js the 
MRS ARBUTHNOT: And we women know life too late. That is 


difference between men and women, 


have grown hard, Rachel. ый 
00 weak once. It is well for me tha 


I was very young at the time, We 200 


[A pause.] 


LORD ILLINGWORTH: Rachel, I 
of no use to him now. I may b 
son. Bring us together, Rachel, 


be 
Want my son. My moncy € 
с of no use to him, but I wan 
You can do it if you choose. 


1 


[Sees letter on table.] 


MRS ARBUTHNOT: There is no room 
Dot interested in you. 
LORD ILLINGWORTH: 


в 
in my boy's life for уои. He 


Then why does he write to me? 
Я 140 
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MR 
d S ARBUTHNOT: What do you mcan? 
RD ILLINGWORTH: What letter is this? 


[Takes up letter.] 


я Е That - is nothing. Give it to me. 

i rael uc Tt is addressed to me. 

a pee T You are not to open it. I forbid you to open it. 
wort: And in Gerald's handwriting. 


MRS 
ARBUTHNOT: It was not to have been sent. It is a letter 


he T í 
wrote to you this morning; before he saw mc. But he is sorry 


now i 
ES he wrote it, very Sorry- You are not to open it. Give it to 
LORD 
zh ILLINGWORTH: It belongs to mc: [Opens it, sits down and 
TES - 4 
5 it slowly. MRS ARBUTHNOT watches him all the time.] You 


pare read this letter, I suppose Rachel? 

RBUTHNOT: No. 

LORD ILLINGWORTH: You kno 

MRS ARBUTHNOT: Yes! 

LORD ILLINGWORTH; I don’t admit for а moment that the boy is 

tight in what he says. I don't admit that it is апу duty of mine to 
narry you. I deny it entirely. But to get my son back Lam ready — 
yes, lam ready to marry yOu, Rachel - and to treat you always wi 
the deference and respect due to my wife. I will marry you 95 soon 

a z s choose. I give you my word of honour. 

RBUTHNOT: You made that promise to mi 

broke it. 

LORD ILLINGWORTH: Í will keep it now- And that will show you 

ast as much as YOU Jove him. For when I 

re are some ambitions I shall have to 

if any ambition is high. 

Lord Illingworth. 


w what is in it? ; 


c once before and 


that I love my son, at le: 
marry you, Rachel, the 
surrender. High ambitions, t00, 
MRS ARBUTHNOT: I decline to marry YOu, 
LORD ILLINGWORTH: Are you serious? 
MRS ARBUTHNOT: Y65- 
LORD ILLINGWORTH: DO tell me your reasons. They would interest 


me enormously- 
ve already explained them to my son. 


Mns AnpuTRNOT: I ha 
LORD ILLINGWORTH: I suppose they were intensely sentimental 
, 
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weren't they? You women live by your emotions and for them: 
You have no philosophy of life. E. 
MRS ARBUTHNOT: You are right. We women live by ош: отон 
and for them. Ву our passions, and for them, if you will. I E. 
two passions, Lord Hlingworth; my love of him, my hate of y 
You cannot kill those. They feed cach other. E. 
LORD ILLINGWORTH: What sort of love is that which nceds 
have hate as its brother! a 
MRS ARBUTHNOT: It is the sort of love I have for Gerald. Do 7S 
think that terrible? Well, it is terrible. All love is terrible. All M 
is a tragedy. I loved you once, Lord Illingworth. Oh, what 


tragedy for a woman to have loved you! 
LORD ILLINGWORTH: So 


MRS ARBUTHNOT: Yes. 
LORD ILLINGWORTH: Because 
MRS ARBUTHNOT: Үс, 
LORD ILLINGWORTH: And 
MRS ARBUTHNOT: No, 


LORD ILLINGWORTH: I am glad of that, Rachel, 
MRS ARBUTHNOT: He 


you really refuse to marry me? 


you hate me? 


LORD ILLINGWORTH [reads letter over again, very slowly]: May 1 E 
by what arguments you made the boy who wrote this letter, b 
beautiful, passionate letter, believe that you should not marry В 
father, the father of your own child? 

MRS ARBUTHNOT: It was not I 

LORD ILLINGWORTH: What 

MRS ARBUTHNOT: The P 


Е 2 cr. 
who made him sce it, It was anoth 
Sin-de-sidcle person? 
uritan, Lord Illingworth. 


[A pause] 


e 
, л tabli 
LORD ILLINGWORTH [winces, then rises slowly and goes over to 


; e (0 
where his hat and gloves are. Mrs ARBUTHNOT js standing ot 
the table, He picks ир one of the gloves, and begins putting it on]: 
is not much then for me to do here, Rachel? 
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MRS ARBUTHNOT: Nothing. 

Er ILLINGWORTH: It is good-bye, is it? 

rac For ever, I hope, this time, Lord Illingworth. 
En LincwortH: How curious! At this moment you look 
i y as you looked the night you left me twenty years ago. You 

ave just the same expression in your mouth. Upon my word 
Rachel, no woman ever loved meas you did. Why, you gave your: : 
self to me like a flower, to do anything I liked with. You d the 
prettiest of playthings, the most fascinating of small romances. 
[Pulls out watch.] Quarter to two! Must be strolling back to Паб 
stanton. Don't supposc I shall sce you there again. I'm sorry, I am, 
86 Ie s been an amusing experience to have met amongst people 
one’s own rank, and treated quite seriously too, one’s mistress, 


and one’s - - 


ae ARBUTHNOT snatches up glove and strikes LORD ILLING- 

ee i ae the face with it, LORD ILLINGWORTH starts. He is 

pr y the insult of his punishment. Then he controls himself, and goes 
window and looks out at his son- Sighs and leaves the тоот.) 


MRS ARBUTHNOT [ falls sobbing on the sofa]: He would have said it. 


He would have said it. 


[Enter GERALD and wEsTER from the garden.) 


came out after all. So we 


mother. You never 
have not been crying? 


GERALD: Well, dear 
have come into fetch you. Mother, you 


[Kneels down beside ег.) 


mas ливотннот: My boy! My boy! My boy! 


[Running her fingers through his hair.] 


HESTER [coming over]: But you have two children now. You'll let 
hter? 


me be your dau; 
[looking up]: Would you choose me for a mother? 


MRS ARBUTHNOT 
eta civem I have ever known. 
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GERALD: Hallo, mother, whose glove is this? You have had a visitor. 
Who was it? 
MRS ARBUTHNOT [| 


turning round]: Oh! no one. No one in pat 
ticular. A man of 


no importance, 
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MRS СНЕУВЕВУ 


EM ee 
FIRST ACT 


SCENE 


The octagon room at Sir Robert Chiltern’s house in 
т Grosvenor Square. 
rns brilliantly lighted and ! full of guests- At the top A e Ne 
seven years p а woman of grave Greek beauty, a ыы Ad an 
dle staircase ie we P E^ fal Pici illumine a 
gss eighteen cen De a ek et im ; the Triump of 
We from a desi агу French tapestry = pi j ig th ТН OD 
the ri lip: a design by Boucher — that is stretched on the staircase s 
is fi a is the entrance to the тняс-тоот. The sound of 4 Bs ee : 
Mas y heard. The entrance on the left leads to other ev nh pee 
Ree CONS and LADY BASILDON; two very prety ye A: " 
"Their together on a Louis Seize sofa. They are types of eet 
E a affectation of manner has a delicate charm. 
Paint them.) 


ah 


à : aret? 
MRs MAnCHMONT: Going On to the Hartlocks to-night, Marga ^ 


LADY pA. ? р. , 
тром: 1 suppose 80. Are yous , ive, don't 
3 MARCHMONT: ve Horribly tedious parte T 
су? 
2 kno 
LADY pasttpon: Horribly tedious! oct 
know why I go anywhere. |, be educated. 


M re 
RS MARCHMONT: Г come t ein! educated! 
2 пе almost on а level with the 


L 
E nAsILDON: Ah! Yo I Te puse 
RS MARCHMONT: 50 Da But dear Gertrude Chiltern is always 


Е ed “id have some serious purpose in life. So I come 
g me tha! 
here to try to find 98% $ 
y to Be: und through her lorgnette]: I don’ 
г ping”! 1 t sce any- 
i B s SON [hom one could possibly call a serious coe 
BRE hs РЕ mein (0 dinner talked to me about his wife 
the whole time 
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MRS MARCHMONT: How very trivial of him! ouf 
LADY BASILDON: Terribly trivial! What did your man talk a 

MRS MARCHMONT: About myself. 

LADY BASILDON [languidly]: And were you interested? 

MRS MARCHMONT [shaking her head]: Not in the smallest degree: 
LADY BASILDON: What martyrs we are, dear Margaret! M. 
MRS MARCEMONT [rising]: And how well it becomes us, Olivia! 


E $ ;NANJAO 
[They rise and go towards the music-room. The vicomte DE NANJ 


5 4 i л roaches 
a young attaché known for his neckties and his Anglomania, app 
with a low bow, and enters into conversation.] 


d 
MASON [announcing guests from tlie top of the staircase]: Mr and Lacy 
Jane Barford. Lord Caversham. 


[Enter LoRD CAVERSHAM 
riband and star 


by Lawrence.] 


n die 
» ап old gentleman of seventy, VA 
of the Garter. A fine Whig type. Rather like a po 


LORD CAVERSHAM: Good evening, Lady Chiltern! Has my good 
for-nothing young son been here? ved yet 

LADY CHILTERN [smiling]: I don't think Lord Goring has arrive 18 

MABEL CHILTERN [coming up to LORD CAVERSHAM]: Why do Y 
call Lord Goring good-for-nothing? 

[MABEL CHILTERN js a perfect example of the English type us 
the apple-blossom type. She has all the fragrance and freedom of a flo il 
There is ripple after ripple of sunlight in her hair, and the little d 
with its parted lips, is expectant, like the mouth of a child. She has г 
fascinating tyranny of youth, and the astonishing courage of innocence. like 
sane people she is not reminiscent of any work of art. But she is really li 
a Tanagra Statuette, and would be rather annoyed if she were told so.] 
LORD CAVERSHAM: Because he leads such an idle life. y 
MABEL CHILTERN: How can you say such a thing? Why, he rides 

in the Row at ten o'clock in the morning, goes to the Opera three 


times a week, changes his clothes at least fivc times a day, and dincs 
out every night of the season. You don’t call that leading an idle 
life, do you? 

LORD CAVERSHAM [looking at her with а kindly twinkle in his eyes]: 
You аге a very charming young lady! 
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MABEL CHILTERN: How sweet of you to say that, Lord Caversham! 
зоте 0 us more often. You know we аге always at home оп 
CORD M уз, and you look so well with your star ! 
Es Безне Never go anywhere now. Sick of London 
des ty. Shouldn't mind being introduced to my own tailor; he 
Ma on the right side. But object strongly to being sent 
eae ed with my wife's milliner. Never could stand Lady 
Mags, Sams bonnets. ! NC. 
E CHILTERN: Oh, I love London Society! I think it has im- 
and О ітргоней. It is entirely composed now of beautiful idiots 
rors a ant lunatics. Just what Society should be. — Е 
oth, /ERSHAM: Hum! Which is Goring? Beautiful idiot, or the 
er thing? 
Pom CHILTERN [gravely]: I have been obliged for the present to 
peor Goring into a class quite by himself. But he is developing 
е charmingly! = 
мазо AVERSHAM; Into what? 
ca сав [with a little curtsey]: I hope to let you know very 
oS Ord Caversham! 
SON [announcing guests]: Lady Markby. Mrs Cheveley. 


14 pun TADY MARKBY and MRS CHEVELEY. LADY MARKBY is d 
ee, kindly, popular woman, with grey hair à la marquise and. good lace. 
yw CHEVELEY, who accompanies her, is tall and rather slight. Lipsey 
"апі highly-coloured, a line of scarlet on a pallid face. Venetian red hair, 
“iline nose, and long throat. Rouge accentuates the natural paleness of | her 
plexion. Gr ey-green eyes that move restlessly. She is in оова uin 
‘ahionds. She looks rather like an orchid, and makes great demands on one 
Curiosity. In all her movements she is extremely graceful. A work of art, on 
the whole, but showing the influence of too many schools.] 
dear Gertrude! So kind of you to 


LADY MARK i І 
By: Good evening, EUN 

let me bring my friend, Mrs Cheveley. Two such charming 
should know each other! 7 

АРХ HAC [advances towards ans aud zi AN P Ed 

Te 

smile, Then suddenly stops, and bore: head neri 
Cheveley and I have met before. I 


с. 
e [genially]: Ah, nowadays people marry as often as 
Y 
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Р ss OF — 
they can, don't they? It is most fashionable. [То HE. К 
MARYBOROUGH.] Dear Duchess, and how is the ERU 
still weak, I suppose? Well, that is only to be неа WE 
His good father was just the same. There is nothing li 
there? 


before, 
MRS CHEVELEY [playing with her fan]: But have we really met be 
Lady Chiltern? І can’t r 


out 0! 
emember where. I have been 


England for so long. 


LADY CHILTERN: We were at school together, Mrs Chere HR 
© MRS CHEVELEY [superciliously]: Indeed? I have fpem M 
my schooldays. I have a vague impression mur they were de 
LADY CHILTERN [coldly]: I am not surprised! ile 
MRS CHEVELEY if p. rm manner]: Do you know, I ER. 
looking forward to mceting your clever husband, Lady elke 
Since he has been at the Foreign Office, he has been so а " itc 
of in Vienna, They actually succeed in spelling his name right 
newspapers. That in itself is fame, on the continent. ; mon 
LADY CHILTERN: I hardly think there will be much in cor 
^ between you and my husband, Mrs Cheveley! 
T 


[Moves арау.) 
| VICOMTE DE NANJAC: Ah! 
‘hot seen you since Berlin! 
MRS CHEVELEY: Not since Berlin, 


ава 
VICOMTE DE NANJAC: And you are younger and more bea 
than ever. How do you manage it? 


1 
MRS CHEVELEy: By making it a rule only to talk to perfectly 
charming people like yourself, 


c 
VICOMTE DE мАМЈАС: Ah! you flatter me. You butter me, as they 
say here. 


chére Madame, quelle surprise! I have 


3 я | 
Vicomte. Five years ago! 


MRS CHEVELEY: Do 
VICOMTE DE № 


should be mo; 


they say that here? How dreadful of them! 


ANJAC: Yes, they have a wonderful language. It 
te widely known. 


E. es 
[SIR ROBERT CHILTERN enters. A man of forty, but looking som 


what Younger. Clean-shaven, with finely-cut features, dark-haired and. 
dark-eyed. A personality of mark. Not popular — few personalities are. 


= But intensely admired by the few, and deeply respected by the many. The 
tote of his Tanner is that 


of perfect distinction, with a slight touch of pride. 
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One feels that he is conscious of the success he has made in life. A nervous 
femperament, with a tired look. The firmly-chiselled mouth and chin contrast 
strikingly with the romantic expression in the deep-set eyes. The variance is 
Suggestive of an almost complete separation of passion and intellect, as though | 
thought and emotion were each isolated in its own sphere through some 
violence of will-power. There is nervousness in the nostrils, and in the pale, 
thin, pointed hands. It would be inaccurate to call him picturesque. Pic- 
turesqueness cannot survive the House of Commons. But Vandyck would 


have liked to have painted his head.) 


SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: Good evening, Lady Markby! I hope you 


have brought Sir John with you? y 
LADY MARKBY: Oh! I have brought a much more charming person 
than Sir John. Sir John’s temper since he has taken seriously to 


politics has become quite unbearable. Really, now that the House 


of Commons is trying to become useful, it does a great deal of harm. 
y Markby. At any rate we 


SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: I hope not, Lad te wi 
do our best to waste the public time, don’t we? But who is this 
charming person you have been kind enough to bring to us? a 

YADY MARK BY: Hor name is Mrs Cheveley. One of the Dorsetshire | 
Cheveleys, I suppose. But I really don't know. Families are H Y 
mixed nowadays. Indeed, as a rule, everybody tums out to be 
somebod 

o ch AREE Mrs Cheveley? I seem to know the name. 


LADY MA j ived from Vienna. ^ 
RKBY: iust arrive’ < 
x She has j d ink I know whom you mean. 


SIR ROBERT снитввы: Ah! yes. I thi 

LADY Mankny: Oh! she pun everywhere there, and ps iu. 
pleasant scandals about all her friends. I really ae R P 
next winter. I hope there is a good chefat the e edi eren 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: If there is 105 недра I should 
have to be recalled. Pray point out Mrs Cheveley to me. o 


# like to sce her. ‚ [то MRS CHEVELEY.] Му 


Ја 


oui 

dear, Sir Robert Chiltern is dying to know your 

SIR S der CHILTERN [bowing]: Every one is dying to аа 
brilliant Mrs Cheveley.\Our attachés at Vienna write to us about 
nothi i 

Р hing else. sir Robert. An acquaintance that 
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ins with a compliment is sure to develop into a real friendship. ] 

Pra TUN And I find that I know Lady Chiltern 
already. 

SIR ae CHILTERN: Really? Е 

MRS CHEVELEY: Yes. She has just reminded me that we M 
school together. I remember it perfectly now. She always got e 
good conduct prize. I have a distinct recollection of Lady Chiltern 
always getting the good conduct prize! 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN [smiling]: And what prizes did you get 
Mrs Cheveley? 5 

MRS CHEVELEY: My prizes came a little later on in life. I don’t think 
any of them were for good conduct. I forget! 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: [ am sure 
ing! 

MRS CHEVELEY: I don’t know 


they were for something charm- 


that women are always rewarded for 
being charming. I think they are usually punished for it! Certainly, 
more women grow old nowadays through the faithfulness of their 
admirers than through anything else! At least that is the only way 


I can account for the terribly haggard look of most of your pretty 
women in London! 


SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: What an appalling philosophy that sounds! 
To attempt to classify 


you, Mrs Cheveley, would be an im- 
pertinence. But may I ask, at heart, are you an optimist or à 
pessimist? Those seem to be the only two fashionable religions left 
to us nowadays, 
MRS CHEVELEY: Oh, I’m neither, Optimism begins in а broad grin, 
and Pessimism ends with blue spectacles. Besides, they are both of 
them merely poses. 


SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: You prefer to be natural? 


MRS CHEVELEY: Sometimes, But it is such a very difficult pose to 
keep up. 


us. Men can be analysed, women 
+++ merely adored. 
SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: You think science cannot grapple with the 
problem of women? 
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MRS CHEVELEY: Science can never grapple with the irrational. That 
is why it has no future before it, in this world. 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: And women represent the irrational. 

MRS CHEVELEY: Well-dressed women do. 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN [with a polite bow]: I fear I could hardly agree 
with you there. But do sit down. And now tell me, what makes 
you leave your brilliant Vienna for our gloomy London — or per- 
haps the question is indiscreet? 

MRS CHEVELEY: Questions are never indiscreet. Answers some- 
times are. 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: Well, at any rate, may I know if itis politics 
or pleasure? 


MRS CHEVELEY: Politics are my 0! 
it is not fashionable to flirt till one is forty, or to be romantic till 


one is forty-five, so we poor women who are under thirty, or say 
we are, have nothing open to us but politics or philanthropy. And 
philanthropy seems to me to have become simply the refuge of 
people who wish to annoy their fellow-creatures. I prefer politics. 
I think they are тоге... becoming! 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: A political life is a noble career! | 

MRS CHEVELEY: Sometimes. And sometimes it is a clever game, Sir 
Robert, And sometimes it is a great nuisance. 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: Which do you find it? 

MRS снвувіву: I? A combination of all three. 


nly pleasure. You see nowadays 


[Drops her јап.) 


SIR ROBERT CHILTERN [picks up fan]: Allow me! 


Mrs снвувівү: Thanks. Hk 
SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: But you have not told me yet what makes 


you honour London so suddenly. Our season is almost over. = 

MRs снвувіву; Oh! I don't care about the London season! It is 
too matrimonial. People are either hunting for husbands, or hiding 
from them. I wanted to meet you. It is quite true. You know what 
а Woman's curiosity is. Almost as great as а тап s! I wanted im- 
mensely to meet you, ап... to ask you to do something for me. 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: I hope it is not a little thing, Mrs Cheveley. 
I find that little things are so Very difficult to do. 
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ion]: "t think it is 
MRS CHEVELEY [after a moment's reflection]: No, I don’t th 
uite a little thing. 5 
us CHILTERN: I am so glad. Do tell me what Lu "m. 
MRS CHEVELEY: Later on. [Rises] And now may I w CUM 
your beautiful house? I hear your pictures are charming. 


ou 
Baron Arnheim — you remember the Baron? — used to tell me y: 
had some wonderful Corots, 


SIR ROBERT CHILTERN [with an 
know Baron Arnheim well? 
MRS CHEVELEY [smiling]: Intimatel. 
SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: At one time. 


MRS CHEVELEY: Wonderful man, wasn’t he? 


ble, in 
SIR ROBERT CHILTERN [after a pause]: He was very remarkable, 
many ways. 


almost imperceptible start]: Did you 


у. Did you? 


: he knew men and cities well, like the 
old Greek. 


MRS CHEVELEY: Without the dreadful 


Penelope waiting at home for him. 
MASON: Lord Goring, 


l disadvantage of having а 


[Enter товь GORING. Thirty-four, but always says he is pones 
A well-bred, expressionless face. He is clever, but wonld not like fo 1 
thought so. A flawless dandy, he would be annoyed if he were а, 
romantic. He plays with life, and is on perfectly good terms with the world. 
He is fond of being misunderstood, It gives him a post of vantage. 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: Good evening, my dear E. 
Cheveley, allow me to introduce to you Lord Goring, the i 
man in London, 

MRS CHEVELEY: I have 

LORD GORING [bowing] 

ley. 

Mrs CERVEN My memory is under admirable control. And а 
you still a bachelor? 


LORD GORING: Г... believe so. 
MRS CHEVELEY: How very romantic! 
KA, 
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LORD coniNG: Oh! I am not at all romantic. I am not old enough 

T E pes romance to my seniors. p 
(dran е Lord Goring is the result of Boodle's Club, 

тае He reflects every credit on the institution. 

me ROME May І ask are you staying п London long? 

TEVELEY: That depends partly on the weather, partly on the 

cooking, and partly on Sir Robert. А 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: You are not going to plunge us into a 
European war, I hope? 

MRS CHEVELEY: There is no danger, at present! 


j [She nods to LORD GORING, with a look of amusement in her eyes, 
Ш p. ? 
goes out with SIR ROBERT CHILTERN. LORD GORING saunters 


over to MABEL CHILTERN.] 


aa CHILTERN: You are very late! 
GoniNG: Have you missed me? 
MABEL CHILTERN: Awfully! 
ZORD GonING: Then I am sorry I 
being missed. 
GEN cuit TERN: How very selfish of you! 
D GORING: I am very selfish. , 
MABEL CHILTERN: You are always telling me © 
Lord Goring. 
sen GoniNG: I have only told yo 
i CHILTERN: Arc the others very 
GORING: Quite dreadful! When I 
to sleep at once. 
MABEL cuirTERN: Well, I delight in your bad q 
ED you part with one of them. 
GORING: How very mice of you! But then 
By the way, I want to ask you а question, 
brought Mrs Cheveley here? "That woman in 
just gone out of the room with your brother? 


MABEL CHILTERN: Oh, I think Lady Markby brought her. Why 


Qo you ask? 
pono GonrNG: I haven't seen her for years, that is all. 
ABEL cHirTERN: What an absurd reason! 


E 
тбт 


did not stay away longer. I like 


f your bad qualities, 
u half of them as yet, Miss Mabel! 


bad? 
think of them at night I go 


ualities. I wouldn't 


you are always nice. 
Miss Mabel. Who 
heliotrope, who has 
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LORD GORING: All reasons are noe it 
ABEL CHILTERN: What sort ofa woman is she? m 
low GORING: Oh! a genius in the daytime and a beauty at night 
MABEL CHILTERN: I dislike her already. 
LORD GORING: That shows your admirable good taste. = 
VICOMTE DE NANJAC [approaching]: Ah, the English young lady 
the dragon of good taste, is she not? Quite the dragon of good taste. 
LORD GORING: So the newspapers are always telling us. 


VICOMTE DE NANJAC: I read all your English newspapers. I find 
them so amusing. 


LORD GORING: Then, 
between the lines. 


VICOMTE DE NANJAC: I should like to 
[To MaBEL CHILTERN.] May I have tl 


to the music-room, Mademoiselle? Р 
MABEL CHILTERN [looking very disappointed]: Delighted, Vicomte, 
quite delighted! [Turning to Lorn GORING.] Aren't you coming to 


my dear Nanjac, you must certainly read 


, but my professor objects. 
he pleasure of escorting you 


the music-room? 


LORD GORING: Not if there isany music going on, Miss Mabcl. 
MABEL CHILTERN [severel 


У]: The music is in German, You would 
not understand it, 


[Goes out with the VICOMTE DE NANJAC. LORD CAVERSHAM 
comes up to his хоп.) 


LORD CAVERSHAM: Well, sir! What are you doing here? Wasting 
your life as usual! You should be in bed, sir. You keep too late 
hours! I heard of you the other night at Lady Rufford’s dancing 
till four o'clock in the morning! 

LORD GORING: Only a quarter to four, father. 


LORD CAVERSHAM: Can't make out how you stand London. Society 
The thing has gone to the dogs, a lot of damned nobodies talking 
about nothing, 


LORD GORING: I love talking about nothing, father. It is the only 
thing I know anything about, 

LORD CAVERSHAM: You seem to me to be living entirely for 
pleasure. 


FORD GORING: What else is there to live for, father? Nothing age 
like happiness, < 
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Es» оик You аге heartless, sir, very heartless! 

So 6: I hope not, father. Good evening, Lady Basildon! 
P. en [arching two pretty eyebrows]: Ате you here? I had 

ae ca you ever came to political parties! 

D P Foe I aoe political parties. They are the only place left 

a people don’t talk politics. $ 
р BASILDON: I delight in talking politics. I talk them all day 

ng. But I can’t bear listening to them. I don’t know how the 

Ee men in the House stand these long debates. 

a OnING: By never listening. 

DY BASILDON: Really? 

LORD GORING [in his most serious manner]: OF course. You see, it is 
а very dangerous thing to listen. If one listens one may be con- 
vinced; and a man who allows himself to be convinced by an 

ee is a thoroughly unreasonable person. 

Y BASILDON: Ah! that accounts for so much in men that I 
have never understood, and so much in women that their husbands 


Never appreciate in them! 
Mns млвснмомт [with а sig 
Rd in us. We have to go to 
E BASILDON [emphatically]: Yes, 

Gone [smiling]: And those а 
iro are known to have the most a i í 

RS MARCHMONT: Thatis exactly what we can’t stand. My Reginald 

is quite hopelessly faultless. He is really unendurably so, at times! 
B is not the smallest element of excitement in knowing him. 

D сокме: How terrible! Really, the thing should be more 
M doy known! р 
DY BAsILDON: Basildon is quite as 
sei a bachelor. 
e MARCHMONT [pressing TA 
livia! We have married perfect 
eee for it. 
р совімс: I should have thought it was the husbands who 

d punished. 

оао [drawing herself ир 
Py as possible! And as for trusting us, 
Cy trust us. Д 
: № 


li]: Our husbands never appreciate 
others for that! 

always to others, have we not? 
re the views of the two ladies 
dmirable husbands in London. 


bad; he is as domestic as if he 


рү BASILDON'S hand]: My poor 
husbands, and we are we 


]: Oh dear, no! They are as 
itis tragic how much 
' 
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LADY BASILDON: Perfectly tragic! 
LORD GORING: Or comic, Lady Basildon? 


9 Е д nd 
LADY BASILDON: Certainly not comic, Lord Goring. How unkin 
of you to suggest such a thing! 


5 Н e 
MRS MARCHMONT: I am afraid Lord Goring is in the camp of the. 


enemy, as usual. I saw him talking to that Mrs Cheveley when Һе 
came in. 


LORD GORING: Handsome woman, Mrs Cheveley! 


LADY BASILDON [stiffly]: Please don't praise other women in our 
Presence. You might wait for us to do that! 

LORD GORING: I did wait. 

MRS MARCHMONT: Well, we are т 


hot going to praise her. I id 
she went to the Opera on Monday night, and told Tommy Ruffor 


at supper that, as far as she could see, London Society was entirely 
made up of dowdies and dandies. і 


LORD GORING: She is quite right, too. The men are all dowdies and 
the women are all dandies, aren't they? " 

MRS MARCHMONT [after a pause]: Oh! do you really think that i$ 
what Mrs Cheveley meant? 

LORD GORING: Of 


course. And a very sensible remark for Mrs 
Cheveley to make, too. 


[Enter Mae crit TERN. She joins the group.] 
MABEL CHILTERN; Why are you talking about Mrs Chevelcy? 
Everybody is talking about Mrs Cheveley! Lord Goring says — 


what did you say, Lord Goring, about Mrs Cheyeley? Oh! ; 
remember, that she 


Я 5 at 
c was a genius in the daytime and a beauty 
night. 


A S. 1! 
horrid combination! So very unnatural 


E 
most dreamy manner]: I like looking ? 
beautiful people. 


MRS MARCHMONT [in her 
geniuses, and listening to 


LORD GORING: Ah! that is morbid of you, Mrs Marchmont!” aD 
MRS MARCHMONT [brightening to a look of real pleasure]: Fam for 
glad to hear you say that. Marchmont and I have been married 


as never once told me that I was morbid. Mc? 
are so painfully unobservant! 


LADY BASILDON turnin 
at you were 


t 
to her]: Y have always said, dear Margate! 
orbid person in London. 
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MRS MARCHMONT: Ah! but you are always sympathetic, Olivia! 
MABEL CHILTERN: Is it morbid to have a desire for food? I have a 

great desire for food. Lord Goring, will you give me some supper? 
LORD GORING: With pleasure, Miss Mabel. 


[Moves away with her.] 


MABEL CHILTERN: How horrid you have been! You have never 
talked to me the whole evening! 

LORD GoRING: How could I? You went away with the child- 
diplomatist. и 

MABEL CHILTERN: You might have followed us. Pursuit would 
have been only polite. I don't think I like you at all this evening! 

LorD совімс: I like you immensely. 

MABEL CHILTERN: Well, I wish you'd show it in a more marked 
way! 

[They go downstairs.] 

MRs MAncHMONT: Olivia, I have a curious feeling of absolute 
faintness. I think I should like some supper very much. I know 
I should like some supper. 

LADY BASILDON: I am positively dying for supper, Margaret: — a 

MRS MARCHMONT: Men are so horribly selfish, they never thin 


of these things. Ў an 
LADY BASILDON: Men are grossly material, grossly material 


[The vicomte DE NANJAC enters from the music-room with px 
i he 
other guests, After having carefully examined all the people present, 


approaches LADY BASILDON.] 


Vicomre рв мамулс: May I have the honour of taking you 


down to supper, Comtesse? Е 
LApy PIS [coldly]: I never take supper, thank im РЖ B5 
[The утсомте is about to retire. LADY BASILDON, $ eng я 
at once and takes his arm] But I will come down with y 
pleasure. Ў 
VICOMTE DE МАМЈА 
in all my tastes. 


с: Lam so fond of cating! I am very English 
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LADY BASILDON: You look quite English, Vicomte, quite Eng! 


[They pass out. MR MONTFORD, a perfectly groomed young dandy, 
approaches MRS MARCHMONT.] 


:Li hmont? 

R MONTEORD: Like some supper, Mrs Marc 

m MARCHMONT [languidly]: Thank you, Mr ERE 
touch supper. [Rises hastily and takes his arm.] But I will sit besi 

ou, and watch you. 3 

е MONTFORD: I don't know that I like being watched when I am 
eating! 

MRS MARCHMONT: Then I will watch someone else. к 

MR MONTFORD: I don't know that I should like that either. 


MRS MARCHMONT [severely]: Pray, Mr Montford, do not make 
these painful scenes of Jealousy in public! 


[They go downstairs with the other guests, passing SIR ROBERT 
CHILTERN arid Mns CHEVELEY, who now enter.] 


Tn England people a 


30 dreadful of them! Only dull people are brilliant at breakfast- 
And then the famil: 


y skeleton is always reading family prayers: 
My stay in England really depends on you, Sir Robert. 


[Sits down on tlie sofa.] 
SIR ROBERT CHILTERN 
MRS CHEVELEY: Quite 
political and financial 
pany, in fact, 
SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: What a tedious, 
to talk about, Mrs Cheveley! 


"t 
MRS CHEVELEY: Oh, I like tedious, practical subjects. What I don 
li : 


eare tedious, practical people. There is a wide difference. Besides» 


[taking a seat beside lier]: Seriously? t 
seriously. I want to talk to you about a PM 
scheme, about this Argentine Canal Conr 


» practical subject for you 


t 
were Lord Radley’s Secretary, weren't you, when the Government 
bought the Suez Canal shares? 


t 
SIR ROBERT BE o But the Suez Canal was a very gre? 
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and splendid undertaking. It gave us our direct route to India. It 
had imperial value. It was necessary that we should have control. 
This Argentine scheme is a commonplace Stock Exchange swindle. 

MRS CHEVELEY: A speculation, Sir Robert! A brilliant, daring 
speculation. 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: Believe me, Mrs Cheveley, it is a swindle. 
Let us call things by their proper names. It makes matters simpler. 
We have all the information about it at the Foreign Office. In fact, 

mmission to inquire into the matter privately, 

е works are hardly begun, and as for the 

d, no one seems to know what has become 

cond Panama, and with not a quarter 


miserable affair ever had. I hope you 
far too clever to have 


Isent out a special Co 
and they report that th 
moncy already subscribe! 
of it. The whole thing is a se 
of the chance of success that 
have not invested in it. І am sure you are 
done that. 

mrs CHEVELEY: I have invested very largely in it. 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: Who could have advised 
a foolish thing? 

MRs снЕувтву: Your old friend – and mine. 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: Who? 

MRs снвүвгвү: Baron Arnheim. beret 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN [frowning]: Ah! yes. I remember E P 
at the time of his death, that he had been mixed up in the whole 
affair, 

MRS CHEVELEY: It was his last romance. 


you to do such 


His last but one, to do him 


justice. 

з t you have not seen my Corots 
Yet. They are in the music-room. Corots seem to go with music, 
don't they? how them to you? à 

y? May I show / T 

Mns снвувтву [shaking her head]: 1 am not in а ML d 

silver twilights, or rose-pink dawns. I want to : 
[Motions to him with her. fan to sit down again beside her.) 

SIR RonerT снитвим: I fear I have no advice to ipai Mrs 
Cheveley, except to interest yourself in something eR noro, 
The success of the Canal depends, of course, on the attitude o 
England, and I am going to lay the report of the Commissioners 
before the House to-morrow night. 
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MRS CHEVELEY: That you must not do. In your own interests, Sir 
Robert, to say nothing of mine, you must not do that. 8 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN [looking at her in wonder]: In my own interests? 
My dear Mrs Cheveley, what do you mean? 


[Sits down beside her. 


MRS CHEVELEY: Sir Robert, I will be quite frank with you. I E 
you to withdraw the report that you had intended to lay bel ^ 
the House, on the ground that you have reasons to believe that the 
Commissioners have been prejudiced or misinformed, or some- 


thing. Then I want you to say a few words to the effect that the 
Government is going to reco 


reason to believe that the Canal 
international value. You 
cases of this kind. A fe 


life nothing produces such an effect as a good platitude. It makes 
the whole world kin. 


SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: Mrs Cheveley, you cannot be serious in 
making me such a Proposition! 
MRS CHEVELEY: I am quite serious, 


SIR ROBERT CHILTERN [coldly]: Pray allow me to believe that you 
are not, à 
MRS CHEVELEY [speaking with great deliberation and emphasis]: Ah! 


but Iam. And if you do what I ask you, І... will pay you very 
handsomely! 


SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: Pay me! 

MRS CHEVELEY: Yes, 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: I am afraid I don’t understand what you 
mean. 4 

MRS CHEVELEY [leaning back on the s 
disappointing! And I have come 
that you should thoroughly und 

STR ROBERT CHILTERN: I fear Id 


. : rt; 
MRS CHEVELEY [in her most nonchalant manner]: My dear Sir Robert; 
you are a man of the world, 


and you have your price, I suppose: 
Everybody has nowadays. Т 


he drawback is that most pcople E 
so dreadfully expensive. I know I am. I hope you will be mor 
reasonable in your terms. 


ofa and looking at him]: How very 
all the way from Vienna in order 
lerstand me. 

on't. 
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SIR ROBERT CHILTERN [rises indignantly]: If you will allow me, I 
will call your carriage for you. You have lived so long abroad, 
Mrs Cheveley, that you seem to be unable to realize that you are 
talking to an English gentleman. 

MRS CHEVELEY [detains him by touching his arm with her fan, and 
keeping it there while she is talking]: I realize that I am talking to a 
man who laid the foundation of his fortune by selling to a Stock 
Exchange speculator a Cabinet secret. 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN [biting his lip]: What do you mean? 

MRS CHEVELEY [rising and facing him]: Г mean that I know the real 
origin of your wealth and your career, and I have got your letter, 


too. 
SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: What letter? 
MRS CHEVELEY [contemptuously]: The letter you wrote to Baron 
Arnheim, when you were Lord Radley’s SEE) telling the 
Baron to buy Suez Canal shares - a letter written three days before 
the Government announced its own purchase. 


SIR ROBERT CHILTERN [hoarsely]: It is not true- 
i had been destroyed. How 


MRS CHEVELEY: You thought that letter 
foolish of you! It is i session. 
you! It is in my possess Я o 
SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: The affair to which you allude was n 
more than a speculation. The House © 4 
passed the bill; it might have been rejected- OD 
Mns снвувіку: It was a swindle, Sir Robert. Let v^ e d 
their proper names. It makes everytuns simple ad ublic 
going to sell you that letter, and the price I e QUO mo 
support of the Argentine scheme. You nie to make our 
Out of one canal. You must help me and my iie 
fortun І 
es out of another! -i s! 
SIR ROBERT CHILTERN:ltis infamous, what AIO. d sud 
Mrs снвувгву: Oh, no! This is the game of life as v 
ЗВ П 
play it, Sir Robert, sooner or later! 

SIR nonznr CHILTERN: I cannot do what yong a You know 
MRs снвувіву: You mean you cannot kap epe i not for you 
You are standing on the edge of a precip E if i a 

to make terms. It is for you t accept them. Supposing you 
refuse —— 
SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: What then? 
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MRS CHEVELEY: My dear Sir Robert, what then? You are ruined, 
that is all! Remember to what a point your Puritanism in England 
has brought you. In old days nobody pretended to be a bit better 
than his neighbours. In fact, to be a bit better than one’s neighbour 
was considered excessively vulgar and middle-class. Nowadays, 
with our modern mania for morality, everyone has to pose as a 


paragon of purity, incorruptibility, and all the other seven deadly 


virtues — and what is the result? You 
after the other. Not a year passes i 


disappearing. Scandals used to lend charm, or at least interest, to a 
man — now they crush him. And yours is a very nasty scandal. You 
couldn't survive it. If it were knowr 

to a great and imp 
large sum of money, 
and carcer, you woul 


all go over like ninepins – опе 
n England without somebody 


т we have all to pay for what we do. You 
have to Рау now. Before I leave you to-night, you have got fo 
promise me to suppress your report, and to speak in the House in 
favour of this scheme, 


Newspaper office, 


and give them this scandal and the proofs of it! 
Think of their loathsome јоу, of the delight they would have in 
dragging you down, of the mud and mire they would plunge yon 
in. Think ofthe hypocrite with his greasy smile penning his leading 
article, and arranging the foulness of the public placard. | 
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SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: Stop! You want me to withdraw the 
report and to make a short speech stating that I believe there are 
possibilities in the scheme? 

MRS CHEVELEY [sitting down on the sofa]: Those arc my terms. 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN [iu a low voice]: I will give you any sum of 
money you want. 

MRS CHEVELEY: Even you are not ri 
back your past. No man is. 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: I wi 

Mrs CHEVELEY: You have to. If you don’t... 


[Rises from the sofa.] 


nerved]: Wait a moment! 
u would give me back my 


ch enough, Sir Robert, to buy 


11 not do what you ask me. I will not. 


SIR ROBERT CHILTERN [bewildered and utn 
What did you propose? You said that yo! 


letter, didn’t you? 
MRS CHEVELEY: Yes. That is agreed. I will be in the Ladies" Gallery 
to-morrow night at half-past eleven. If by that time — and you 
you have made an announce- 


will have had heaps of opportunity — 
ment to the House in the terms I wish, I shall hand you back your 
letter with the prettiest thanks, and the best, or at any rate the most 


suitable, compliment I can think of, I intend to play quite fairly 
with you. One should always play fairly . -- when one has the 
winning cards. The Baron taught me that. . - amongst other things. 
SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: You must let me have time tõ consider 


your proposal. 
MRS CHEVELEY: No; you must set 
SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: Give me а WC 
Mrs снвувіву: Impossible! I have go 
to-night. 
SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: M 
MRS CHEVELEY: Circumstances. 
[Moves towards the door.] 
Sm RosERT'CHILIRAN: ош 20; DOi The report shall be 
withdrawn. I will arrange for а question. to be put to me on the 
subject. 
Mrs снвувіву: Thank you. I knew We should come to an amicable 
agreement. I understood your nature from the first. I analysed you, 


tle now! 
ck — three days! 
t to telegraph to Vienna 


y God! what brought you into my life? 
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though you did not adore me. And now you can get my алив 
for me, Sir Robert. I see the people coming up from supper, an С 
Бае always get romantic after a meal, and that bores me 


dreadfully. 


- 
[Exit SIR ROBERT CHILTERN.] 


[Enter Guests, LADY CHILTERN, LADY MARKBY, LORD CAVER- 


SHAM, LADY BASILDON, MRS MARCHMONT, VICOMTE DE 
NANJAC, MR MONTEFORD.] 


LADY MARKBY: Well, dear Mrs Cheveley, I hope you have enjoyed 
yourself. Sir Robert is very entertaining, is he not? a 

MRS CHEVELEY: Most entertaining! І have enjoyed my talk wid 
him immensely. 

LADY MARKBY: He has had a 
And he has married a most 


woman of the very highest principles, I am glad to say. Iam a little 


` too old now, myself, to trouble about setting a good cxample, but 
À dmire people who do. And Lady Chiltern has a very 
ennobling effect on life, though her dinner-parties are rather dull 
Sometimes. But one can't have everything, can one? And now 1 
must go, dear. Shall I cal 


ll for you to-morrow? 
MRS CHEVELEY: Thanks, 


very interesting and brilliant career. 
admirable wife. Lady Chiltern is a 


young girls so particularly large, And there 


atry as a large nose; men don't. like 
them. Good night, dear! [To тару CHILTERN.] Good night, 
Gertrude! 


[Goes out on Lorn CAVERSHAM’ S arn] 


MRS CHEVELEY: What a charming house you have, Lady Chiltern! 
Ihave spent a delightful evenin; 


g. It has been so interesting getting 
-to know your husband, 
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LADY CHILTERN: Why did you wish to meet my husband, Mrs 
Cheveley? 

MRS CHEVELEY: Oh, I will tell you. I wanted to interest him in this 
Argentine, Canal scheme, of which I dare say you have heard. 
And I found him most susceptible, — susceptible to reason, I mean. 
A rare thing in a man. I converted him in ten minutes. He is going 
to make a speech in the House to-morrow night in favour of the 
idea. We must go to the Ladies’ Gallery and hear him! It will be- 


a great occasion! 
LADY CHILTERN: Т 
never have my husband’s support. 
MRS CHEVELEY: Oh, I assure you i 
tedious journey from Vienna now. It has been a great success. 
But, of course, for the next twenty-four hours the whole thing is 
a dead secret. 
LADY CHILTERN [gently]: A secret? 
MRS CHEVELBY [with a flash of amusen 


here must be some mistake. That scheme could 


25 all settled. I don’t regret my 


Between whom? 
nent in her eyes]: Between your 


husband and myself: УИ м 
SIR ROBERT CHILTERN [entering]: Your carriage is here, Mrs 
С! ! У 
heveley ! Lady Chiltern! Good 


Mns спвувіву: Thanks! Good evening, - 
night, Lord Goring! I am at Claridge’s. Don t 
leave a card? 

LORD GoRING: If you wish 

MRS снвувіву: Oh, don't 


you think you might 


it, Mrs Cheveley! 
yt so solemn about it, or I shall S 
obliged to leave a card on you. In England 1 suppose ET 
hardly be considered et règle. Abroad, we are EE oe D 
you sec me down, Sir Robert? Now that we have both the 


interests at heart we shall be great friends, I hope! Mh 

[Sails out on sır ROBERT CHILTERN’ $ drill. De ay ird 
to the'top of the staircase and looks down at Du Е т t Lue 
expression is troubled. After а little time she is joined by son quests, 
and passes with them into another reccption-roor. 

MABEL CHILTERN: What a horrid woman! 

LORD corine: You should go to ed, Miss Mabel. 


ing! 
MABEL CHILTERN: Lord Gorg" 
Lorp coriNne: My father told me to go to bed an hour ago. I don’t 
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see why I shouldn’t give you the same advice, I always p on 
good advice. It is the only thing to do with it. It is never of any 
use to oneself. А 

MABEL CHILTERN: Lord Goring, you аге always ordering me out 
of the room. I think it most courageous of you. Especially as I am 
not going to bed for hours. [Goes over to tlie sofa.] You can come 
and sit down if. you like, and talk about anything in the po 
except the Royal Academy, Mrs Cheveley, or novels in Scotch 
dialect. They are not improving subjects. [Catclies sight of Saee 
that is lying on the sofa half hidden by the cushion.] What is this? 
Some one has dropped a diamond brooch! Quite beautiful, isn’t it? 
[Shows it to him.) Y wish it was mine, but Gertrude won't let me 
Wear anything but pearls, and I am thoroughly sick of pearls. They 


make one look so plain, so good and so intellectual. I wonder whom 
the brooch belongs to. 


LORD GORING: I wonder who dropped it. 
MABEL CHILTERN: It is a beautiful brooch, 
LORD GORING: It is a handsom 
MABEL CHILTERN: It isn’t a 


LORD GORING: It can be use 


е bracelet. 
bracelet. It’s a brooch. 
d as a bracelet, 


[Takes it from her, and, pulling out a green letter-case, puts the ornament 
carefully in it, and replaces the w 


hole thing in his breast-pocket with the 
most perfect sang-froid.) 


MABEL CHILTERN: What are you doing? 
LORD GORING: Miss Mabel, I am going to make a rather strange 
request to you, 


MABEL CHILTERN [eagerly]: Oh, Pray do! I have been waiting for it 
all the evening. 


LORD GORING [is a little 


a strange request. 
LORD GORING: Well, you see I gave this brooch to somebody once, 
Years ago, 


MABEL CHILTERN: You did? 
LORD GORING: Yes, 
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[EADY CHILTERN enters alone. The other guests have gone.] 


MABEL CHILTERN: Then I shall certainly bid you good night. 
Good night, Gertrude! fa 
[Exit.] 


LADY CHILTERN: Good night, dear! [To LORD GOnRING.] You saw 
whom Lady Markby brought here to-night? 

LORD GORING: Yes. It was an unpleasant surprise. What did she 
come here for? 3 у 

LADY CHILTERN: Apparently to try and lure Robert to uphold some 
fraudulent scheme in which she is interested. The Argentine Canal, 
in fact. 

LORD GORING: She has mistaken her man, hasn't she? 

LADY CHILTERN: She is incapable of understanding an upright 
nature like my husband's! 

LORD GORING: Yes. I should fancy she came to gtief if she tried 
to get Robert into her toils. It is extraordinary what astounding 


mistakes clever women make. 
LADY CHILTERN: I don't call women © 


them stupid! 
LORD Gorinc: Same thing often. Good night, 


LADY CHILTERN: Good night! 


£ that kind clever. I call 


Lady Chiltern! 


[Enter SIR ROBERT CHILTERN.] ~ 


SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: My dear Arthur, you are not going? Do 


stop a little! 
LORD GoRING: Afraid I can't, thanks. I have pr 


the Hartlocks’. 1 believe they have got a mauve 
that plays mauve Hungarian music. Sce you soon. 


[Exit] 


omised to look in at 
Hungarian band 
Goodbye! 


i A | 
SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: How beautiful youlook to-night, Gertrude! 


LADY CHILTERN: Robert, it is not true, is it? You are not SE to 
lend your support to this Argentine speculation? You coul In't! 
SIR ROBERT CHILTERN [starting]: Who told you I intended to 


do so? 


LADY CHILTERN: That woman who has just gone out, Mrs Cheveley, 
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as she calls herself now. She seemed to taunt me with it. Robert, ` 
I know this woman. You don't. We were at school together. She 
was untruthful, dishonest, an evil influence on everyone whose 
trust or friendship she could win. I hated, I despised her. She stole — 
things, she was a thief. She was sent away for being a thief. Why 
do you let her influence you? 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: Gertrude, what you tell me may be true, 
but it happened many years ago. It is best forgotten! Mrs Cheveley 
may have changed since then. No onc should be entirely judged 
by their past. ` 

LADY CHILTERN [sadly]: One's past is what onc is. It is thc only 
way by which people should be judged. 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: That is a hard saying, Gertrude! 


LADY CHILTERN: It is a true saying, Robert. And what did she 
mean by boasting that she had got you 


name, to a thing I have heard you des 
and fraudulent scheme there has ever b 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN [biting his lip]: 
I took. We all may make mistakes, 


LADY CHILTERN: But you told me yesterday that you had received 


the report from the Commission, and that it entirely condemned 
the whole thing. 


SIR ROBERT CHILTERN [walking up and down]: Y have reasons now 
to believe that the Commissi 


to lend your support, your 
ctibe as the most dishonest 
cen in political life? 

I was mistaken in the view 


SIR ROBERT CHILTERN [stopping]: In the present case, on a matter 
Of practical politics, I hav, 


€ changed my mind. That is all. 
LADY CHILTERN: All! 


SIR ROBERT CHILTERN [sternly]: Yes! - 


LADY CHILTERN: Robert! Oh! it is horrible that I should have to 


ask m such a question — Robert, are you telling me the whole 
truth? 


SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: 
LADY CHILTERN [after a 
SIR ROBERT CHILTERN 


Why do you ask me such a question? 
pause]: Why do you not answer it? 
[sitting down]: Gertrude, truth is a very 
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complex thing, and politics is a very complex business. There are 
whecls within wheels. One may be under certain obligations to 
people that one must pay. Sooner or later in political life one has 
to compromise. Everyone does. 

LADY CHILTERN: Compromise? Robert, why do you talk so 
differently to-night from the way I have always heard you talk? 
Why are you changed? a! 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: I am not 
things. 

LADY CHILTERN: Circumstances should never alter principles! 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: But if I told you—— 

LADY CHILTERN: What? 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: That it was necessary, vitally necessary? 

LADY CHILTERN: It can never be necessary to do what is not 
honourable. Or if it be necessary, then what is it that I have loved! 
But it is not, Robert; tell me it is not. Why should it be? What 
gain would you get? Moncy? We have no need of that! And 
money that comes from a tainted source is a degradation. Power? 
But power is nothing in itself, It is power to do good that is 
fine — that, and that only. What is it, then? Robert, tell me why 
you are going to do this dishonourable thing! 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: Gertrude, you have no right to use that 
word. I told you it was a question of rational compromise. It is no 


more than that. 
LADY CHILTERN: Robert, 


men who treat life simply as а sordid spec у 
Robert, not for you. You are different. All your life you have 


stood apart from others. You have never let the world soil you. To 

the world, as to myself, you have been an ideal always. Oh! be 

that ideal still. That great inheritance throw not away — that tower 
[of ivory do not destroy. Robert, men can love what is beneath 
| them — things unworthy, stained, dishonoured. We women worship 
! when we love; and when we lose our worship, we lose everything. 
| Oh! don't kill my love for you, don’t kill that! 


SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: Gertrude! 4 Н 
LADY CHILTERN: I know that there are men with horrible secrets 


in their lives — men who have done some shameful thing, and who 
in some critical moment have to pay for it, by doing some other 
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act of shame — oh! don't tell me you are such as they are! Robert, 
is there in your life any secret dishonour or disgrace? Tell me; 
tell me at once, that - — 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: That what? $ 
LADY CHILTERN [speaking very slowly]: That our lives may drift 
apart. Е : 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: Drift apart? 5 

LADY CHILTERN: That they may be entirely separate. It would be 
better for us both. E 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: Gertrude, there is nothing in my past life 
that you might not know. 

LADY CHILTERN: I was sure of it, Robert, I was sure of it. But why. 
did you say those dreadful things, things so unlike your real self? 
Don't let us ever talk about the subject again. You will write, 
won't you, to Mrs Cheveley, and tell her 
this scandalous scheme of hers? If 
you must take it back, that is all! 


SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: Must I write and tell her that? 


LADY CHILTERN: Surely, Robert! What else is there to do? 
SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: I might see her personally. It would be 
better, 


that you cannot support 
you have given her any promise 


LADY CHILTERN: You must never see her again, Robert. She i5 
not a woman you should сусг speak to. 


Е She is not worthy to talk 
to a man like you, No; you must write 


to her at once, now, this 
moment, and let your letter show. her that your decision is quite 
irrevocable! 


SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: Write this moment! 

LADY CHILTERN: Yes, 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: But it is so late. It is close on twelve. 

LADY CHILTERN: That makes no matter. She must know at 006 
that she has been mistaken in you — and that you are not à Re 
to do anything base or underhand or dishonourable. Write here 


Robert. Write that you decline to support this scheme of hers, 2 
you hold it to be a dishonest scheme. Yes — write the word dis- 
honest. She knows what that word means. [SIR ROBERT С HILTER® 
sits down and writes a letter. His wife takes it up and reads it.| Yes; die 

will do. [Rings bell] And now the envelope. [He writes the envelop? 


slowly. Enter MASON] Have this letter sent at once to Claridge 
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Hotel. There is no answer. [Exit MASON. LADY CHILTERN kneels 
down beside her husband and puts her arms around him.] Robert, love 
gives one an instinct to things. I feel to-night that I have saved you 
from something that might have been a danger to you, from some- 
Ь. thing that might have made men honour you less than they do. 
" I don't think you rcalize sufficiently, Robert, that you have brought 
into the political life of our time a nobler atmosphere, a finer 
. attitude towards life, a freer air of purer aims and higher ideals - I 
aaa it, and for that I love you, Robert. 
| ee CHILTERN: Oh, love me always, 
|» Uways! 
S CHILTERN: I will love you always, 
с worthy of love. We needs must lov 
sce it! 


Gertrude, love me 


because you will always 
e the highest when we 


[Kisses him and rises and goes out.] 
ETE CHILTERN walks up and down for a m 
Du id buries his face in his hands. The Servant enters ani 
le lights. syn ROBERT CHILTERN looks ир] 


oment; then sits 


d begins putting 


ason, put out the 


SI 3 

R ROBERT CHILTERN: Put out the lights, M: 
lights! 

gr Servant puts out the lights. The room becomes almost dark. The 

к light there is comes from the great chandelier that hangs over the stair- 
€ and illumines the tapestry of the Triumph of Love. 


ACT DROP 


SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: It would b 


= 


SECOND ACT 


SCENE 


Morning-room at Sir Robert Chilterns house. 


[Lord совтме, dressed in the height of. ‘fashion, is lounging in an arte 
chair. SIR ROBERT CHILTERN is standing in front of the fireplace. He i5 
evidently in a state of great mental excitement and distress. As the 50016 
progresses lie paces nervously up and down the room.] 


LORD GORING: My dear Robert, it’s a very awkward business, very 
awkward indeed. You should have told your wife the whole thing: 


Secrets from other people's wives are a necessary luxury in modem 


life. So, at least, I am always told at the club by people who 210 
bald enough to know better, But no man should have a secret 
from his own wife. She invariably finds it out. Women have р 
wonderful instinct about things. They can discover everything 
except the obvious. 
SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: Arthur, I couldn’t tell my wife. When 
could I have told her? Not last night. It would have made a life" 
long separation between us, and I would have lost the love of the 
one woman in the world I worship, of the only woman who Y 
ever stirred love within me, Last night it would have been dM 
impossible. She would have turned from me in horror «+> * 
horror and in contempt. 
LORD GORING: Is Lady Chiltern as perfect as all that? 
STR ROBERT CHILTERN: Yes, my wife is as perfect as all that. beg 
LORD GORING [taking off his left-hand glove]: What a pity! J r 
your pardon, my dear fellow, I didn't quite mean that. Bu ut. 
what you tell me is true, I should like to have a serious talk 260 
life with Lady Chiltern. 


€ quite useless. 
LORD GORING: May I try? 


ck 
SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: Yes; but nothing could make her al | 
her views. 
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LORD GORING: Well, at the worst it would simply be a psycho- 
logical experiment. 


SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: All such experiments arc terribly dangerous. 


LORD совтмс: Everything is dangerous, my dear fellow. If it 
wasn't so, life wouldn't be worth living. . .. Well, I am bound to 
say that I think you should have told her years ago. 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: When? When we were engaged? Do you 
think she would have married me if she had known that the origin 
of my fortune is such as it is, the basis of my carcer such as it is, 
and that I had done a thing that I suppose most men would call 
shameful and dishonourable? 

LORD GORING [slowly]: Yes; most men would call it ugly names. 
There is no doubt of that. x 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN [bitterly]: Men who every day do something 
of the same kind themselves. Men who, each one of them, have 
Worse secrets in their own lives. 

LORD GORING: That is the reason they are so picas 
other people’s secrets. It distracts public attention 
Own. 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: And, after all, whom di 
I did? No one. 

LORD GORING [looking at him steadily]: Exce| 3 

SIR ROBERT leeke [after a pause]: OF course I had вори 
information about a certain transaction contemplated by 6 
Government of the day, and І acted on US information is 
practically the source of every large modern fortune. › 

LORD SOR [tapping his Е, with his cane]: And public scandal 
invariably the result. 

SIR es CHILTERN [pacing up and down the room]: us a 
you think that what I did nearly eighteen year 289 PES 
brought up against me now? Do you think it mr dra hood 
whole career should be ruined for 2 fault done in ue), ble ER 
almost? I was twenty-two at the time, and I had the T m 2 
fortune of. being well-born and poor, two unforgives AE ngs 
nowadays. Is it fair that the folly, the sin of one’s yos 5 men 
choose to call it a sin, should wreck a life like mine, should place 
me in the pillory, should shatter all that I have worked for, all that 


I have built up? Is it fair, Arthur? 
18r 


leased to find out 
from their 


d I wrong by what 


pt yourself, Robert. 
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LORD GORING: Life is never fair, Robert. And perhaps it is a good 
thing for most of us that it is not. 


SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: Every man of ambition has to fight his > 


century with its own weapons. What this century worships i5 
wealth. The God of this century is wealth. To succeed one must 
have wealth. At all costs one must have wealth. 

LORD GORING: You underrate yourself, Robert. Believe me, without 
wealth you could have succeeded just as well. 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: When I was old, perhaps. When I had 
lost my passion for power, or could not use it. When I was tired, 
worn out, disappointed. I wanted my success when I was young. 
Youth is the time for success. I couldn't wait. 

LORD GORING: Well, you certainly have had your success while 
you are still young. No one in our day has had such a brilliant 
success. Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs at the age of forty = 
that’s good enough for any one, I should think. 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: And if it is all taken away from me now? 
IFI lose everything over a horrible scandal? If I am hounded from 
public life? 

LORD GORING: Robert, how could you have sold yourself for 
money? 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN [excitedly]: I did not sell myself for money: 
I bought success at a great price. That is all. A 
FORD GORING [gravely]: Yes; you certainly paid a great price for it- 

But what first made you think of doing such a thing? 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: Baron Arnheim. 

LORD GORING: Damned scoundrel! 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: No; he was a man of a most subtle and 
refined intellect, A man of culture, charm, and distinction. One 9 
the most intellectual men I ever met. В 

LORD GORING: Ah! I prefer а gentlemanly fool any day. There 5 
more to be said for stupidity than people imagine. Personally 

have a great admiration for stupidity. It is a sort of fellow-fceling 
Tsuppose. But how did he do it? Tell me the whole thing. н 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN [throws himself into an armchair by the writing- 
table]: One night after dinner at Lord Radley’s the Baron par 

ing about success in modern life as something that one coul 
reduce to an. absolutely definite science. With that wond 
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fascinating quiet voice of his he expounded to us the most terrible 
of all philosophies, the philosophy of power, preached to us the 
most marvellous of all gospels, the gospel of gold. I think he saw 
the effect he had produced on me, for some days afterwards he 
wrote and asked me to come and sec him. He was living then in 
Park Lane, in the house Lord Woolcomb has now. I remember so 
well how, with a strange smile on his pale, curved lips, he led me 
through his wonderful picture gallery, showed me his tapestries, 
his enamels, his jewels, his carved ivories, made me wonder at the 
strange loveliness of the luxury in which he lived; and then told 
me that luxury was nothing but a background, a painted scene in 
a play, and that power, power over other men, power over the 
world, was the one thing worth having, the one supreme pleasure 
worth knowing, the one joy one never tired of, and that in our 


century only the rich possessed it. 
LORD Sm [with p deliberation]: A thoroughly shallow ae 
SIR ROBERT CHILTERN [rising]: I didn’t think so then. I dinit 3 
So now. Wealth has given me enormous power. It e e he 
Very outset of my life freedom, and freedom is everything. eo 
have never been poor, and never known what ambition is. Yo 
cannot understand what a wonderful chance the Baron gave me. 


Such a chance as few men get. 
LORD GortNG: Fortunately for the: 
But tell me definitely, how did 


to — well, to do what you did? ing away he said to me 


SIR RO : When I was gomg 
BERT CHILTERN: 8 information of real value 


that if сусг could give him any private еее 
he would make me a very rich man. I was dazed at the p! B E 
held out to me, and my ambition and my desire 08р ES iix 
at that time boundless. Six weeks later certain private docu 
. Passed throug! nds. 3 
thes ounce el his eyes steadily fixed on the carpet]: State 
documents? 
STR ROBERT CHILTERN: Yes. 


m, if one is to judge by results. 
the Baron finally persuade you 


hen passes his hand across his forehead 


[Lord corine sighs, t 
Г and looks up.] 
LORD совімс: I had no idea that you, of all men in the world, 
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could have been so weak, Robert, as to yicld to such a temptation 
as Baron Arnheim held out to you. Е 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: Weak? Oh, I am sick of hcaring that 
phrase. Sick of using it about others. Weak? Do you rcally thi 
Arthur, that it is weakness that yields to temptation? I tell you d 
there are terrible temptations that it requires strength, strcngt 
and courage, to yield to. To stake all one's life on a single moment 
to risk everything on one throw, whether the stake be power or 
pleasure, I care not — there is no weakness in that. There is а 
horrible, a terrible courage. I had that courage. I sat down the same 
afternoon and wrote Baron Arnheim the letter this woman now 
holds. He made three-quarters of a million over the transaction. 

LORD GORING: And you? 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: I received from the Baron £110,000. 

LORD GORING: You were worth more, Robert. 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: No; that moncy gave me exactly what I 
wanted, power over others. I went into the House immediately: 
The Baron advised me in finance from time to time. Before five 
years I had almost trebled my fortune. Since then everything that 
Ihave touched has turned out a success. In all things connected with 
money I have had a luck so extraordinary that sometimes it has 
made me almost afraid. I remember having read somewhere, 12 
some strange book, that when the gods wish to punish us they 
answer our prayers. 


LORD GORING: But tell me, Robert, did you never suffer any regret 
for what you had done? 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: No. I felt that I had fought the century 
with its own Weapons, and won. 

Lon» GORING [sadly]: You thought you had won. hin 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: I thought so. [After a long pause.] Are 
do you despise me for what I have told you? 2 

LORD GORING [with deep feeling in his voice]: I am very sorry for yo" 
Robert, very sorry indeed. 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: I don't say that I suffered any remorse 
Ididn’t. Not remorse in the ordinary, rather silly sense of thc wo” = 
But I have paid conscience money many times. I had a wild hop (2 

that I might disarm destiny. The sum Baron Arnheim gave ™ 


Thave distributed twice over in public charities since then: 
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LORD GORING [looking up]: In public charities? Dear me! what a lot 
of harm you must have done, Robert! 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: Oh, don't say that, Arthur; don't talk like 
that! 

LORD GoRING: Never mind what I say, Robert! I am always saying 
what I shouldn't say. In fact, I usually say what I really think. A 
grcat mistake nowadays. It makes one so liable to be misunder- 
stood. As regards this dreadful business, I will help you in whatever 
way I can. Of course you know that. 

STR ROBERT CHILTERN: Thank you, Arthur, 
is to be done? What can be done? 

LORD GORING [leaning back with his hands in his pockets]: Well, the 
English can’t stand a man who is always saying he is in the right, 
but they are very fond of a man who admits that he has been in 
the wrong. It is one of the best things in them. However, in your 
case, Robert, a confession would not do. The money, if you will 
allow me to say so, is. . - awkward. Besides, if you did make a clean 
breast of the whole affair, you would never be able to talk morality 
again. And in England a man who can't talk morality twice a week 


to a large, popular, immoral audience is quite over as à a 
politician. There would be nothing left for him as a profession 
nfession would be of no usc. 


except Botany or the Church. A co 
Tt would ruin you. 
SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: It would ruin me. Arthur, 


for me to do now is to fight the thing out. : Ms 
LORD GORING [rising from his chair]: I was waiting for you б ay 
do now. And you must begin 


that, Robert. It is the only thing to 
by telling your wife the whole story- 


SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: That I will not do. 
LORD Goring: Robert, believe me, You are Wrong. 
S С do it. It would kill her love for 


SIR ROBE = I couldn't 
me. Rah oe te this woman, this Mrs Сла" How eap 
I defend myself against her? You knew her before, Arthur, 
apparently. 
LORD GORING: Yes. 
SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: Did 
Lord совке [arranging his ™ 


thank you. But what 


the only thing 


you know her well? 
cutie]: So little that I got engaged to 
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be married to her once, when I was staying at the Tenbys’. The’ - 
affair lasted for three days . . . nearly. 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: Why was it broken off? 

LORD GORING [airily]: Oh, I forget. At least, it makes no matter. 
By the way, have you tried her with money? She used to be 
confoundedly fond of money. 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: I offered her any sum she wanted. She 
refused. 

LORD GORING: Then the marvellous gospel of gold breaks down 
sometimes. The rich can't do everything, after all. 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: Not everything. I suppose you are right. 
Arthur, I feel that public disgrace is in store for me. I feel certain 
of it. I never knew what terror was before. I know it now. It is 25 
if a hand of ice were laid upon one’s heart. It is as if one’s heart 
were beating itself to death in some empty hollow. 


LORD GoRING [striking the table]: Robert, you must fight her. You 
must fight her. 


SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: But how? 


LORD GORING: I can't tell you how at present, I have not the smallest 
idea. But everyone has some weak point. There is some flaw in. 
cach one of us. [Strolls over to the Fireplace and looks at himself in the 


glass.] My father tells me that even I have faults. Perhaps I have- 
I don’t know. 


SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: In de! 


Thave a right to use any weapon I can find, have I not? 

LORD GORING [still looking in the glass]: In your place I don't think 
I should have the smallest scruple in doing so. She is thoroughly 
well able to take care of herself. T 

` SIR ROBERT CHILTERN [sits down at the table and takes a pen in his 
hand] : Well, I shall send а cipher telegram to the Embassy at Vienna 
to inquire if there is anything known against her. There may be 
some secret scandal she might be afraid of. 

FORD GORING [settling his buttonhole]: Oh, I should fancy М 
Cheveley is one of those very modern women of our time WA? 
find а new scandal as becoming as a new bonnet, and air them bo 
in the Park every afternoon at five-thirty. I am sure she adore 
scandals, and that the sorrow of her life at present is that she > j 
manage to have enough of them. 


a 


fending myself against Mrs Cheveley, 
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SIR ROBERT CHILTERN [writing]: Why do you say that? 

LORD GORING [turning round]: Well, she wore far too much rouge 
last night, and not quite enough clothes. That is always a sign of 
despair in a woman. 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN [striking a bell]: But it is worth while my 
wiring to Vienna, is it not? 

LORD GORING: It is always worth while asking a question, though it 
is not always worth while answering one. 


[Enter маѕом] 


SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: Is Mr Trafford in his room? 

MASON: Yes, Sir Robert. 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN [puts what he has written into an envelope, 
which he then carefully closes]: Tell him to have this sent off in 
cipher at once. There must not be a moment's delay. 

Mason: Yes, Sit Robert. 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: Oh! just give that back to me again. 


[Writes something on the envelope. MASON then goes out 
. with the letter] 


SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: She must have had some curious hold over 
Baron Arnheim. I wonder what it was. 

LORD GORING [smiling]: I wonder. 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN! I will fight her to the death, as long as my 
wife knows nothing. . 

LORD GORING [strongly]: Oh, fight in any case — 1n апу case. 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN [with a gesture of despair]: 16 my wife found 
out, there would be little left to fight for. Well, as soon as I hear 
from Vienna, I shall let you know the result. It is a chance, justa 
chance, but I believe in it. And as I fought the age with its own 
weapons, I will fight her with her weapons. It is only fair, and she 
looks like а woman with a past, doesn’t she? К ih 

LORD GORING: Most pretty women do. But there is a fashion in 
pasts just as there is a fashion in frocks. Perhaps Mrs Cheveley 5 
past is merely a slightly décolleté one, and they are excessively 
popular nowadays. Besides, my dear Robert, I should not build too 
high hopes on frightening Mrs Cheveley. I should not fancy Mrs 
Cheveley is a woman who would be easily frightened. She has 
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survived all her creditors, and she shows wonderful presence of. 
mind. Е 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: Oh! I live on hopes now. I clutch at every 
chance. I feel like a man on a ship that is sinking. The water is 
round my feet, and the very air is bitter with storm. Hush! I hear 
my wife’s voice. . 


[Enter LaDy CHILTERN in walking dress.] 


LADY CHILTERN: Good afternoon, Lord Goring! . 

LORD GORING: Good afternoon, Lady Chiltern! Have you been in 
the Park? 

LADY CHILTERN: No; I have just come from the Woman's Liberal 
Association, where, by the way, Robert, your name was received 
with loud applause, and now I have come in to have my tea. 
[To LoD совімс.] You will wait and have some tea, won't you? 

LORD GORING: ГИ wait for a short time, thanks. 

LADY CHILTERN: I will be back in a moment. 
take my hat off. 

LORD GORING [in his most earnest manner]: Oh! please don't. It is so 
pretty. One of the prettiest hats I ever saw. I hope the Woman's 
Liberal Association received it with loud applause. 

LADY CHILTERN [with a smile]: We have much more important 
work to do than look at each other’s bonnets, Lord Goring. 

LORD GORING: Really? What sort of work? 

LADY CHILTERN: Oh! dull, useful, delightful things, Factory Acts, 
Female Inspectors, the Eight Hours’ Bill, the Parliamentary Fran- 


chise.... Everything, in fact, that you would find thoroughly 
uninteresting. 


LORD GORING: And never bonnets? 
LADY CHILTERN [with mock indignation]: Never bonnets, never! 


[LADY CHILTERN goes out through the door leading to her boudoir.) 


Iam only going to 


SIR ROBERT CHILTERN [takes товр совімс”ѕ hand]: You have 
been a good friend to me, Arthur, a thoroughly good friend. 

LORD GORING: I don't know that I have been able to do much for 
you, Robert, as yet. In fact, I have not been able to do anything 
for you, as far as I can see. I am thoroughly disappointed with 
myself. 
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SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: You have enabled me to tell you the truth. 
That is something. The truth has always stifled me. 

LORD GORING: Ah! the truth is a thing I get rid of as soon as pos- 
sible! Bad habit, by the way. Makes one very unpopular at the 
club ... with the older members. They call it being conceited. 
Perhaps it is. 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: I would to God that I had been able to 
tell the truth ... to live the truth. Ah! that is the great thing in 
life, to live the truth. [Sighs, and goes towards the door.] ГРИ see you 
soon again, Arthur, shan’t I? 

LORD GORING: Certainly. Whenever you like. Pm going to look 
in at the Bachclors’ Ball to-night, unless I find something better to 
do. But I’ll come round to-morrow morning. If you should want 
me to-night by any chance, send round a note to Curzon Street. 


SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: Thank you. 
[As he reaches the door, LADY CHILTERN enters from her boudoir.] 


LADY CHILTERN: You are not going, Robert? 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: | have some letters to write, dear. 

LADY CHILTERN [going to him]: You work too hard, Robert. You 
seem never to think of yourself, and you are looking so tired. 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: It is nothing, dear, nothing. 


[He kisses her and goes out.] 


LADY CHILTERN [fo LORD coni]: Do sit down. I am so gag 
you have called. I want to talk to you about ... eU a on 
bonnets, or the Woman’s Liberal Association. You Я ar à 
much interest in the first subject, and not nearly enough ш the 


Se K 
RE You want to talk to me about Mrs Cheveley? | | 
LADY CHILTERN: Yes. You have guessed it. After you left last np 
I found out that what she had said was really true. OF course Imade 
Robert write her a letter at once, withdrawing his promise. 


LORD GorING: So he gave me ome Е 
LADY сиштеам: To have kept it would have tain 


on a carcer that has been stainless always. Robert must be above 
reproach, He is not like other men- He cannot afford to do what 


other men do. [She looks at LORD GORING, who remains silent.) 
en А 
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Don’t you agree with me? You are Robert’s greatest friend. You 
are Our greatest friend, Lord Goring. No one, except myself, knows 
Robert better than you do. He has no secrets from me, and I don't 
think he has any from you. 5 

LORD GORING: He certainly has no secrets from me. At least I don't 
think so. 

LADY CHILTERN: Then am I not right in my estimate of him? I know 
Iam right. But speak to me frankly. 

LORD GORING [looking straight at her]: Quite frankly? З 

LADY CHILTERN: Surely. You have nothing to conceal, have you? 

LORD GORING: Nothing. But, my dear Lady Chiltern, I think, if 
you will allow me to say so, that in practical life —— 

LADY CHILTERN [smiling]: Of which you know so little, Lord 
Goring -— 

LORD GORING: Of which I know nothing by experience, though 
I know somcthing by observation. I think that in practical life 
there is something about success, actual success, that is а little 
unscrupulous, something about ambition that is unscrupulous 
always. Once a man has set his heart and soul on getting to a certain 


point, if he has to climb the crag, he climbs the crag; if he has to 
walk in the mire —— 


LADY CHILTERN: Well? 

LORD GORING: He walks in the mire 
generally about life. 

LADY CHILTERN [gravely]: I hope so. Why do you look at me so 
strangely, Lord Goring? 

LORD GORING: Lady Chiltern, 
pethaps you are a little hard in 
that. . . often you don’t make s 
there are elements of weakness, 
for instance, that — that any pub) 
or Robert, say, 
someone . .. 


- Of course I am only talking 


I have sometimes thought that . . - 
some of your views on life. I think 
ufficient allowances. In every nature 
or worse than weakness. Supposing, 
lic man, my father, or Lord Merton, 
had, years ago, written some foolish letter to 


LADY CHILTERN: What do you mean by a foolish letter? 


LORD GORING: A letter gravely compromising one’s position. I am 
only putting an imaginary case. 


LADY CHILTERN: Robert is as incapable of doing a foolish thing 25 
heis of doing a wrong thing. 
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LORD GORING [after а long pause]: Nobody is incapable of doing a 
foolish thing. Nobody is incapable of doing a wrong thing. 

LADY CHILTERN: Are you a Pessimist? What will the other dandies 
say? They will all have to go into mourning. 

LORD GORING [rising]: No, Lady Chiltern, I am not a Pessimist. 
Indeed I am not sure that I quite know what Pessimism really 
means. All I do know is that life cannot be understood without 
much charity, cannot be lived without much charity. It is love, and 
not German philosophy, that'is the true explanation of this world, 
whatever may be the explanation of the next. And if you are ever 
in trouble, Lady Chiltern, trust me absolutely, and I will help you 
in every way I can. If you ever want me, come to me for my 
assistance, and you shall have it. Come at once to me. : 

LADY CHILTERN [looking at him in surprise]: Lord Goring, you are 
talking quite seriously. I don’t think I ever heard you talk seriously 


before. 
LORD GORING 
won't occur again, if I can help it. 
LADY CHILTERN: But I like you to be serious. 


[Enter MABEL CHILTERN, itt the most ravishing frock.] 


MABEL CHILTERN: Dear Gertrude, don't say such a dreadful thing 
to Lord Goring. Seriousness would be very unbecoming to him. 
Good afternoon, Lord Goring! Pray be as trivial as you can. 

Lorn сотне: I should like to, Miss Mabel, but Lam afraid Iam... 
a little out of practice this morning; and besides, I have to be 


ошо now. 

xxr ee Just when 1 have come in! What dreadful 
manners you have! I am sure you were very badly brought up. 

_ LORD GORING: I was. 
MABEL CHILTERN: I wish I had brought you up! 
LORD совімо: I am so sorry you didn’t. 
MABEL CHILTERN: It is too late now; I suppose? 
LORD совімс [smiling]: I am not so sure. dt 
MABEL CHILTERN: Will you ride to-morrow morning: 
LORD GORING: Yes, at ten. 


MABEL CHILTERN: Don't forget. 
LORD coniNc: Of course! shan’t. By the way, Lady Chiltern, there 


[laughing]: You must excuse me, Lady Chiltern. It 
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is no list of your guests in The Morning Post of to-day. It has 
apparently been crowded out by the County Council, or the 
Lambeth Conference, or something equally boring. Could you 
lct me have a list? I have a particular reason for asking you. 

LADY CHILTERN: I am sure Mr Trafford will be able to give you 
one. 

LORD GORING: Thanks, so much. 

MABEL CHILTERN: Tommy is the most useful person in London. 

LORD GORING [turning to her]: And who is the most ornamental? 

MABEL CHILTERN [triumphantly]: I am. 

LORD GORING: How clever of you to guess it! [Takes up his hat and 
сапе.] Good-bye, Lady Chiltern! You will remember what I said 
to you, won't you? 

LADY CHILTERN: Yes; but I don't know why you said it to me. 

LORD GoRING: I hardly know myself. Good-bye, Miss Mabel! 

MABEL CHILTERN [with a little moue of disappointment]: I wish you 
werenot going. I have had four wonderful adventures this morning; 
four and a half, in fact. You might stop and listen to some of them. 

LORD GORING: How very selfish of you to have four and a half! 
There won't be any left for me. 

MABEL CHILTERN: I don't want you to have any. They would not 
be good for you. 

LORD GORING: That is the first unkind thing you have ever said to 
me. How charmingly you said it! Ten to-morrow. 

MABEL CHILTERN: Sharp, 

ZORD GORING: Quite sharp. But don't bring Mr Trafford. ч 
MABEL CHILTERN [with a little toss of the head]: Of course 1 shan't 
bring Tommy Trafford. Tommy Trafford is in great disgrace- 

LORD GORING: I am delighted to hear it. 


[Bows and goes out.] 


MABEL CHILTERN: Gertrude, I wish you would speak to Tommy 
Trafford. 


LADY CHILTERN: What has poor Mr Trafford donc this time? 
Robert says he is the best secretary he has ever had. А 
MABEL CHILTERN: Well Tommy has proposed to mc SP 
"Tommy really does nothing but propose to mc. He proposed to e 
ast night in the. music-room, when I was quite unprotected, 2 
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there was an elaborate trio going on. І didn’t dare to make the 
smallest repartee, I need hardly tell you. If I had, it would have 
stopped the music at once. Musical people are so absurdly un- 
reasonable. They always want one to be perfectly dumb at the 
very moment when one is longing to be absolutely deaf. Then he 
proposed to me in broad daylight this morning, in front of that 
dreadful statue of Achilles. Really, the things that go on in front of 
that work of art are quite appalling. The police should interfere. 
‘At luncheon I saw by the glare in his eye that he was going to 
propose again, and I just managed to check him in time by assuring 
him that I was a bimetallist. Fortunately I don’t know what 
bimetallism means. And I don’t believe anybody else does either. 

But the observation crushed Tommy for ten minutes. He looked 
quite shocked. And then Tommy is so annoying in the way he 

proposes. If he proposed at the top of his voice, I should not mind 

so much, That might produce some effect on the public. But he 

does it in a horrid confidential way. When Tommy wants to be 

romantic he talks to one just like a doctor. I am very fond of 
Tommy, but his methods of proposing are quite out of date. I wish, 

Gertrude, you would speak to him, and tell him that once a week 

is quite often enough to propose to any ono and that it should 

always be done in a manner that attracts some attention. — , 

LADY CHILTERN: Dear Mabel, don’t talk like that. Besides, Robert 
thinks very highly of Mr Trafford. He believes he has a brilliant 
future before him. 

MABEL cHILTERN: Oh! I woul 
before him for anything under the sun. 

LADY CHILTERN: Mabel! 

MAREL CHILTERN: I know, de 
didn’t you? But then Robert was a genius, : h 
Sel£ sacrificing character. You can stand geniuses. Ihave no charac- 
ter at all, and Robert is the only genius 1 could ever bear. As a rule, 
Ithink they are quite impossible. Geniuses talk so much, don’t they? 
Such a bad habit! And they are always thinking about themselves, 

when I want them to be thinking about me. I ad g° ge DEN 

and rehears Lady Basildon’s. You remember, we are having 
tableaux, me m The Triumph of something, I don’t know 
what! I hope it will be triumph of me. Only triumph Т am really 
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interested in at present. [Kisses LADY CHILTERN and goes out; then 
comes running back.] Oh, Gertrude, do you know who is coming to 
sec you? That dreadful Mrs Cheveley, in a most lovely gown. Did 
you ask her? 1 

LADY CHILTERN [rising]: Mrs Cheveley! Coming to sce me? 
Impossible! 

MABEL CHILTERN: I assure you she is coming upstairs, as large as 
life and not nearly so natural. 

LADY CHILTERN: You need not wait, Mabel. Remember, Lady 
Basildon is expecting you. 

MABEL CHILTERN: Oh! I must shake hands with Lady Markby. 
She is delightful. I love being scolded by her. 


[Enter MAsoN.] 
MASON: Lady Markby. Mrs Cheveley. 


[Enter LADY МАВКВУ and MRS CHEVELEY.] 


LADY CHILTERN [advancing to meet them]: Dear Lady Markby, how 
nice of you to come and see me! [Shakes hands with her, and bows 


somewhat distantly to mrs CHEVELEY.] Won't you sit down, Mrs 
Cheveley? 


MRS CHEVELEY: Thanks, Isn't that Miss Chiltern? I should like so 
much to know her. 


LADY CHILTERN: Mabel, Mrs Cheveley wishes to know you. 
[MABEL CHILTERN gives a little nod.] 


MRS CHEVELEY [sitting down]: I thought your frock so charming 
last night, Miss Chiltern. So simple and . . . suitable. 7 
MABEL CHILTERN: Really? I must tell my dressmaker. It will be © 
such a surprise to her. Good-bye, Lady Markby! 4 
LADY MARKBY: Going already? MEN fie 
MABEL CHILTERN: I am so sorry but I am obliged to. I am just © 
to rehearsal. I have got to stand on my head in some tableaux. , 
LADY MARKBY: On your head, child? Oh! I hope not. I believe 1t 
is most unhealthy. 


[Takes a seat on the sofa next LaDy CHILTERN.] $ 
s ote P e 
MABEL CHILTERN: But it is for an excellent charity: in aid of th 
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Undeserving, the only people I am really interested in. I am the 
secretary, and Tommy Trafford is treasurer. 

MRS CHEVELEY: And what is Lord Goring? 

MABEL CHILTERN: Oh! Lord Goring is president. 

MRS CHEVELEY: The post should suit him admirably, unless he has 
deteriorated since I knew him first. 

LADY MARKBY [reflecting]: You are remarkably modern, Mabel. 
A little too modern, perhaps. Nothing is so dangerous as being too 
modern. One is apt to grow old-fashioned quite suddenly. I have 
known many instances of it. 

MABEL CHILTERN: What a dreadful prospect! 

LADY MaRKBY: Ah! my dear, you need not be nervous. You will 
always be as pretty as possible. That is the best fashion there is, 
and the only fashion that England succeeds in setting. 

MABEL CHILTERN [with a curtsey]: Thank you so much, Lady 
Markby, for England . . . and myself. 


[Goes out.] 


ADY CHILTERN]: Dear Gertrude, we 


LADY MARKBY [fuming to L 
Cheveley’s diamond brooch has been 


just called to know if Mrs 
found. 
LADY CHILTERN: Here? : 
MRS CHEVELEY: Yes. I missed it when I got back to Claridge’s, and 


I thought I might possibly have dropped it here. : 
LADY CHILTERN: I have heard nothing about it. But I will send for 
the butler and ask. 
[Touches the bell.) 


MRS CHEVELEY: Oh, pray don't trouble, Lady Chiltern. I dare say 

T lost it at the Opera, before we came оп here. 
`` LADY MARKBY: Ah yes, I suppose it must have been at the Opera. 
The fact is, we all scramble and jostle so much nowadays that I 
wonder we have anything at all left ori us at the end of an evening. 
I know myself that, when I am coming back from the Drawing 
Room, I always feel as if I hadn’t a shred on me, except a small 


shred of decent reputation, just enough to prevent the lower classes 
gh the windows of the carriage. 


making painful observations throu А 
The fact is that our Socicty is terribly over-populated. Really, 
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someone should arrange a proper scheme of assisted emigration. 
It would do a great deal of good. Е ^ 

MRS CHEVELEY: I quite agree with you, Lady Markby. It is nearly 
six years since I have been in London for the Season, and I must 
say Society has become dreadfully mixed. One sees the oddest 

cople everywhere. 

M el That is quite true, dear. But one necdn't know 
them. I’m sure I don’t know half the people who come to my 
house. Indeed, from all I hear, I shouldn’t like to. 


[Enter Mason.] 


LADY CHILTERN: What sort of a brooch was it that you lost, Mrs 
Cheveley? 


MRS CHEVELEY: A diamond snake-brooch with a ruby, a rather 
large ruby. 

LADY MARKDY: I thought you said there was a sapphire on the 
head, dear? 

MRS CHEVELEY [smiling]: No, Lady Markby — a ruby. 3 

LADY MARKBY [nodding her head]: And very becoming, I am quite 
sure, 

LADY CHILTERN: Has a ruby and diamond brooch been found in 
any of the rooms this morning, Mason? 

MASON: No, my lady. 

MRS CHEVELEY: It really is of no consequence, Lady Chiltern. I am 
so sorry to have put you to any inconvenience. 

“LADY CHILTERN [coldly]: Oh, it has been no inconvenience. That 

will do, Mason. You can bring tea. 


[Exit MAsoN.] 


LADY MARKBY: Well, I must say it is most annoying to lose anything- 
I remember once at Bath, years ago, losing in the Pump Room an 
exceedingly handsome cameo bracelet that Sir John had given me- 
I don't think he has ever given me anything since, I am sorry um 
say. He has sadly degenerated. Really, this horrid House © 
Commons quite ruins our husbands for us. I think the Lower House 
by far the greatest blow to a happy married life that there has been 


since that terrible thing called the Higher Education of Wome? 
was invented, 
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LADY CHILTERN: АБ! it is heresy to say that in this house, Lady 
Markby. Robert is a great champion of the Higher Education of 
Women, and so, I am afraid, am І. 

| MRS CHEVELEY: The higher education of men is what I should like 

| to see. Men need it so sadly. 

LADY MARKBY: They do, dear. But lam afraid such a scheme would 
be quite unpractical. I don’t think man has much capacity for 
development. He has got as far as he can, and that is not far, is it? 
With regard to women, well, dear Gertrude, you belong to the 
younger generation, and Iam sure it is all right if you approve of it. 
In my time, of course, we were taught not to understand anything. 
That was the old system, and wonderfully interesting it was. 
I assure you that the amount of things I and my poor dear sister 
were taught not to understand was quite extraordinary. But 
modern women understand everything, I am told. 

MRS CHEVELEY: Except their husbands. That is the one thing the 
modern woman never understands. 

LADY MARKBY: And a very good thing too, dear, I dare say. It 
might break up many a happy home if they did. Not yours, I need 
hardly say, Gertrude. You have married a pattern husband. I wish 
I could say as much for myself, But since Sir John has taken to 

attending the debates regularly, which he never used to do in the 
good old days, his language has become quite impossible. He 
always seems to think that he is addressing the House, and conse- 
quently whenever he discusses the state of the agricultural labourer, 
or the Welsh Church, or something quite improper of that kind, 

I am obliged to send all the servants out of the room. It is not 

pleasant to see one’s own butler, who has been with one for 

twenty-three years, actually blushing at the side-board, and the 
footmen making contortions in corners like persons in аны 

І assure you ту life will be quite ruined unless they eed T. 

at once to the Upper House- He won't take any interest in po itics 

then, will he? The House of Lords is so sensible. An assembly of 
gentlemen. But in his present state, Sir John is really a great trial. 

Why, this morning before breakfast was half over, he stood up on 

the hearthrug, put his hands in his pockets, and appealed to the 

country at the top of his voice. I left the table as soon as I had my 
second cup of tea, I need hardly say. But his violent language could 
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be heard all over the house! I trust, Gertrude, that Sir Robert is 
not like that? 

LADY CHILTERN: But I am very much interested in politics, Lady 
Markby. I love to hear Robert talk about them. 

LADY MARKBY: Well, I hope he is not as devoted to Blue Books as 
Sir John is. I don't think they can be quite improving reading for 
anyone. 

MRS CHEVELEY [languidly]: I have never read a Blue Book. I prefer 
books . . . in yellow covers. = 

LADY MARKBY [genially unconscious]: Yellow is a gayer colour, is it 
not? I used to wear yellow a good deal in my early days, and would 
do so now if Sir John was not so painfully personal in his observa- 
tions, and a man on the question of dress is always ridiculous, is 
he not? 


MRS CHEVELEY: Oh, no! I think men are the only authorities on 
dress. 


LADY MARKBY: Really? One wouldn't say so from the sort of hats 
they wear, would one? 


[The butler enters, followed by the footman. Tea is set on a small table 
close to LADY CHILTERN.] 


LADY CHILTERN: May I give you some tea, Mrs Cheveley? 
MRS CHEVELEY: Thanks, 


[The butler hands mrs CHEVELEY a сир 


LADY CHILTERN: Some tea, Lady Markby? 

LADY MARKBY: No thanks, dear. [The servants go ош.) The fact is, 
I have promised to go round for ten minutes to see poor Lady 
Brancaster, who is in very great trouble. Her daughter, quite @ 
well-brought-up girl, too, has actually become engaged to be 
married to a curate in Shropshire. It is very sad, very sad indeed. 
I can't understand this modern mania for curates. In my time we 
girls saw them, o£ course, running about the place like rabbits. 
But we never took any notice of them, I need hardly say. But I am 
told that nowadays country society is quite honeycombed with 
them. I think it most irreligious. And then the eldest son has 
quarrelled with his father, and it is said that when they meet at the 
club Lord Brancaster always hides himself behind the money article 
in The Times. However, I believe that is quite a common occurrence 
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nowadays and that they have to take in extra copies of The Times 
at all the clubs in St James’s Street; there are so many sons who . 
won't have anything to do with their fathers, and so many fathers 
who won't speak to their sons. I think myself, it is very much to 
be regretted. 

MRS CHEVELEY: So do I. Fathers have so much to learn from their 
sons nowadays. 

LADY MARKBY: Really, dear? What? 

MRS CHEVELEY: The art of living. The only really Fine Art we 
have produced in modern times. 

LADY MARKBY [shaking her head]: Ah! I am afraid Lord Brancaster 
knew a good deal about that. More than his poor wife ever did. 
[Turning to LADY CHILTERN.] You know Lady Brancaster, don’t 
you, dear? 

LADY CHILTERN: Just slightly. She was staying at Langton last 


autumn, when we were there. 
LADY MARKBY: Well, like all stout women, she looks the very 


picture of happiness, as no doubt you noticed. But there are many 
tragedies in her family, besides this affair of the curate. Her own 
sister, Mrs Jekyll, had a most unhappy life; through no fault of her 
own, I am sorry to say. She ultimately was so broken-hearted that 
she went into a convent, or on to the operatic stage, I forget which. 
No; I think it was decorative art-needlework she took up. I know 
she had lost all sense of pleasure inlife. [Rising] And now, Gertrude, 
if you will allow me, I shall leave Mrs. Cheveley in your charge 
and call back for her in a quarter of an hour: Or perhaps, dear Mrs 
Cheveley, you wouldn't mind waiting in the carriage while I am 
with Lady Brancaster. As І intend it to be a visit of condolence, 


I shan't stay long. 
MRS CHEVELEY [rising]: I don’ 


provided there is somebody to look at one. у 
LADY MARKBY: Well, I hear the curate is always prowling about 


the house. ET. 
Mns cHEVELEY: I am afraid I am not fond of girl friends. 
LADY CHILTERN [rising]: Oh, I hope Mrs Cheveley will stay here 


a little. I should like to have a few minutes’ conversation with her. 
Mns cHEVELEY: How very kind of you, Lady Chiltern! Believe me, 


uld give me greater pleasure. 
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LADY MARKBY: Ah! no doubt you both have many pleasant 
reminiscences of your schooldays to talk over together. Good-bye, 
dear Gertrude! Shall I see you at Lady Bonar’s to-night? She has 
discovered a wonderful new genius. He does ... nothing at all, 
I believe. That is a great comfort, is it not? 

LADY CHILTERN: Robert and I are dining at home by ourselves 
to-night, and I don’t think I shall go anywhere afterwards. Robert, 
of course, will have to be in the House. But there is nothing 
interesting on. 

LADY MARKBY: Dining at home by yourselves? Is that quite 
prudent? Ah, I forgot, your husband is an exception. Mine is the 
general rule, and nothing ages a woman so rapidly as having 
married the general rule. 


[Exit LADY MARKBY.] 


MRS CHEVELEY: Wonderful woman, Lady Markby, isn’t she? Talks 
more and says less than anybody I ever met. She is made to be a 
public speaker. Much more so than her husband, though he is a 
typical Englishman, always dull and usually violent. 

LADY CHILTERN [makes no answer, but remains standing. There is 4 
pause. Then the eyes of the two women тесі. LADY CHILTERN looks 
stern and pale. MRS CHEVELEY seems rather amused]: Mrs Cheveley, 
I think it is right to tell you quite frankly that, had 1 known who 
you really were, I should not have invited you to my house last 
night. E 

MRS CHEVELEY [with an impertinent smile]: Really? 

LADY CHILTERN: I could not have done so. 


MRS CHEVELEY: I sce that after all these years you have not changed 
a bit, Gertrude. 


LADY CHILTERN: I never change. 


MRS CHEVELEY [elevating her eyebrows]: Then life has taught you 
nothing? É 


LADY CHILTERN: It has taught me that a person who has once been 
guilty of a dishonest and dishonourable action may be guilty of it 
a second time, and should be shunned. S 

MRS CHEVELEY: Would you apply that rule to everyone? 

LADY CHILTERN: Yes, to everyone, without exception. 
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MRS CHEVELEY: Then I am sorry for you, Gertrude, very sorry 
for you. 

LADY CHILTERN: You sce now, I am sure, that for many reasons 
any further acquaintance between us during your stay in London 
is quite impossible? 

MRS CHEVELEY [leaning back in her chair]: Do you know, Gertrude, 
I don't mind your talking morality a bit. Morality is simply Е 
attitude we adopt towards people whom we personally dislike. 
You dislike me. I am quite aware of that. And I have alwa s 
detested you. And yet I have come here to do you a service. i 

LADY CHILTERN [contemptuously]: Like the service you wished to 
render my husband last night, I suppose. Thank heaven, I saved 
him from that. 

MRS CHEVELEY [s 
write that insolent letter to me 
his promise? 

LADY CHILTERN: Yes. 

MRS CHEVELEY: Then you must m: 
to-morrow morning – no more. Ifby 
not solemnly bind himself to help me in this great scheme in which 
I am interested — — 

LADY CHILTERN: This fraudulent speculation — — 

MRS CHEVELEY: Call it what you choose. I hold your husband in 
the hollow of my hand, and if you are wise you will make him do 
what I tell him. 

LADY CHILTERN [rising and going to 
What has my husband to do with 


Mns снвувгву [with a bitter laugh] 
It is because your husband is himself fraudulent and dishonest that 


we pair so well together. Between you and him there are chasms. 
He and I are closer than friends. We are enemies linked together. 
The same sin binds us. 


LADY CHILTERN: How dare yo 
How dare you threaten him or me? Leave my 


to enter it. 


tarting to her feet]: It was you who made him 
? It was you who made him break 


ake him keep it. I give you till 
that time your husband does 


wards her]: You are impertinent. 
you? With a woman like you? 
- In this world like meets like. 


а class my husband with yourself? 
house. You are unfit 


HILTERN enters from behind. He hears his wife's last 


[SIR ROBERT С 
to whom they are addressed. He grows deadly pale] 


words, and sees 
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MRS CHEVELEY: Your house! A house bought with the price of 
dishonour. A house, everything in which has been paid for by 
fraud. [Turns round and sees SIR ROBERT CHILTERN.] Ask him 
what the origin of his fortune is! Get him to tell you how he sold 
to a stockbroker a Cabinet secret. Learn from him to what you 
Owe your position. 

LADY CHILTERN: It is not true! Robert! It is not true! 

MRS CHEVELEY [pointing at him with outstretched finger]: Look at 
him! Can he deny it? Does he dare to? 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: Go! Go at once. You have done your 
worst now. 

MRS CHEVELEY: My worst? I have not yct finished with you, with 
either of you. I give you both till to-morrow at noon. If by then 
you don’t do what I bid you to do, the whole world shall know 
the origin of Robert Chiltern. 


[518 ROBERT CHILTERN strikes the bell. Enter MASON.] 
SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: Show Mrs Cheveley out. 


[uns СНЕУЕЕЕУ starts; then bows with somewliat exaggerated polite- 
ness to LADY CHILTERN, who makes no sign of response. As she passes by 
SIR ROBERT CHILTERN, who is standing close to the door, she pauses 
for a moment and looks him straight in the face. She then goes out, followed 
by the servant, who closes the door after him. The husband and wife are left 
alone, LADY CHILTERN stands like someone in a dreadful dream. Then 
she turns round and looks at her husband. She looks at him swith strange 
eyes, as though she was seeing him for the first time.] 


LADY CHILTERN: You sold a Cabinet secret for money! You began 
your life with fraud! You built up your career on dishonour! Oh, 
tell me it is not true! Lie to me! Lie to me! Tell me it is not truc! 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: What this woman said is quite true. But, 
Gertrude, listen to me. You don’t realize how I was tempted. Let 
me tell you the whole thing. 


[Goes towards lier.] 


LADY CHILTERN: Don't come near me. Don't touch me. I feel as if 
you had soiled me for ever. Oh! what a mask you have been 
wearing all these years! A horrible painted mask! You sold yout- 
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self for money. Oh! a common thief were better. You put yourself 
up to sale to the highest bidder! You were bought in the market. 
You lied to the whole world. And yet you will not lie to me. 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN [rushing towards her]: Gertrude! Gertrude! 

LADY CHILTERN [thrusting him back with outstretched hands] : No, 
don’t speak! Say nothing! Your voice wakes terrible memories — 
memories of things that made me love you — memories of words 
that made me love you — memories that now are horrible to me. 
And how I worshipped you! You were to me something apart 
from common life, a thing pure, noble, honest, without stain. 
The world seemed to me finer because you were in it, and goodness 
more real because you lived. And now — oh, when I think that I 
made of a man like you my ideal! the ideal of my life! 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: There was your mistake. There was your 
error. The error all women commit. Why can't you women love ы 
us, faults and all? Why do you place us on monstrous pedestals? 
We have all feet of clay, women as well as men; but when we men 

n, we love them knowing their weaknesses, their follies, 

m all the more, it may be, for that 

ut the imperfect, who have need of 

ded by our own hands, or by the 


hands of others, that love should come to cure us — else what use 
is love at all? All sins, except a sin against itself, Love should forgive. 
All lives, save loveless lives, true Love should pardon. A man’s 
love is like that. It is wider, larger, more human than a woman s. 
Women think that they are making ideals of men. What they 
are making of us are false idols merely. You made your false idol 
of me, and I had not the courage to come down, show you my 
wounds, tell you my weaknesses. I was afraid that I might lose your 
love, as I have lost it now. And so, last night you ruined my life 

for me — yes, ruined it! What this woman asked of me was nothing 

compared to what she offered to me. She offered security, peace, 

stability. The sin of my youth, that I had thought was buried, rose 

up in front of me, hideous, horrible, with its hands at my throat. 

I could have killed it for ever, sent it back into its tomb, destroyed 
its record, burned the one witness against me. You prevented me. 
No one but you, you know it. And now what is there before me 
but public disgrace, ruin, terrible shame, the mockery of the world, 


love wome 
their imperfections, love the: 
reason. It is not the perfect, b 
love. It is when we are woun 
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a lonely dishonoured life, a lonely dishonoured death, it may be, 
some day? Let women make no more ideals of men! let them not 
put them on altars and bow before them, or they may ruin other 
lives as completely as you — you whom I have so wildly loved — 
have ruined mine! 


[He passes from the room. LADY CHILTERN rushes towards him, but 
the door is closed when she reaches it. Pale with anguish, bewildered, 
helpless, she sways like a plant in the water. Her hands, outstretched, scem 
to tremble in the air like blossoms in the wind. Then she flings herself 
down beside a sofa and buries her face. Her sobs are like the sobs of a child.] 


ACT DROP 


* 
= 


THIRD АСТ 
Ld 


SCENE 


The Library in Lord Goring’s house. An Adam room. On the right is the 
door leading into the hall. On the left, the door of the smoking-room. 
A pair of folding doors at the back open into the drawing-room. The fire is 
lit. Phipps, the Butler, is arranging some newspapers оп the writing-table. 
The distinction of Phipps is his impassivity. He has been termed by en- 
thusiasts the Ideal Butler. The Sphinx is not so incommunicable. He is a 
mask with a manner. Of his intellectual or emotional life, history knows 


nothing. He represents the dominance of form. 


[Enter LORD GORING іп evening dress with a buttonhole. He is wearing 
a silk hat and Inverness саре. White-gloved, he carries a Louis Seize cane. 
His are all the delicate fopperies of Fashion. One sees that he stands in 
immediate relation to modern life, makes it indeed, and so masters it. He is 
the first well-dressed philosopher in the history of thought] 


LORD GORING: Got my second buttonhole for me, Phipps? 


puipps: Yes, my lord. 
[Takes his hat, cane, and cape, and presents nei 


LORD GORING: Rather distinguished thing, Phipps. I am the only 
person of the smallest importance in London at present who wears 
a buttonhole. 


рніррѕ: Yes, my lord. I have observed that. р mk 
LORD GORING [faking out old buttonhole]: You sec, Phipps, Fashion 1s 


what one wears oneself. What is unfashionable is what other people 


Wear. 
Puipps: Yes, my lord. ae 
LORD GORING: Just 25 vulgarity 15 simply 
people. 
PHIPPS: Yes, my lord. 
LORD GORING [putting in пе 
of other people. 


w buttonhole on salver.] 


the conduct of other 


y buttonhole]: And falschoods the truths 
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PHIPPS: Yes, my lord. 

LORD GORING: Other people are quite dreadful. The only possible 
society is oneself. 

PHipps: Yes, my lord. 

LORD GORING: To love oneself is the beginning of a lifclong 
romance, Phipps. 

PHIPPS: Yes, my lord. 

LORD GORING [looking at himself in the glass]: Don't think I quite 
like this buttonhole, Phipps. Make me look a little too old. Makes 
me almost in the prime of life, ch, Phipps? 

PHIPPS: I don't observe any alteration in your lordship's appearance. 

LORD GORING: You don't, Phipps? 

PHIPPS: No, my lord. 

LORD GORING: I am not quite sure. For the future a more trivial 
buttonhole, Phipps, on "Thursday evenings. 

PHIPPS: I will speak to the florist, my lord. She has had a loss in 
her family lately, which perhaps accounts for the lack of triviality 
your lordship complains of in the buttonhole. 

TORD GORING: Extraordinary thing about the lower classes in 
England — they are always losing their relations, 

PHIPPS: Yes, my lord! They are extremely fortunate in that respect. 


LORD GORING [turns round and looks at him. purrs remains impassive] : 
Hum! Any letters, Phipps? 
PHIPPS: Three, my lord. 


[Hands letters on a salver.] 


LORD GORING [fakes letters 


]: Want my cab round in twenty minutes. 
PHIPPS: Yes, my lord, 


[Goes towards door.] 


LORD GORING [holds up letter in pink envelope]: Ahem! Phipps, when 
did this letter arrive? 


PHIPPS: It was brought by hand just after your lordship went to 
‘the club. 


LORD GORING: That will do. [Exit PHIPPS.] Lady Chiltern's band- 
writing on Lady Chiltern's pink notepaper. That is rather curious: 
I thought Robert Was to write. Wonder what Lady Chiltern has 
БОС 0 say to me? [Sits at bureau and opens letter, and reads it.] ‘T want 
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you. I trust you. I am coming to you. Gertrude." [Puts down tlie 
letter with a puzzled look. Then takes it up, and reads it again slowly.] 
I want you. I trust you. I am coming to you.’ So she has found 
out everything! Poor woman! Poor woman! [Pulls out wath and 
looks at it.] But what an hour to call! Ten o'clock! I shall have to 
give up going to the Berkshires. However, it is always nice to be 
expected, and not to arrive. I am not expected at the Bachelors’, 

so I shall certainly go there. Well, I will make her stand by Iss 
husband. That is the only thing for her to do. That is the only thing 
for any woman to do. It is the growth of the moral sense in women 
that makes marriage such a hopeless, one-sided institution. Ten 
o'clock. She should be here soon. I must tell Phipps I am not in to 
anyone else. 

[Goes towards bell.) 
[Enter puies.) 


рніррѕ: Lord Caversham. 
Lorp GORING: ОБ, why will parents always appear at the wrong 


time? Some extraordinary mistake in nature, I suppose. [Enter 
LORD CAVERSHAM] Delighted to see you, my dear father. 


[Goes to meet him.) 


LORD CAVERSHAM: Take my cloak off. 
LORD GORING: Is it worth while, father? 
LORD CAVERSHAM: Of course it is worth w 
most comfortable chair? 
LORD GORING: This one, 
І have visitors. 
LORD CAVERSHAM: Thank ye. No 
LORD GORING; No, father. 
LORD CAVERSHAM [sifting 
draughts. No draughts at home. 


Lorp GorinG: Good many breezes, father. 
LORD CAVERSHAM: Eh? Eh? Don’t understand what you mean. 


Want to have a serious conversation with you, sir. 


Lorp Gorine: My dear father! At this hour? 


LORD CAVERSHAM: Well, sir, it is only ten o'clock. What is your 
objection to the hour? I think the hour is an admirable hour! 


hile, sir. Which is the 


father. It is the chair I use myself, when 
draught, I hope, in this room? 


down]: Glad to hear it. Can’t stand 
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LORD GORING: Well, the fact is, father, this is not my day for talking 
seriously. I am very sorry, but it is not my day. 
LORD CAVERSHAM: What do you mean, sir? 
j товрісокммо: During the Season, father, I only talk seriously on 
the first Tuesday in every month, from four to seven. 

LORD CAVERSHAM: Well, make it Tuesday, sir, make it Tuesday. 

LORD GORING: But it is after seven, father, and my doctor says I 
must not have any serious conversation after seven. It makes me 
talk in my sleep. 

LORD CAVERSHAM: Talk in your sleep, sir? What does that matter? 
You are not married. s 

LORD GORING: No, father, I am not married. 

LORD CAVERSHAM: Hum! That-is what I have come to talk to 
you about, sir. You have got to get married, and at once. Why, 
when I was your age, sir, I had been an inconsolable widower for 
three months, and was already paying my addresses to your ad- 
mirable mother. Damme, sir, it is your duty to get married. You 
can't be always living for pleasure. Every man of position is married . 
nowadays. Bachelors are not fashionable any more, They are а 
damaged lot. Too much is known about them. You must get a 
wife, sir. Look where your friend Robert Chiltern has got to by 
probity, hard work, and a sensible marriage with a good woman. 
Why don't you imitate him, sir? Why don’t you take him for 
your model? 

LORD GORING: I think I shall, father. 


LORD CAVERSHAM: I wish you would, sir. Then I should be happy- 
At present I make your mother's life miserable on your account. 
You are heartless, sir, quite heartless, 


LORD GORING: I hope not, father. 

LORD CAVERSHAM: And itis high time for you to get married. You 
are thirty-four years of age, sir. 

LORD GORING: Yes, father, but I only admit to thirty-two — thirty- 
one and a half when I have a really good buttonhole. This button- 
hole is not . . . trivial enough. В 

` LORD CAVERSHAM: I tell you you are thirty-four, sir. And there is 
a draught in your room, besides, which makes your conduct 
worse. Why did you tell me there was no draught, sir? I feel a 
draught, sir, I feel it distinctly. 
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LORD GORING: So do I, father. It is a dreadful draught. I will come 
and sce you to-morrow, father. We can talk over anything you 
like. Let me help you on with your cloak, father. 7 

LORD CAVERSHAM: No, sir; I have called this evening for a definite 
purpose, and I am going to sec it through at all costs to my health 
or yours. Put down my cloak, sir. 

LORD GORING: Certainly, father. But let us go into апо йе: 

[Rings bell.] There is a dreadful draught Sint [Enter Em 
Phipps, is therc a good fire in the smoking-room? ў 
PHIPPS: Yes, my lord. 
LORD GORING: Come in there, father. Your sneezes are quite 


heartrending. 
LORD CAVERSHAM: Well, sir, I suppose I have a right to sneeze 


when I choose? 
LORD GORING [apologetically] : Quite so, father. I was merely ex- 


pressing sympathy. 
LORD CAVERSHAM: Oh, damn sympathy. There is a great deal too 


© much of that sort of thing going on nowadays. 
LORD GORING: I quite agree with you, father. If there was less 


sympathy in the world there would be less trouble in the world. 
LORD CAVERSHAM [going towards the smoking-room]: That is a 
paradox, sir. I hate paradoxes. = 
LORD GORING: So do I, father. Everybody one meets is a paradox 
nowadays. It is a great bore. It makes society so obvious. 
LORD CAVERSHAM [fuming round, and looking at his son beneath his 
bushy eyebrows]: Do you always really understand what you say, 


sir? 
LORD GORING [affer some hesitation]: Yes, father, if I listen attentively. 
LORD. CAVERSHAM [indignantly]: If you listen attentively! ... 


Conceited young puppy! 
[Goes off grumbling into the зто 


19-100. PHIPPS enters.] 


LORD GORING: Phipps, there is a lady coming to sce me this evening 
on particular business. Show her into the drawing-room when she 


arrives. You understand? 
purpps: Yes, my lord. 
LORD GORING: It is a matter o 
PHIPPS: Í understand, my lord. 


£ the gravest importance, Phipps. 
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“LORD GORING: No onc clse is to be admitted, under any circum- 
stances. 
pups: I understand, my lord. 


" [Bell rings.] А 
LORD GORING: Ah! that is probably the lady. I shall sce her myself. 


[Just as he is going towards the door LORD CAVERSHAM 
enters from the smoking-room.] 


LORD CAVERSHAM: Well, sir? am I to wait attendance on you? 
LORD GORING [considerably perplexed]: In а moment, father. Do 
excuse me. [LORD CAVERSHAM goes back.) Well, remember my 
instructions, Phipps — into that room. 

> PHIPPS: Yes, my lord. 


[LORD GORING goes into the simoking-room. HAROLD, the footman, 
shows MRS CHEVELEY in. Lamia-like, she is in green and silver. She 
has a cloak of black satin, lined with dead rose-leaf silk.] 

HAROLD: What name, madam? 
MRS CHEVELEY [fo PHIPPS, who advances towards her]: Is Lord 

Goring not here? I was told he was at home? 


PHIPPS: His lordship is engaged at present with Lord Caversham, 
madam. 


[Turns a cold, glassy eye on HAROLD, who at once retires.] 


MRS CHEVELEY [to herself]: How very filial! 

PHIPPS: His lordship told me to ask you, madam, to be kind cnough 
to wait in the drawing-room for him. His lordship will come t© 
you there, 

MRS CHEVELEY [with a look of surprise]: Lord Goring expects me? 

PHIPPS: Yes, madam. 

MRS CHEVELEY: Are you quite sure? 

PHiPPs: His lordship told me that if a lady called I was to ask het 
to wait in the drawing-room. [Goes to the door of the drawing-r00! 
and opens it.] His lordship's directions on the subject were УСТУ 
precise. 

-. MRS CHEVELEY [to herself]: How thoughtful of him! To expect 
the unexpected shows a thoroughly modern intellect. [C96 
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towards the drawing-room and looks in.] Ugh! How dreary a bachelor’s 
drawing-room always looks. I shall have to alter all this. [РНТРР$ 
brings the lamp from the writing-table.] No, I don't care for that lamp. 
It is far too glaring. Light some candles.” 

purpps [replaces lamp]: Certainly, madam. 

MRS CHEVELEY: I hope the candles have very becoming shades. 

purpps: We have had no complaints about them, madam, as yet. 


[Passes into the drawing-room and begins to light the candles.] 


MRS CHEVELEY [fo herself]: I wonder what woman he is waiting for 
to-night. It will be delightful to catch him. Men always look so 
silly when they are caught. And they are always being caught. 
[Looks about room and approaches the writing-table.] What a very 
interesting room! What a very interesting picture! Wonder what 
his correspondence is like. [Takes up letters] Oh, what a very 
uninteresting correspondence! Bills and cards, debts and dowagers! 
Who on carth writes to him on pink paper? How silly to write on 


pink paper! It looks like the beginning of a middle-class romance. 


science and end with 
that handwriting. That is Gertrude Chiltern’s. 


again.] I know 
I remember it perfectly. The ten commandments in every stroke 
of the pen, and the moral law all over the page. Wonder what 
Gertrude is writing to him about? Something horrid about me, 
c. How I detest that woman! [Reads й.) ‘I trust you. I want 


I suppos 
Gertrude.’ ‘I trust you. I want you. Гат 


you. Гат coming to you. 
coming to you.” 
[A look of triumph comes over her face. She is just about to steal the 
letter, when РНІРРЅ comes іп.) 


purpps: The candles in the drawing-room are lit, madam, as you 
directed. 

MRS CHEVELEY: Thank you. 

nd slips the letter under a large silver-cased blotting-book 


[Rises hastily a 

that is lying on the table.] 

puipps: I trust the shades will be to your liking, madam. They are 
the most becoming we have. They are the same as his lordship uses 
himself when he is dressing for dinner. 
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MRS CHEVELEY [with a smile]: Then I am sure they will be perfectly 
right. 
PHIPPS [gravely]: Thank you, madam. 


[Mns CHEVELEY goes into the drawing-room. puiPPs closes the door 
and retires. The door is then slowly opened, and MRS CHEVELEY comes out 
and creeps stealthily towards the writing-table. Suddenly voices are heard 
from the smoking-room. MRS CHEVELEY grows pale, and stops. The voices 
grow louder, and she goes back into the drawing-room, biting her lip.] 


[Enter Lon Ggrine and LORD CAVERSHAM. ] 


LORD GORING [expostulating] : My dear father, if I am to get married, 
surely you will allow me to choose the time, place, and person? 
Particularly the person. 

LORD CAVERSHAM [festily]: That is a matter for me, sir. You would 
probably make a very poor choice. It is I who should be consulted, 
not you. There is property at stake. It is not a matter for affection. 
Affection comes later on in married life. 

LORD GORING: Yes. In married life affection comes when people 
thoroughly dislike cach other, father, doesn’t it? = 


[Puts on Lon p CAVERSHAM’S cloak for him.) 


LORD CAVERSHAM: Certainly, sir. I mean certainly not, sir. You 
are talking very foolishly to-night. What I say is that marriage is а 
matter for common sense, 


LORD GORING: But women who have common sense are $0 


curiously plain, father, aren’t they? Of course I only speak from 
hearsay. 

LORD CAVERSHAM: No woman, plain or pretty, has any common 
sense at all, sir. Common sense is the privilege of our sex. 

LORD GORING: Quite so. And we men are so sel£sacrificing that 
we never usc it, do we, father? 

LORD CAVERSHAM: I use it, sir. I use nothing else. 

LORD GORING: So my mother tells me. 

LORD CAVERSHAM: It is the secret of your mother's happiness. You 
are very heartless, sir, very heartless. 

LORD GORING: I hope not, father. 


[Goes out for a moment. Then returns, looking rather put out, 
with SIR ROBERT CHILTERN, | 
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SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: My dear Arthur, what a piece of good luck 
mecting you on the doorstep! Your servant had just told me you 
were not at home. How extraordinary! 

LORD GORING: The fact is, I am horribly busy to-night, Robert 
and I gave orders I was not at home to anyone. Even my dune 
had a comparatively cold reception. He complained of a draught 
the whole time: - 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: Ah! you must be at home to me, Arthur. 
You are my best friend. Perhaps by to-morrow you will be my 
only friend. My wife has discovered everything. 

LORD GORING: Ah! I guessed as much! 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN [looking at him]: Really! How? 

LORD GORING [after some hesitation]: Oh, merely by something in 
the expression of your face as you came in. Who told her? 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: Mrs Cheveley herself. And the woman I 
love knows that I began my career with an act of low dishonesty, 
that I built up my life upon sands of shame — that I sold, like a 
common huckster, the secret that had been intrusted to me as a 
man of honour. I thank heayen poor Lord Radley died without 
knowing that I betrayed him. I would to God I had died before 
Thad been so horribly tempted, or had fallen so low. 


[Burying his face in his hands.) 


LORD GORING [after a pause]: You have heard nothing from Vienna 


yet, in answer to your wire? 
SIR ROBERT CHILTERN [looking up]: Yes; I got 
first secretary at eight o'clock to-night. 


LORD GORING: Well? 
SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: Nothing is absolutely known against her. 


On the contrary, she occupies a rather high position in society. 
It is a sort of open secret that Baron Arnheim left her the greater 


portion of his immense fortune. Beyond that I can learn nothing. 


LoRD GORING: She doesn’t turn out to be a spy, then? 
SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: Oh! spies are of no use nowadays. Their 


profession is over. The newspapers do their work instead. 


LORD GORING: And thunderingly well they do it. 
SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: Arthur, I am parched with thirst, May I 


omething? Some hock and seltzer? 
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LORD GORING: Certainly. Let me. 


[Rings the bell.] 


SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: Thanks! I don't know what to do, Arthur, 
I don’t know what to do, and you are my only friend. But what 
a friend you are — the one friend I can trust. I can trust you abso- 
lutely, can’t Y? 


[Enter purrs] 


LORD GORING: Му dear Robert, of course. Oh! [To purres.] Bring 
some hock and seltzer. - 

PHIPPS: Yes, my lord. 

LORD GORING: And Phipps! 

PHIPPS: Yes, my lord. 

LORD GORING: Will you excuse me for a moment, Robert? I want 
to give some directions to my servant. 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: Certainly, 


LORD GORING: When that lady calls, tell her that I am not expected 
home this evening. Tell her 


that I have been suddenly called out 
of town. You understand? 


PHIPPS: The lady is in that room, my lord. You told me to show 
her into that room, my lord. 

LORD GORING: You did perfectly right. [Exit рнтррз.] What a mess 
Iam in. No; I think I shall get through it. РИ give her a lecture 
through the door. Awkward thing to manage, though. 

STR ROBERT CHILTERN: Arthur, tell me what I should do. My life 
seems to have crumbled about me. I am a ship without a rudder 
in a night without a star. 

TORD GORING: Robert, you love your wife, don’t you? 

STR ROBERT CHILTERN: I love her more than anything in the world. 
Tused to think ambition the great thing. It is not, Love is the great 

ing in the world. There is nothing but love, and I love her. But 
Tam defamed in her eyes, I am ignoble in her eyes. There is a wide 
gulf between us now. She has found me out, Arthur, she has found 
me out. 


LORD GORING: Has she never in her life done some folly = some 
З indiscretion — that she should not forgive your sin? 
SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: My wife! Never! She does not know what 
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weakness or temptation is. I am of clay like other men. She stands 
apart as good women do — pitiless in her perfection — cold and stern 
and without mercy. But I love her, Arthur. We are childless, an 
Ihave no one else to love, no one else to love me. Perhaps if God 
had sent us children she might have been kinder to me. But God 
has given us a lonely house. And she has cut my heart in two. Don’t 
let us talk of it. I was brutal to her this evening. But I suppose 
when sinners talk to saints they are brutal always. I said to her 
things that were hideously true, on my side, from my standpoint, 
from the standpoint of men. But don’t let us talk of that. 

LORD GORING: Your wife will forgive you. Perhaps at this moment 
she is forgiving you. She loves you, Robert. Why should she not 
forgive? 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: God grant it! God grant it! [Buries his face 
in his hands.] But there is something more I have to tell you, Arthur. 


[Enter РНТРРЗ with drinks.] 


purrs [hands hock and seltzer to SIR ROBERT CHILTERN]: Hock and 


seltzer, sir. 
SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: Thank you. 


LORD GORING: Is your carriage here, Robert? 
SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: No; I walked from the club. 
LORD GORING: Sir Robert will take my cab, Phipps. 
рнІррѕ: Yes, my lord. 

[Exit] 


LoRD coniNc: Robert, you don't mind my sending you away? 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: Arthur, you must let me stay for five 
minutes. I have made up my mind what I am going to do to-night 
in the House. The debate on the Argentine Canal is to begin at 
eleven. [A chair falls in the drawing-room.] What is that? 

LORD GORING: Nothing. 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: I hear 


one has been listening. 
LORD GORING: No, no; there is по one there. 
SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: There is someone. There are lights in the 


room, and the door is ajar. Someone has been listening to every 
secret of my life. Arthur, what does this mean? 
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LORD GORING: Robert, you are excited, unnerved. I tell you there 
3s no one in that room. Sit down, Robert. 


SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: Do you give me your word that there is 
no one there? 


LORD GORING: Yes. 
SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: Your word of honour? 


[Sits down] 
LORD GORING: Yes. 


SIR ROBERT CHILTERN [rises]: Arthur, let me sec for myself. 
LORD GORING: No, no. 


i t 
SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: If there is no one there why should I no 


—* lookin that room? Arthur, you must let me go into that room and 


М satisfy myself. Let me know that no eavesdropper has heard my 

life's secret. Arthur, you don't realize what I am going through. А 

|. LORD GORING: Robert, this must stop. I have told you that there i5 
no one in that room — that is enough. 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN [rushes to the door of the room]: It is not 
cnough. I insist on going into this room. You have told me there 
is no one there, so what reason can you have for refusing me? 

LORD GORING: For God's sake, don't! There is someone there- 
Somcone whom you must not see. 


SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: Ah, I thought so! 
LORD GORING: I forbid you to enter that room. 
SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: Stand back. My life is at stake. And I don t 
care who is there. I will know who it is to whom I have told my 
secret and my shame. 
[Enters room] 
LORD GORING: Great heavens! his own wife! 


[SIR ROBERT CHILTERN comes back, with a look of scorn 
and anger on his face.] 
: ive me 
SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: What explanation have you to give п 
for the presence of that woman here? 


FORD GORING: Robert, I swear to you on my honour that that lady 
is stainless and guiltless of all offence towards you. 
SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: She is a vile, an infamous thing! 
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LORD GORING: Don't say that, Robert! It was for your sake she 
came here. It was to try and save you she came here. She loves 
you and no one else. 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: You are mad. What have I to do with 
her intrigues with you? Let her remain your mistress! You are 
well suited to each other. She, corrupt and shameful – you, false 
as a friend, treacherous as an enemy even - — 

LORD GORING: It is not true, Robert. Before heaven, it is not true. 
In her presence and in yours I will explain all. 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: Let me pass, sir. You have lied enough 
upon your word of honour. 


[SIR ROBERT CHILTERN goes out. LORD GORING rushes to theg 
door of the drawing-room, when MRS CHEVELEY comes out, looking 
j Se 
radiant and much amused.] : 


MRS CHEVELEY [with a mock curtsey]: Good evening, Lord Goring! — | 

Lorp GorING: Mrs Cheveley! Great heavens! ... May I ask what И 
you were doing in my drawing-room? uy 

Mns CHEVELEY: Merely listening. I have a perfect passion for 
listening through keyholes. One always hears such wonderful * 
things through them. е 

LORD GORING: Doesn't that sound rather like tempting Providence? 

MRS CHEVELEY: Oh! surely Providence can resist temptation by 
this time. 


[Makes a sign to him to take her cloak off, which he does.] 


гов сокс: I am glad you have called. I am going to give you 
some good advice. 

MRS CHEVELEY: Oh! pray don't. One should never give a woman 
anything that she can't wear in the cvening. 

LORD GORING: I sce you are quite as wilful as you used to be. * 

MRS CHEVELEY: Far more! I have greatly improved. I have had 
more experience. А 

говр GORING: Too much experience is а dangerous thing. Pray 
have a cigarette. Half the pretty women in London smoke cigarettes. 
Personally I prefer the other half. 

MRS CHEVELEY: Thanks. I never smoke. My dressmaker wouldn't 
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like it, and a woman's first duty in life is to her dressmaker, isn't it? 
What the second duty is, no one has as yet discovered. 
LORD GORING: You have come here to sell me Robert Chiltern's 
letter, haven’t you? 
MRS CHEVELEY: To offer it to you on conditions. How did you 
guess that? 
LORD GORING: Because you haven’t mentioned the subject. Have 
you got it with you? 
MRS CHEVELEY [sitting down]: Oh, no! A well-made dress has no 
pockets. 
LORD GORING: What is your price for it? 
MRS CHEVELEY: How absurdly English you are! The English think 
М that a cheque-book can solve every problem in life. Why, my 
dear Arthur, I have very much more money than you have, and 
quite as much as Robert Chiltern has got hold of. Moncy is not 
what I want. 
LORD GORING: What do you want then, Mrs Cheveley? 
MRS CHEVELEY: Why don’t you call me Laura? 
LORD GoRING: I don’t like the name. 
+ MRS CHEVELEY: You used to adore it. 
~ LORD GORING: Yes: that's why. 


[MRS CHEVELEY motions to him to sit down beside her. 
He smiles, and does so.] 


MRS CHEVELEY: Arthur, you loved me once. 

LORD GORING: Yes. 

MRS CHEVELEY: And you asked me to be your wife. 

LORD GORING: That was the natural result of my loving you. —— 

MRS CHEVELEY: And you threw me over because you saw, or said 
you saw, poor old Lord Mortlake trying to have a violent flirtation 
with me in the conservatory at Tenby. 

LORD GORING: I am under the impression that my lawyer settled 
that matter with you on certain terms . . . dictated by yourself. 

MRS CHEVELEY: At that time I was poor; you were rich. 

LORD GORING: Quite so. That is why you pretended to love me. 

MRS CHEVELEY [shrugging her shoulders]; Poor old Lord Mortlake, 
who had only two topics of conversation, his gout and his wife! 
I never could quite make out which of the two he was talking 
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about. He used the most horrible language about them. both. Well, 
you were silly, Arthur. Why, Lord Mortlake was never anything 
more to me than amusement. One of those utterly tedious amuse- 
ments one only finds at an English country house on an English 
country Sunday. I don't think anyone at all morally responsible for 
what he or she does at an English country house. 

LORD GORING: Yes. I know lots of people think that. 

MRS CHEVELEY: I loved you, Arthur. 

LORD солімс: My dear Mrs Cheveley, you have always been far 
too clever to know anything about love. 

MRS CHEVELEY: I did love you. And you loved me. You know 
you loved me; and love is a very wonderful thing. I suppose that 
when a man has once loved a woman, he will do anything for her, 
except continue to love her? 


[Puts her hand on і.) 


LORD GORING [taking his hand away quietly]: Yes: except that. 

MRS CHEVELEY [affer a pause]: I am tired of living abroad. I want 
to come back to London. I want to have a charming house here. 
T want to have a salon. If one could only teach the English how to + 
talk, and the Irish how to listen, society here would be quite 
civilized. Besides, I have arrived at the romantic stage. When I 
saw you last night at the Chilterns’, [knew you were the only per- 
son I had ever cared for, if I ever have cared for anybody, Arthur. 
And so, on the morning of the day you marry me, I will give you 
Robert Chiltern's letter. That is my offer. І will give it to you 
now, if you promise to marry me. 

LORD GORING: Now? 

MRS CHEVELEY [smiling]: To-morrow. 

LORD GORING: Are you really serious? 

MRS CHEVELEY: Yes, quite serious. 

LORD GORING: I should make you a very bad husband. 

MRS CHEVELEY: I don't mind bad husbands. I have had two. They 
amused me immensely. 

LORD GORING: You mean that you amused yourself immensely, 
don't you? 

MRS CHEVELEY: What do you know about my married life? 
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LORD GORING: Nothing: but I can read it like a book. 

MRS CHEVELEY: What book? 

LORD GORING [rising]: The Book of Numbers. 

MRS CHEVELEY: Do you think it is quite charming of you to be 
so rude to a woman in your own house? 

LORD GORING: In the case of very fascinating women, sex is a 
challenge, not a defence. 

MRS CHEVELEY: I suppose that is meant for a compliment. My dear 
Arthur, women are never disarmed by compliments. Men always 
are. That is the difference between the two sexes. 

LORD GORING: Women are never disarmed by anything, as far 
as I know them. 

MRS CHEVELEY [after a pause]: Then you are going to allow your 
greatest friend, Robert Chiltern, to be ruined, rather than marry 
someone who really has considerable attractions left. I thought 
you would have risen to some great height of self-sacrifice, Arthur- 
I think you should. And the rest of your life you could spend in 
contemplating your own perfections. 

LORD GORING: Oh! I do that as it is. And self-sacrifice is a thing 
that should be put down by law. It is so demoralizing to the people 
for whom one sacrifices oneself. They always go to the bad. 

MRS CHEVELEY: As if anything could demoralize Robert Chiltern! 
You seem to forget that I know his real character. 

LORD GORING: What you know about him is not his real charactet- 
Tt was an act of folly done in his youth, dishonourable, 1 admit, 
shameful, I admit, unworthy of him, I admit, and therefore - + 
not his true character, 

MRS CHEVELEY: How you men stand up for each other! 

LORD GORING: How you women war against each other! 

MRS CHEVELEY [bitterly]: I only war against one woman, against 
Gertrude Chiltern. I hate her. I hate her now more than ever- 

LORD GORING: Because you have brought a real tragedy into her 
life, I suppose? x = 

MRS CHEVELEY [with a sneer]: Oh, there is only one real tragedy № 
a woman’s life. The fact that her past is always her lover, and her 
future invariably her husband. 


FORD GORING: Lady Chiltern knows nothing of the kind of life to 
which you are alluding. 
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MRS CHEVELEY: A woman whose size in gloves is seven and three- 
quarters never knows much about anything. You know Gertrude 
has always worn seven and three-quarters? That is one of the 
reasons why there was never any moral sympathy between us. i 
Well, Arthur, I suppose this romantic interview may be regarded 
as at an end. You admit it was romantic, don’t you? For the 
privilege of being your wife I was ready to surrender a great prize, 
the climax of my diplomatic career. You decline. Very well. If 
Sir Robert doesn’t uphold my Argentine scheme, I expose him. 
Voilà tout. x 

LORD GORING: You mustn't do that. It would be vile, horrible, 
infamous. 

Mns CHEVELEY [shrugging her shoulders}: Oh! don't use big words. 
They mean so little. It is а commercial transaction. That is all. 
There is no good mixing sentimentality in it. I offered to sell 
Robert Chiltern a certain thing. If he won't pay me my price, he 
will have to pay the world a greater price. There is no more to be 
said. I must go. Good-bye. Won't you shake hands? 

LORD GORING: With you? No. Your transaction with Robert 
Chiltern may pass as a loathsome commercial transaction ofa 
loathsome commercial age; but you scem to have forgotten that 
you came here to-night to talk of love, you whose lips desecrated 
the word love, you to whom the thing is a book closely sealed, 
went this afternoon to the house of one of the most noble and 
gentle women in the world to degrade her husband in her eyes, to 
try and kill her love for him, to put poison in her heart, and 
bitterness in her life, to break her idol, and, it may be, spoil her soul. 
That I cannot forgive you. That was horrible. For that there can 
be no forgiveness. 

MRS CHEVELEY: Arthur, you are unjust to me. Believe me, you are 
quite unjust to me. I didn't go to taunt Gertrude at all. I had no 
idea of doing anything of the kind when I entered. I called with 
Lady Markby simply to ask whether an ornament, a jewel, that 
Т lost somewhere last night, had been found at the Chilterns’. If 
you don’t believe me, you can ask Lady Markby. She will tell 
you itis true. The scene that occurred happened after Lady Markby 
had left, and was really forced on me by Gertrude’s rudeness and 
snecrs. I called, oh! – a little out of malice if you like - but really to 
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ask if a diamond brooch of mine had been found. That was the 
origin of the whole thing. 
LORD GORING: A diamond snake-brooch with a ruby? 
MRS CHEVELEY: Yes. How do you know? d 
LORD GORING: Because it is found. In point of fact, I found it 
mysclf, and stupidly forgot to tell the butler anything about it as 
I was leaving. [Goes over to the writing-table and pulls out the drawers.) 
It is in this drawer. No, that one. This is the brooch, isn’t it? 


[Holds up the brooch.] 


MRS CHEVELEY: Yes. I am so glad to get it back. It was . . . a present. 

LORD GORING: Won't you wear it? 

MRS CHEVELEY: Certainly, if you pin it in. [LORD GORING suddenly ~ 
clasps it on her ат.) Why do you put it on as a bracelet? I never 
knew it could be worn as a bracelet. 

LORD GORING: Really? 

MRS CHEVELEY [holding out her handsome ат]: No; but it looks 
very well on me as a bracelet, doesn’t it? 

LORD GORING: Yes; much better than when I saw it last. 

MRS CHEVELEY: When did you sce it last? 

LORD GORING [calmly]: Oh, ten years ago, on Lady Berkshire, from 
whom you stole it. 

MRS CHEVELEY [starting]: What do you mean? 

LORD GORING: I mean that you stole that ornament from my 
cousin, Mary Berkshire, to whom I gave it when she was married. 
Suspicion fell on a wretched servant, who was sent away in 
disgrace. I recognized it last night. I determined to say nothing 
about it till I had found the thief. I have found the thief now, and 

`I have heard her own confession. 

MRS CHEVELEY [tossing her head]: It is not true. 

LORD GORING: You know it is true. Why, thief is written across 
your face at this moment. 

MRS CHEVELEY: I will deny the whole affair from beginning to end. 
I will say that I have never seen this wretched thing, that it was 
never in my possession. 


[MRS CHEVELEY fries to get the bracelet off her arm, but fails. LORD 


GORING looks on amused. Her thin fingers tear at the jewel to no purpose 
A curse breaks from her.) 
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LORD GORING: The drawback of stealing a thing, Mrs Cheveley, 
is that one never knows how wonderful the thing that one steals is. 
You can’t get that bracelet off, unless you know where the spring is. 
And I see you don’t know where the spring is. It is rather difficult 
to find. 


MRS CHEVELEY: You brute! You coward! 
[She tries again to unclasp. the bracelet, but fails.] 


токо GORING: Oh! don't use big words. They mean so little. 

MRS CHEVELEY [again fears at the bracelet in a paroxysm of rage, with 
inarticulate sounds. Then stops, and looks at LORD GORING]: What 
are you going to do? 

LORD GORING: Iam going to ring for my servant. He is an admirable 
servant. Always comes in the moment one rings for him. When 
he comes I will tell him to fetch the police. 

MRS CHEVELEY [trembling]: The police? What for? М 

LORD GORING: To-morrow the Berkshires will prosecute you. That 
is what the police are for. 

MRS CHEVELEY [is now in an agony of physical terror. Her face is dis- 
torted. Her mouth awry. A mask has fallen from her. She is, for the 
moment, dreadful to look at]: Don't do that. I will do anything you 
want, Anything in the world you want. 

Torn GORING: Give me Robert Chiltern's letter. 

MRS CHEVELEY: Stop! Stop! Let me have time to think. 

LORD GORING: Give me Robert Chiltern’s letter. 

MRS CHEVELEY: I have not got it with me. I will give it to you 
to-morrow. 

LORD GORING: You know you are lying. Give it to me at once. 
[MRS CHEVELEY pulls the letter out, and hands it to him. She is horribly 
pale.] This is it? 

MRS CHEVELEY [in a hoarse voice]: Yes. 

LORD GORING [fakes the letter, examines it, sighs, and burns it over the 
lamp]: For so well-dressed a woman, Mrs Cheveley, you have 
moments of admirable common sense. I congratulate you. 

MRS CHEVELEY [catches sight of LADY CHILTERN'S letter, the cover 
of which is just showing from under the blotting-book]: Please get me 
a glass of water. 
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ile 
[Goes to the corner of tlie room and pours out a glass of water, d 
his back is turned MRS CHEVELEY steals LADY CHILTERN’S' letter. 


i it with a 
When LORD GORING returns with the glass she refuses it with 
gesture.] 


MRS CHEVELEY: Thank you. Will you help me on with my cloak? h 
LORD GORING: With pleasure. 


[Puts her cloak on.} 


MRS CHEVELEY: Thanks. I am ne 
Chiltern again. 

LORD GORING: Fortunately you have not 

MRS CHEVELEY: Well, if even I had the chance, I wouldn’t. On the 
contrary, I am going to render him a great service. 

LORD GORING: I am charmed to hear it. It is a reformation: 

MRS CHEVELEY: Yes. I can’t bear so 
able an English gentleman, bein: 

LORD GORING: Well? 

MRS CHEVELEY: I find that som 
speech and confession has stra 

LORD GORING: What do you 


В * : В H Q an 
MRS CHEVELEY [with a bitter note of triumph in her voice]: I me 


that I am going to send Robert Chiltern the love-letter his wife 
wrote to you to-night. 


1 

LORD GORING: Love-letter? 

MRS CHEVELEY [laughing]: 
you. Gertrude.’ 


Ver going to try to harm Robert © 


the chance, Mrs Cheveley- 


upright a gentleman, so honour- 
g so shamefully deceived, and so ~~ 


chow Gertrude Chiltern's dying 


yed into my pocket. 


Е 
mean? 


ing to 
"I want you. I trust you. I am comung 


nds 
[tord corine rushes fo the bureau and takes up the envelope, fi 
it empty, and turns round.] 


‘eying? 
TORD GORING: You wretched woman, must you always be mr 
Give me back that letter. ГИ take it from you by force. You $ 
not leave my room till I have got it. 


on 
[He rushes towards her, but MRS CHEVELEY at once puts her hand 
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the electric bell that is on the table. The bell sounds with shrill reverbera- 
tions, and РНІРРЅ enters.] 
MRS CHEVELEY [after а pause]: Lord Goring merely rang that you 
should show me out. Good night, Lord Goring! 
[Goes out followed by рніррѕ. Her face is illumined with evil triumph. 


There is joy in her eyes. Youth seems to have come back to her. Her last 
glance is like a swift arrow. LORD GORING bites his lip, and lights a 
+ cigarette.] 


ACT DROP 


M T MMM 
FOURTH ACT 


SCENE 


Same as Act II 


[tord conixo is standing by the fireplace with his hands in his pockets. — 
He is looking rather bored.) 


LORD GORING [pulls out his watch, inspects it, and rings the bell]: It is 
a great nuisance. I can’t find anyone in this house to talk to. And 
I am full of interesting information. I feel like the latest edition of 
something or other. 


\ 


[Enter servant.] 


JAMES: Sir Robert is still at the Foreign Office, my lord. 
LORD GORING: Lady Chiltern not down yet? 


JAMES: Her ladyship has not yct left her room. Miss Chiltern has 
just come in from riding. 


LORD GORING [to himself]: Ah! that is something. 
JAMES: Lord Caversham has been waiting some time in the library 
for Sir Robert. I told him your lordship was here. 


LORD GORING: Thank you. Would you kindly tell him I've gone? 
JAMES [bowing]: I shall do so, my lord. 


[Exit servant.] 


LORD GORING: Really, I don’t want to mect my father three days - 
running. It is а grcat deal too much excitement for any son. I hope 
to goodness he won’t come up. Fathers should be neither seen пог 


heard. That is the only proper basis for family life. Mothers are 
different. Mothers are darlings. 


[Throws himself down into a chair, picks up a paper and begins to read it.] 
[Enter LORD CAVERSHAM.] 


H 3 ing 
LORD CAVERSHAM: Well, sir, what are you doing here? Wasting 
your time as usual, I suppose? 
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LORD GORING [throws down paper and rises]: My dear father, when 
one pays a visit it is for the purpose of wasting other people's time, 
not one's own. 

LORD CAVERSHAM: Have you been thinking over what I spoke to 
you about last night? 

LORD GORING: I have been thinking about nothing else. 

LORD CAVERSHAM: Engaged to be married yet? 

LORD GORING [genially]: Not yet; but I hope to be before Junch- 
time. 

LORD CAVERSHAM [caustically]: You can haye till dinner-time if it 
would be of any convenience to you. 

LORD GORING: Thanks awfully, but I think I'd sooner be engaged 
before lunch. 

LORD CAVERSHAM: Humph! Never know when you are serious 
or not. 

LORD GORING: Neither do I, father. 


[A pause.] 


LORD CAVERSHAM: I suppose you have read The Times this morn- 
ing? 

x coniwc [airily]: The Times? Certainly not. I only read The 
Morning Post. All that one should know about modern life is where 
the Duchesses are; anywhere else is quite demoralizing. 

LORD CAVERSHAM: Do you mean to say you have not read The 
Times leading article on Robert Chiltern’s career? 

LORD GORING: Good heavens! No. What does it say? 

LORD CAVERSHAM: What should it say, sir? Everything compli- 
mentary, of course. Chiltern's speech last night on this Argentine 
Canal scheme was one of the finest pieces of oratory ever delivered 
in the House since Canning. " 

LORD GORING: Ah! Never heard of Canning. Never wanted to. 
And did . . . did Chiltern uphold the scheme? 

LORD CAVERSHAM: Uphold it, sir? How little you know him! 
Why, he denounced it roundly, and the whole system of modern 
political finance. This speech is the turning-point in his career, as 
The Times points out. You should read this article, sir. [Opens The 
Times.] ‘Sir Robert Chiltern . . . most rising of our young states- 
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men . . . Brilliant orator ... Unblemished career . . . Well-known 
integrity of character . . . Represents what is best in English public 
life ... Noble contrast to the lax morality so common among 
foreign politicians. They will never say that of you, sir. 

LORD GORING: I sincerely hope not, father. However, I am delighted 
at what you tell me about Robert, thoroughly delighted. It shows 
he has got pluck. 

LORD CAVERSHAM: He has got more than pluck, sir, he has got 
genius. 

LORD GORING: Ah! I prefer pluck. It is not so common, nowadays, 
as genius is. 

LORD CAVERSHAM: I wish you would go into Parliament. 

LORD GORING: My dear father, only people who look dull ever get 
into the House of Commons, and only people who are dull ever 
succeed there. 


LORD CAVERSHAM: Why don’t you try to do something useful in 
life? 


LORD GORING: I am far too young. 

LORD CAVERSHAM [testily]: I hate this affectation of youth, sir. It is 
a great deal too prevalent nowadays. 

LORD GORING: Youth isn't an affectation. Youth is an art. 


LORD CAVERSHAM: Why don’t you propose to that pretty Miss 
Chiltern? 


LORD GORING: I am of a very nervous disposition, especially in the 
morning. 

LORD CAVERSHAM: I doi 
lier accepting you. 

LORD GORING: I don't know how the betting stands to-day. — 

LORD CAVERSHAM: If she did accept you she would be the prettiest 
fool in England, 

LORD GORING: That is just what I should like to marry. A thoroughly 


sensible wife would reduce me to a condition of absolute idiocy іп 
less than six months, 


LORD CAVERSHAM: You don’t deserve her, sir. 


LORD GORING: My dear father, if we men married the women We 
deserved, we should have a very bad time of it. 


n't suppose there is the smallest chance of 


[Enter MABEL CHILTERN.] : 
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MABEL CHILTERN: Oh! ... How do you do, Lord Caversham? 
Ihope Lady Caversham is quite well? 

LORD CAVERSHAM: Lady Caversham is as usual, as usual. 

LORD GORING: Good morning, Miss Mabel! 

MABEL CHILTERN [faking no notice at all of LORD GORING, and 
addressing herself exclusively to LORD CAVERSHAM]: And Lady 
Caversham’s bonnets . . . are they at all better? 

LORD CAVERSHAM: They have had a serious relapse, I am sorry 
to say. 

LORD GORING: Good morning, Miss Mabel! 

MABEL CHILTERN [fo LORD CAVERSHAM]: I hope an operation will 
not be necessary. 

LORD CAVERSHAM [smiling at her pertuess]: If it is, we shall have to 
give Lady Caversham a narcotic. Otherwise she would never 
consent to have a feather touched. 

LORD GORING [with increased emphasis]: Good morning, Miss Mabel! 

MABEL CHILTERN [furning round with feigned surprise]: Oh, аге you 
here? Of course you understand that after your breaking your 
appointment I am never going to speak to you again. 

LORD GORING: Oh, please don't say such a thing. You are the one 
person in London I really like to have to listen to me. 

MABEL CHILTERN: Lord Goring, I never believe a single word 
that either you or I say to each other. 

LORD CAVERSHAM: You are quite right, my dear, quite right ... 
as far as he is concerned, I mean. 

MABEL CHILTERN: Do you think you could possibly make your 
son behave a little better occasionally? Just as a change. 

LORD CAVERSHAM: I regret to say, Miss Chiltern, that I have no 
influence at all over my son. I wish I had. If I had, I know what 
I would make him do. 

MABEL CHILTERN: L am afraid that he has one of those. terribly weak 
natures that are not susceptible to influence. 

LORD CAVERSHAM: He is very heartless, very heartless. 

LORD GORING: It seems to me that I am a little in the way here. 

MABEL CHILTERN: It is very good for you to be in the way, and 
to know what people say of you behind your back. 

LORD GORING: І don't at all like knowing what people say of me 
behind my back. Tt makes me far too conceited. 
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LORD CAVERSHAM: After that, my dear, I really must bid you , 
good morning. 

MABEL CHILTERN: Oh! I hope you are not going to leave me all 
alone with Lord Goring? Especially at such an early hour in the day. 

LORD CAVERSHAM: I am afraid I can’t take him with me to Downing 
Street. It is not the Prime Minister's day for secing the unemployed. 


[Shakes hands with MABEL CHILTERN, takes up his hat and stick, 
and goes out, with a parting glare of indignation at LORD GoRING.] 


MABEL CHILTERN [fakes up roses and begins to arrange them in a bowl 


on the table]: People who don’t keep their appointments in the 
Park are horrid. 


LORD GORING: Detestable. 

MABEL CHILTERN: Lam glad you admit it. But I wish you wouldn’t 
look so pleased about it. 

LORD GORING: I can't help it. I always look pleased when I am with 
you. 

MABEL CHILTERN [sadly]: Then I suppose it is my duty to remain 
with you? 

LORD GORING: Of course it is. 

MABEL CHILTERN: Well, my duty is a thing I never do, on prin- 
ciple. It always depresses me. So I am afraid I must leave you. 

LORD GORING: Please don't, Miss Mabel. I have something very 
particular to say to you. E 

MABEL CHILTERN [rapturously]: Oh! is it a proposal? 

LORD GORING [somewhat taken aback]: Well, yes, it is - I am bound 
to say it is. 
MABEL CHILTERN [with a sigh of pleasure]: I am so glad. That makes 
the second to-day. Е 
LORD GORING [indignantly]: The second to-day? What conceited 
ass has been impertinent enough to dare to propose to you before 
Thad proposed to you? Я 

MABEL CHILTERN: Tommy Trafford, of course. It is one of Tommy $ 
days for proposing. He always proposes on Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days, during the Season. 

LORD GORING: You didn't accept him, I hope? 

MABEL CHILTERN: I make it a rule never to accept Tommy. That 
is why he goes on proposing. Of course, as you didn't turn up this 
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morning, I very nearly said yes. It would have been an excellent 
lesson both for him and for you i£ I had. It would have taught you 
both better manners. я 

LORD GORING: Oh! bother Tommy Trafford. Tommy is a silly 
little ass. I love you. 

MABEL CHILTERN: I know. And I think you might have mentioned 
it before. I am sure I have given you heaps of opportunities. 

LORD GORING: Mabel, do be serious. Please be serious. 

MABEL CHILTERN: Ah! that js the sort of thing a man always says 
to a girl before he has been married to her. He never says it 
afterwards. 


LORD GORING [taking hold of her hand]: Mabel, Y have told you that 
I love you. Can't you love me a little in return? 

MABEL CHILTERN: You silly Arthur! If you knew anything about 
- ++ anything, which you don't, you would know that I adore you. 
Everyone in London knows it except you. It is а public scandal 
the way I adore you. I have been going about for the last six months 
telling the whole of society that I adore you. I wonder you consent 
to have anything to say to me. I have no character left at all. At 
least, I feel so happy that I am quite sure I have no character left 
at all. 

LORD GORING [catches her in his arms and kisses her. Then there is а 
pause of bliss]: Dear! Do you know I was awfully afraid of being 
refused ! 

MABEL CHILTERN [looking up at him]: But you never have been 
refused yet by anybody, have you, Arthur? I can’t imagine anyone 
refusing you. 

LORD GORING [affer kissing her again]: Of course I'm not neatly 
good enough for you, Mabel. 

MABEL CHILTERN [nestling close to him]: I am so glad, darling. I was 
afraid you were. 

LORD GORING [after some hesitation]: And I'm ... m a little over 
thirty. 

MABEL CHILTERN: Dear, you look wecks younger than that. 

LORD GORING [enthusiastically]: How sweet of you to say sol... 

And itis only fair to tell you frankly that Iam fearfully extravagant, 

MABEL CHILTERN: But so am I, Arthur. So we're sure to agree, And 
now I must go and see Gertrude. 
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* [Kisses her.] 

MABEL CHILTERN: Yes. 

LORD GORING: Then do tell her I want to talk to her particularly. 1 
have been waiting here all the morning to see either her or Robert. 

MABEL CHILTERN: Do you mean to say you didn’t come here 
expressly to propose to me? 

LORD GORING [triumphantly]: No; that was a flash of genius. 

MABEL CHILTERN: Your first. 

LORD GORING [with determination]: My last. 

MABEL CHILTERN: I am delighted to hear it. Now don't stir. I'll be 
back in five minutes. And don’t fall into any temptations while 
I am away. 

LORD GORING: Dear Mabel, while you are away, there are none 
It makes me horribly dependent on you. 

[Enter Lavy снитевм.] 

LADY CHILTERN: Good morning, dear! How pretty you are 
looking! 

MABEL CHILTERN: How pale you are looking, Gertrude! It is most 
becoming! 

LADY CHILTERN: Good morning, Lord Goring! 

LORD GoRING [bowing]: Good morning, Lady Chiltern! 

MABEL CHILTERN [aside to LORD Goring]: I shall be in the con- 
servatory, under the second palm tree on the left. 

LORD GORING: Second on the left? 


MABEL CHILTERN [with a look of mock surprise]: Yes; the usual pum 
trec. 


[Blows a kiss to him, unobserved by LADY CHILTERN, and goes out.] 


LORD GORING: Lady Chiltern, I have a certain amount of very good 
news to tell you. Mrs Cheveley gave me up Robert's letter las 
night, and I bürned it. Robert is safe. 

LADY CHILTERN [sinking on the sofa]: Safe! Oh! I am so glad of that- 
What a good friend you are to him — to us! y 

LORD GORING: There is only one person now that could be said to 
be in any danger. Е 

LADY CHILTERN: Who is that? 
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LORD GoRING [sitting down beside her]: Yourself. 

LADY CHILTERN: I! In danger? What do you mean? г 

LORD GORING: Danger is too great a word. It is a word I should ~ 
not have used. But I admit I have something to tell you that may 
distress you, that terribly distresses me. Yesterday evening you 
wrote me a very beautiful, womanly letter, asking me for my 
help. You wrote to me as one of your oldest friends, one of your 
husband’s oldest friends. Mrs Cheveley stole that letter from my 
rooms. 

LADY CHILTERN: Well, what use is it to her? Why should she not 
have it? 

LORD GORING [rising]: Lady Chiltern, I will be quite frank with you. 
Mrs Cheveley puts a certain construction on that letter and proposes 
to send it to your husband. 

LADY CHILTERN: But what construction could she put on it? ... 
Oh! not that! not that! IF I in — in trouble, and wanting your help, 
trusting you, propose to come to you ... that you may advise 
me... assist me... Oh! are there women so horrible as that . . .? 
And she proposes to send it to my husband? Tell me what happened. 
Tell me all that happened. : 

LORD GORING: Mrs Cheveley was concealed in a room adjoining 
my library, without my knowledge. I thought that the person who 
was waiting in that room to see me was yourself, Robert came in 
unexpectedly. A chair or something fell in the room. He forced his 
way. in, and he discovered her. We had a terrible scene. I still 
thought it was you. He left me in anger. At the end of everything 


Mrs Cheveley got possession of your letter — she stole it, when or 
how, I don’t know. 


LADY CHILTERN: At what hour did this happen? 

LORD GORING: At half past ten. And now I propose that we tell 
Robert the whole thing at once. 

LADY CHILTERN [looking at him with amazement that is almost terror]: 
You want me to tell Robert that the woman you expected was 
not Mrs Cheveley, but mysclf? That it was I whom you thought 


was concealed in a room in your house, at hal£ past ten o'clock at 
night? You want me to tell him that? 


LORD GORING: I think it is better that he № 
should kno 
: the exact 
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LADY CHILTERN [rising]: Oh, I couldn't, I couldn't! 

LORD GORING: May I do it? 

LADY CHILTERN: No. s 

LORD GoRING [gravely]: You are wrong, Lady Chiltern. m 

LADY CHILTERN: No. The letter must be intercepted. That "E 
But how can I do it? Letters arrive for him every moment o У 
day. His secretaries open them and hand them to him. I Sd 
ask the servants to bring me his letters. It would be impossible. 
Oh! why don’t you tell me what to do? i 

LORD GORING: Pray be calm, Lady Chiltern, and answer 


EO m 
questions I am going to put to you. You said his secretaries ope! 
his letters. 


LADY CHILTERN: Yes. Rn A 

LORD GORING: Who is with him to-day? Mr Trafford, isn't it? 

LADY CHILTERN: No. Mr Montford, I think. 

LORD GORING: You can trust him? 

LADY CHILTERN [with a gesture of despair]: Oh! how do I kno 

TORD GORING: He would do what you asked him, wouldn't he? 

LADY CHILTERN: I think so. s х 

LORD GORING: Your letter was оп pink paper. He could recognize 
it without reading it, couldn't he? By the colour? 

LADY CHILTERN: [ suppose so. 

LORD GORING: [5 he in the house now? 

LADY CHILTERN: Yes, 

LORD GORING: Then I will 
a certain letter, 
to-day, and tha 
and opens it. 


50 and sce him mysclf, and tell him oe 
written on pink paper, is to be forwarded to Ro V. 
t at all costs it must not reach him. [Goes to the door, 


] Oh! Robert is coming upstairs with the letter in his 
hand. It has reached him already, s life; 
TAD Y CHILTERN [with a cry of pain]: Oh! you have saved his life; 

what have you done with mine? 


"um and 
[Enter sın ковввт currERN. He has the letter in his hand, 


, 
А DE AD "m Gs 
is reading it. He comes towards his wife, not noticing LORD GORIN 
presence.] 


SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: ‘I want 
you. Gertrude.’ Oh, my 
me, and want me? If s 


i o 
you. I trust you. I am coming ti А 
love! Is this true? Do you indeed us 
O, it was for me to come to you, not £o 
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you to write of coming to me. This letter of yours, Gertrude, 
makes me feel that nothing that the world may do can hurt me now. 
You want me, Gertrude? 


[LORD GORING, unseen by SIR ROBERT CHILTERN, makes ап 
imploring sign to LADY CHILTERN to accept the situation and str 
ROBERT'S error.] 


LADY CHILTERN: Yes. 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: You trust me, Gertrude? 

LADY CHILTERN: Yes. 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: Ah! why did you not add you loved me? 
LADY CHILTERN [taking his hand]: Because I loved you. 


[Lord GoRING passes into the conservatory.] 


SIR ROBERT CHILTERN [kisses her]: Gertrude, you don’t know what 
I feel. When Montford passed me your letter across the table — he 
had opened it by mistake, I suppose, without looking at the hand- 
writing on the envelope — and I read it — oh! I did not care what 
disgrace or punishment was in store for me, I only thought you 
loved me still. 

LADY CHILTERN: There is no disgrace in store for you, nor any 
public shame. Mrs Cheveley has handed over to Lord Goring the 
document that was in her possession, and he has destroyed it. 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: Are you sure of this, Gertrude? 

LADY CHILTERN: Yes; Lord Goring has just told me. 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: Then I am safe! Oh! What a wonderful 
thing to be safe! For two days I have been in terror. 
How did Arthur destroy my letter? Tell me. 

LADY CHILTERN: He burned it. 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: I wish I had seen that one sin of my youth 
burning to ashes. How many men there are in modern life who 


would like to see their past burning to white ashes bef ! 
Is Arthur still here? r А E UE 


LADY CHILTERN: Yes; he is in the conservatory. 


SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: I am so glad now I made that speech last 


night in the House, so glad. I made it thinking that public di 
might be the result. But it has not been so. ыы OS 


LADY CHILTERN: Public honour has been the result 


Tam safe now. 
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SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: I think so. I fear so, almost. For although 
I am safe from detection, although every proof against me is 
destroyed, I suppose, Gertrude . . . I suppose I should retire from 
public life? 


[He looks anxiously at his wife) 


LADY CHILTERN [eagerly]: Oh yes, Robert, you should do that. 
It is your duty to do that. 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: It is much to surrender. 

LADY CHILTERN: No; it will be much to gain. 


[sir ROBERT CHILTERN walks up and down the room with a troubled 
expression. Then comes over to his wife, and puts his hand on her shoulder.) 


SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: And you would be happy living some- 
where alone with me, abroad perhaps, or in the country away from 
London, away from public life? You would have no regrets? 

LADY CHILTERN: Oh! none, Robert. 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN [sadly]: And your ambition for me? You 
used to be ambitious for me. 

LADY CHILTERN: Oh, my ambition! I have none now, but that 
We two may love each other. It was your ambition that led you 
astray. Let us not talk about ambition, 


[LorD GoRING returns from the conservatory, looking very pleased 
with himself, 


; and with an entirely new buttonhole that someone has made 
Sor him] 


SIR ROBERT CHILTERN [going towards him]: Arthur, I have to thank 
you for what you have done for me. I don’t know how I can 
repay you. 


[Shakes hands with him] 


LORD GORING: My dear fellow, ГИ tell you at once. At the present 


moment, under the usual palm tree ... I mean in the con- 
servatory ... 


[Enter млѕом.] 


MASON: Lord Caversham, А 
LORD GORING: That admirable father of mine really makes a habit 
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of turning up at the wrong moment. It is very heartless of him, 


very heartless indeed. 


[Enter LORD CAVERSHAM. MASON goes out.] 


LORD CAVERSHAM: Good morning, Lady Chiltern! Warmest con- 
gratulations to you, Chiltern, on your brilliant speech last night. 
I have just left the Prime Minister, and you are to have the vacant 
scat in the Cabinet. Р 1 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN [with a look of joy and triumph]: A scat in 
the Cabinet? | Сч 

LORD CAVERSHAM: Yes; here is the Prime Minister's letter. 


[Hands letter.] 


SIR ROBERT CHILTERN [fakes letter aud reads it]: A scat in the Cabinet! 

LORD CAVERSHAM: Certainly, and you well deserve it too. You 
have got what we want so much in political life nowadays — high. 
character, high moral tone, high principles. [To LORD GORING.] 
Everything that you have not got, sir, and never will have. 

LORD GORING: I don’t like principles, father. I prefer prejudices. 


[sır ROBERT CHILTERN is on the brink of accepting the Prime 
Minister’s offer, when he sees his wife looking at him with clear, candid 
eyes. He then realizes that it is impossible] 


SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: I cannot accept this offer, Lord Caversham. 
I have made up my mind to decline it. 

LORD CAVERSHAM: Decline it, sir! 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: My intention is to retire at once from 
public life. 

LORD CAVERSHAM [angrily]: Decline a seat in the Cabinet, 
from public life? Never heard such damned nonsense in 
course of my existence. I beg your pardon, 


I beg your pardon. [To LORD GORING 
LORD GORING: No, father. 


LORD CAVERSHAM: Lady Chiltern, 
most sensible woman in London, 
Will you kindly prevent your 
from talking such . . . Will you 


and retire 
the whole 
Lady Chiltern. Chiltern, 
-] Don't grin like that, sir. 


you are a sensible woman, the 
the most sensible woman 1 know. 


husband from making such а, 
kindly do that, Lady Chilte 
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LADY CHILTERN: I think my husband is right in his determination, 
Lord Caversham. I approve of it. 

LORD CAVERSHAM: You approve of it? Good heavens! 

LADY CHILTERN [faking her husband's hand]: Y admire him for it. 
I admire him immensely for it. I have never admired him so much 
before. He is finer than even I thought him. [To sir ROBERT - 
CHILTERN.| You will go and write your letter to the Prime 
Minister now, won’t you? Don’t hesitate about it, Robert. . 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN [with a touch of bitterness]: I suppose I had 
better write it at once. Such offers arc not repeated. I will ask you 
to excuse me for a moment, Lord Caversham. 

LADY CHILTERN: I may come with you, Robert, may I not? 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: Yes, Gertrude. 


[LADY CHILTERN goes out with him.] 


LORD CAVERSHAM: What is the matter with this family? Some- 
thing wrong here, ch? [Tapping his forehead.) Idiocy? Hereditary, 
T suppose. Both of them, too. Wife as well as husband. Very sad. 
Very sad indeed! And they are not an old family. Can’t under- 
stand it. 

LORD GORING: It is not idiocy, father, I assure you. 

LORD CAVERSHAM: What is it then, sir? 

LORD GORING [after some hesitation] : Well 
a high moral tone, father. That is all, 

LORD CAVERSHAM: Hate these new-fangled names. Same thing as 
we used to call idiocy fifty years ago. Shan’t stay in this house any 
longer. 

LORD GORING [taking his arm]: Oh! just go in here for a moment, 
father. Second palm tree to the left, the usual palm tree. 

LORD CAVERSHAM: What, sir? 

LORD GORING: I beg your pardon, father, Iforgot. The conservatory, 
father, the conservatory — there is someone there I want you to 


talk to. 
LORD CAVERSHAM: What about, sir? 
LORD GORING: About me, father, 


LORD CAVERSHAM [grimly]: Nota subject on which much eloquence 
15 possible, 


itis whatis called nowadays 
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LORD GORING: No, father; but the lady is like me. She doesn't care 
much for eloquence in others. She thinks it a little loud. 


[tord caversHam 


goes into the conservatory. LADY CHILTERN 
enters.] 


TORD GORING: Lady Chiltern, why are you playing Mrs Cheveley's 
"cards? 
LADY CHILTERN [startled]: I don’t understand you. 
LORD GORING: Mrs Cheveley made ап attem 
band. Either to drive him from public life, 
a dishonourable position. From the latter tragedy you saved him. 
The former you are now thrusting on him. Why should you do 


him the wrong Mrs Cheveley tried to do and failed? 
TADY CHILTERN: Lord Goring? 


pt to ruin your hus- 
or to make him adopt 


for a great effort, and showing 
ly]: Lady Chiltern, allow me. 
which you said you trusted me 

you really want 
my help, now is the time when you have got to trust me, to trust 
ove Robert. Do you want to 


» is their mission, Why sho 
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thing, wreck his whole career, as he is on the brink of doing now. 
He is making for you a terrible sacrifice. Take my advice, Lady 
Chiltern, and do not accept a sacrifice so great. If you do, you will 
live to repent it bitterly. We men and women are not made to 
accept such sacrifices from each other. We are not worthy of them. 


Besides, Robert has been punished enough. 


LADY CHILTERN: We have both been punished. I set him up too E 


high. 

LORD GORING [with deep feeling in his voice]: Do not for that reason 
set him down now too low. If he has fallen from his altar, do not 
thrust him into the mire. Failure to Robert would be the very 
mire of shame. Power is his passion. He would lose everything, 
even his power to feel love. Your husband’s life is at this moment 


in your hands, your husbarid’s love is in your hands. Don’t mar 
both for him. 


[Enter sır ROBERT CHILTERN.] 


SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: Gertrude, here is the draft of my letter. 
Shall I rcad it to you? 


LADY CHILTERN: Let me sec it. 


[str nonERT hands her the 


letter. She reads it, and then, with a gesture 
of passion, tears it up.] 


SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: What arc 


you doing? 
LADY CHILTERN: A man's 


life is of more value than a woman's. 

It has larger issues, wider Scope, greater ambitions. Our lives 
revolve in curves of emotions, It is upon lines of intellect that а 
man’s life progresses, Thave just learnt this, and much else with it, 
from Lord Goring. And I will not spoil your life for you, nor see 
you spoil it as a sacrifice to me, a useless sacrifice! 

STR ROBERT CHILTERN: Gertrude! Gertrude! 

LADY CHILTERN: You can forget. Men easily forget. And I forgive. 
That is how women help the world. I see that now. 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN [deeply overcome by emotion, embraces her]: 
My wife! my wife! [To говр солімс.] Arthur, it seems that 
Tam always to be in your debt. 


ZORD GORING: Oh dear no, Robert. Your debt is to Lady Chiltern, 
not to me! 
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SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: I owe you much. And now tell me what 
you were going to ask me just now as Lord Caversham came in. 

LORD GORING: Robert, you are your sister's guardian, and I want 
your consent to my marriage with her. That is all. 

TAD CHILTERN: Oh, I am so glad! I am so glad! 


[Shakes hands with x on» Gorinc.] 
LORD GORING: Thank you, Lady Chiltern. 


STR ROBERT CHILTERN [with a troubled look]: My sister to be your 
wife? 


LORD GORING: Yes. 


be safe in your hands. And I cannot have h 
LORD GORING: Sacrificed | 


SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: Yes, utterly sacrificed. Loveles 


| de only, and in 
Which of the two hearts one is sure to be broken 

LORD GORING: But I love Mabel, No other woman has any place 
in my life, 

LADY CHILTERN Robert, if they love cach other, why should they 
not be married? 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: Arthur cannot bring Mabel the love that 
She deserves, 


HILTERN: As you ch, ax 
yesterday evening I fering ve Е. оозе, BES! it called 


m Ы 9n you 
© СУ concealed in your Toor 

Tt was between ten and eleyen O'clock at night. I do pen i ce 

Say anything more, ү, ur relations wi A 

said to you last ni 
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last night of her as of a woman pure and stainless, a woman whom. 
you respected and honoured. That may be so. But I cannot EE 
my sister’s life into your hands. It would be wrong of me. It wo! 

be unjust, infamously unjust to her. 

LORD GORING: I have nothing more to say. " 
LADY CHILTERN: Robert, it was not Mrs Cheveley whom Dd 
Goring expected last night. Е > 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: Not Mrs Cheveley! Who was it then? 

LORD GORING: Lady Chiltern! 

LADY CHILTERN: It was your own wife. Robert, yesterday E 
noon Lord Goring told me that if ever I -was in trouble I cou 1 
come to him for help, as he was our oldest and best friend. E 
on, after that terrible scene in this room, I wrote to him. telling him 
that I trusted him, that I had need of him, that I was coming (0 
him for help and advice. [SIR ROBERT CHILTERN fakes the letter 
out of his pocket] Yes, that letter. I didn’t go to Lord Goring 5% 
after all. I felt that it is from ourselves alone that help can come 
s made me think that. Mrs Cheveley went. She stole dd 
and sent it anonymously to you this morning, that you $ 
ae --. Oh! Robert, es tell you hat aie wished you to 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN: What! Had 1 fallen so low in your eyes 
that you thought that even for a moment I could have doubte 
ous goodness? Gertrude, Gertrude, you are to me the white 
image of all good things, and sin can never touch you- Arb 
you can go to Mabel, and you have my best wishes! Oh! Ee 
moment. There is no name at the beginning of this letter. d 
brilliant Mrs Cheveley do d that. Ther 
should be a name. 

LADY CHILTERN: Let me write yours. It is you I trust an 
You and none else. have 

LORD GORING: Well, really, Lady Chiltern, I think I should 
back my own letter. the 

TADY CHILTERN [smiling]: No; you shall have Mabel. [Takes 
letter and writes her husband's name on it. xe 

FORD GORING: Well, I hope she hasn't changed her mind. Its DS 


; d Na c 
twenty minutes since I saw her last. [Enter MABEL CHILTER 
LORD CAVERSHAM] ` 


es not seem to haye notice 


d need: 
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MABEL CHILTERN: Tord Goring, I think your father’s conversation 
much more improving than yours. I am only going to talk to Lord 
Caversham in the future, and always under the usual palm tree. 

LORD GORING: Darling! 


[Kisses her.] 


LORD CAVERSHAM [considerably taken aback] 
sit? You don’t mean to say that this cha 
has been so foolish as to accept you? 

LORD GORING: Certainly, father! 
to accept the seat in the Cabinet. 

LORD CAVERSHAM: Lam very glad to hear that, Chiltern . . - I con- 
gratulate you, sir. If the country doesn’t go to the dogs or the 
Radicals, we shall have you Prime Minister, some day. 


[Enter Mason ] 
MASON: Luncheon is on the table, my Lady! 


: What docs this mean, 
rming, clever young lady 


And Chiltern's been. Wise enough 


[MASON goes out.] 
MABEL CHILTERN: You'll stop to luncheon, Lord Caversham, 
Won't you? 
LORD CAVERSHAM: With pleasure, and ГИ drive you down to 
Owning Strect i 


$ N: An ideal husband! О i 
с that, It sounds like something in the s ak moe pd 
LORD CAVERSHAM What do 


LORD CAVERSHAM: Winton my word. i 
sense in that, Lady Chile) Pip xu of common 
[They all $0 out except stp ROBERT CHIL 
р : TERN, inks ; 
chair, wrapt in thought, After a little time LADY CHI Не sinks mto a 
look for him.) TTERN returns to 
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LADY CHILTERN [leaning over the back of the chair]: Aren't you coming — 
in, Robert? ` à 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN [faking her hand]: Gertrude, is it love you 
feel for me, or is it pity merely? 

LADY CHILTERN [kisses him]: It is love, Robert. Love, and only love. 
For both of us a new life is beginning. 
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The Present 


о 


FIRST ACT 


SCENE 


Morning-room in Algernon’s flat in Half-Moon Street. The room is 
luxuriously and artistically furnished. The sound of a piano is heard in the 


adjoining room. 
[Lane is arranging afternoon tea on the table, and after the music has 
ceased, ALGERNON enters.] 


ALGERNON: Did you hear what I was playing, Lane? 

LANE: I didn't think it polite to listen, sir. 

ALGERNON: I'm sorry for that, for your sake. I don't play accurately — 
any one can play accurately — but I play with wonderful expression. 
As far as the piano is concerned, sentiment is my fortc. I keep science 
for Life. 

LANE: Yes, sir. 

ALGERNON: And, speaking of the science of Life, have you got the 
cucumber sandwiches cut for Lady Bracknell? 

LANE: Yes, sir. [Hands them on a salver.] 

ALGERNON [Inspects them, takes two, and sits down on the sofa]: Oh! . . « 
by the way, Lane, I see from your book that on Thursday night, 
when Lord Shoreman and Mr Worthing were dining with me, 
eight bottles of champagne are entered as having been consumed. 

LANE: Yes, sir; eight bottles and a pint. 

ALGERNON: Why is it that at a bachelor’s establishment the servants 
invariably drink the champagne? I ask merely for information. 
LANE: I attribute it to the superior quality of the wine, sir. J have 
E observed that in married households the champagne is rarely 

a first-rate brand. 

ALGERNON: Good heavens! Is marriage so demoralizing as that? 

LANE: I believe it is a very pleasant state, sir. I have had very little 
experience ofit myself up to the present. I have only been married 
once. That was in consequence of a misunderstanding between 


myself and a young person. 
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— ALGERNON [languidly]: I don’t Know that I am much interested in 
your family life, Lane. ‘$ E^ 

LANE: No, sir; it js not a very interesting subject. I nevcr think of — 
it myself. А 

ALGERNON: Very natural, I am sure. That will do, Lane, thank you. 

LANE: Thank you, sir. y 


[LANE goes out.] 1 
< 


ALGERNON; Lane’s views on marriage seem somewhat lax. Really, 
if the lower orders don't set us a good example, what оп earth is 
» the use of them? They seem, as a class, to have absolutely no sense. — 

of moral responsibility. 7 


o [Enterrane] 
E Е 


t LANE: Mr ЕСЕ y 
[Enter JA CK. LANE goes out.] 


yack: Oh, pleasure, pleasure! What else should bring one anywhere? J 

j . Eating ial, I see, Algy! } TEN 

75 ERN Е believe it is customary in good society to take 
iment at five o'clock. Where have you been since 


st Thursday = " 

m ed Ж Р ^ 

[o [siti ig down on the sofa]: In the country. " 
ON: What on earth do you do there? m 


milling off his gloves]: When one is in town one amuses oneself. 
When one is in the country one amuses other people. It is exces- 
j y boring. í 7 
ALGERN N : And who are the people you amuse? 
| E C Oh, neighbours, neighbours. E^ } E 
М ALGERNON: Got nice neighbours in your part of Shropshire? 
JACK: Perfectly horrid! Never speak to one of them. 91 
ALGERNON: How immensely you must amuse them! [Goes over and - 
takes sandwich. By the way, Shropshire is your county, isitnot? И 
JACK: Eh? Shropshire? Yes, of course. Hallo! Why all these cups? 
Why cucumber sandwiches Why süch reckless extravagance № t 


a 


|... one so young? Who is coming to tea? ] 
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он merely Aunt Augusta and Gwendolen. 

JACK: How perfectly delightful! 

ALGERNON: Yes, that is all very well; but Iam afraid Aunt Augusta 
won't quite approve of your being here. 

Jack: May I ask why? 

ALGERNON: My dear fellow, the way you flirt with Gwendolen is 
perfectly’ disgraceful. It is-almost as bad as the way Gwendolen 
flirts with you. 

JACK: I am in love with Gwendolen. I have come up to town ex- 
pressly to propose to her. 7 ~ * ы 

ALGERNON: I thought you had come 
business. 

Jack: How utterly unromantic you ar 

ALGERNON: I really don't sec anything romantic in proposing. It is 
very romantic to be in love. But there is- АЫ romantic about a 
definite proposal. Why, one may beyaccepted. One usually is, I 
believe. Then the excitement is all over. The very essence of 
romance is uncertainty. If ever I get married, РИ certainly try to a 
forget the fact. 

jack: I have no doubt about that, dear Algy. The Divorce Court 
was specially invented for people whose memorie are x ре 
constituted. М 

ALGERNON: Oh! there is no use speculating on 28 о p 
are made in Heaven ~ - [JACK puts out his hand а sandwich. Ss 
ALGERNON at once interferes.]: Please don’t touch be. “cucumber 
sandwiches. They are ordered special e Aunt Augusta. [Takes 
one and eats it.] Ў ^ 

yack: Well, you have been eating them all the time. / 

ALGERNON: That is quite a different matter. She is my au int. [Takes т 
plate, ‚ from below.) ] Have some bread and butter. The bread and butter 
is for Gwendolen, Gwendolen is devoted to bread and butter. ` 

cx [advancing to table and helping himself]: And very good bread and "à 

б. it is too. 1 
ALGERNON: Well, my dear fellow, you need. not cat as if you were 
oing to eat it all: You behave as if you were married to her 
E . You are not married to her already, and I don't think you 


pleasure? ...Icallthat ` 


* 


will be. 
yacx: Why on earth do you say that? 
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x Ў 
ALGERNON: Well, in the first place, girls never marry the men they. 
flirt with. Girls don’t think it right. е 
_ JACK: Oh, that is nonsense! a 
"ALGERNON: It isn't. It is a great truth. It accounts for the extra- # 
ordinary number of bachelors that one sees all over the place. In 
the second place, I don’t give my consent. 
JACK: Your consent! 
{ALcERNON: My dear fellow, Gwendolen is my first cousin. And 
before I allow you to marry her, you will have to clear up the 
> whole question of Cecily. [Rings bell.] . 
yack: Cecily! What on earth do you mean? What do you mean, 
Algy, by Cecily! I ты any onc of the name of Cecily. 


[Enter LANE.] 


e 
ALGERNON: Bring me that cigarette case Mr Worthing left in the 
smoking-room the last time he dined here. 
LANE: Yes, sir. 
[LANE goes out.) 


Jack: Do you mean to say you have had my cigarette case all this 
time? wish to goodness you had let me know. I have been writing | 
frantic letters to Scotland Yard about it was very nearly offering | 
a large reward. , " 

ALGERNONA Well, I wish you would offer one)I happen to bc more 

than usually hard up. 

JACK{ There is no good offering a large reward now that the thing 
is found, | Ма, 


[Enter гама with the cigarette case оп а salver. ALGERNON 
takes it at once. LANE goes out.] 


v" ALGERNON: I think that is rather mean of you, Ernest, I must say. 
- [Opens case and examines it.] However, it makes no matter, for, now 

that I look at the inscription inside, I find that the thing isn't yours 
after all. v. 
— JAcxY Of course it's mine) [Moving to him.] ҮЗ seen me We 
ita hundred times, and you have no right whatsoever to read W nae 

is written inside{Ie is a very ungentlemanly thing to read a private 
cigarette E) iv > 
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ALGERNON: Oh! it is absurd to have a hard and fast rule about what 
one should read and what one shouldn't. More than half of modern 
culture depends on what one shouldn’t read. v 

JACK: I am quite aware of the fact, and I don’t propose to discuss — 
modern culture. It isn't the sort of thing one should talk of in 
privatel simply want my cigarette case back.) 

P ALGERNON (Yes; but this isn’t your cigarctte case. This cigarette case — 
is a present from someone of the name of Cecily, and you said — 
you didn’t know anyone of that name. и 

- Jack: Well, if you want to know, Cecily happens to be my aunt. d 

' ALGERNON: Your aunt! t 

Jack: Yes. Charming old lady she is, too. Lives at Tunbridge Wells. | 
Just give it back to me, Algy. 

ALGERNON [retreating to back of sofa]: But why does she call herself 
little Cecily if she is your aunt and lives at Tunbridge Wells? . 
[Reading.] ‘From little Cecily with her fondest love.’ 5 

JACK [moving to sofa and kneeling upon it]: My dear fellow, what on 
earth is there in that? Some aunts are tall, some aunts are not tall. | 
"That is a matter that surely an aunt may be allowed to decide for 
herself. You seem to think that every aunt should be exactly like 
your aunt! That is absurd. For Heaven’s sake give me back my 
cigarette case. [Follows ALGERNON round the тоот.) 


; 


little Cecily, with her fondest love to her dear Uncle Jack} There 
is no objection, I admit, to an aunt being a small aunt, but why an 
aunt, no matter what her size may be, should call her own nephew 
her uncle( I can't quite make out. Besides, your name isn’t Jack | i 


| 

rd 
4 ALGERNON: in But why docs your aunt call you'her uncle? ‘From 
t 


at all; it is Ernest. 7 
JACK: It isn't Ernest; it’s Jack. А 
ALGERNON: You have always told me it was Ernest] I have intro- < 
duced you to every one as Ernest. You answer to the name of = 
Ernest. You look as if your name was Emest{You are-the most ' 
carnest-looking person I ever saw in my life. It is perfectly absurd 
— — yoursaying that your name isn't Егпсѕ 05 on your cards. Here is Y 
ne of them. [Taking it from сазе.] ‘Mr Ernest Worthing, В, The — 
Балу.” ГИ keep this as a proof that your name is Ernest if ever 5 
you attempt to deny it to me, or to Gwendolen, or to any one else. 
[Puts the card in his pocket.] 
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Jacxt Well, my name is:Ernest in town and Jack in the country, and 
the cigarette case was given to me in the country. 

ALGERNON: Yes, but that docs not account for the fact that your 
small Aunt Cecily, who lives at Tunbridge Wells, calls you her | 
dear uncle. Come, old boy, you had much better have the thing 
out at once. 7 

Jack: My dear Algy, you talk exactly as if you were a dentist. It is Р 
very vulgar to talk like a dentist when onc isn't a dentist. It produces 
a false impression. х 

ALGERNON: Well, that is exactly what dentists always do. Now, 
go on! Tell me the whole thing. I may mention that I have always 
suspected you of being a confirmed and secret Bunburyist; and I a! 
quite surc of it now. 

JAcx: Bunburyist? What on carth do you mean by a Bunburyist? 

ALGERNON: I'll reveal to you the meaning of that incomparable 
expression as soon as you are kind enough to inform me why you 
are Ernest in town and Jack in the country. 

Jack: Well, produce my cigarette case first. 

ALGERNON: Here it is. [Hands cigarette case.] Now produce your 
explanation, and pray make it improbable. [Sits on sofa.] 

Jack: My dear fellow, there is nothing improbable about my 
explanation at all. In fact it's perfectly ordinary. Old Mr Thomas 
Cardew, who adopted me when I was a little boy, made me in his 
will guardian to his granddaughter, Miss Cecily Cardew- Cecily, 
who addresses me as her uncle from motives of respect that you 
could not possibly appreciate, lives at my place in the country 
under the charge of her admirable governess, Miss Prism. 

ALGERNON: Where is that place in the country, by the way? pe 

JACK: That is nothing to you, dear boy. You are not going to 
invited... I may tell you candidly that the place is not in Shrop- 
shire. all 

ALGERNON: I suspected that, my dear fellow! I have Bunburyed 2 
over Shropshire on two separate occasions. Now, go on. Why art 
you Ernest in town and Jack in the country? б To 

JAcK: My dear Algy, I don't know whether you will be able 
understand my real motives. You are hardly serious Bee, 
When one is placed in the position of guardian, onc has to 3 D j 
à very high moral tone on all subjects. It's onc's duty to do s 
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And as a high moral tone can hardly be said to conduce very much 
to cither one's health or one's happiness, in order to get up to town 
I have always pretended to have a younger brother of the name of 
Ernest, who lives in the Albany, and gets into the most dreadful 
scrapes. That, my dear Algy, is the whole truth pure and simple. 

ALGERNON: The truth is rarely pure and never simple. Modern life 
would be very tedious if it were either, and Modern literature a 
complete impossibility ! 

ТАск: That wouldn't be at all а bad thing. 

- ALGERNON: Literary criticism is not your forte, my dear fellow. 

_ Don't try it. You should leave that to people who haven't been at 
a University. They do it so well in the daily papers. What you 
really are is a Bunburyist. I was quite right in saying you were a 
Bunburyist. You are one of the most advanced Bunburyists I know. 

JACK: What on earth do you mean? 

ALGERNON: You have invented a very useful younger brother called 
Ernest, in order that you may be able to come up to town as often 
as you like. I have invented an invaluable permanent invalid called 
Bunbury, in order that I may be able to go down into the country 
whenever I choose. Bunbury is perfectly invaluable. If it wasn’t 
for Bunbury's extraordinary bad health, for instance, I wouldn't 
be able to dine with you at Willis's to-night, for I have been really 
engaged to Aunt Augusta for more than a week. 

JACK: I haven't asked you to dine with me anywhere to-night. 

ALGERNON: I know. You are absurdly careless about sending out 
invitations. It is very foolish of you. Nothing annoys people so 
much as not receiving invitations. 

JACK: You had much better dine with your Aunt Augusta. 

ALGERNON: I haven't the smallest intention of doing anything of the 
kind. To begin with, I dined there on Monday, and once a week is 
quite enough to dine with one’s own relations. In the second place, 
whenever I do dine there I am always treated as a member of the 
family, and sent down with either no woman at all, or two. In the 
third place, I know perfectly well whom she will place me next 
to, to-night. She will place me next Mary Farquhar, who always 
flirts with her own husband across the dinner-table. That is not 
very pleasant. Indeed, it is not even decent . . . and that sort of thing 
is enormously on the increase. The amount of women in London 
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who flirt with their own husbands is perfectly scandalous. It looks 
so bad. It is simply washing one’s clean linen in public. Besides, now 
that I know you to be a confirmed Bunburyist I naturally want to 
talk to you about Bunburying. I want to tell you the rules. 
jack: Гт not a Bunburyist at all. If Gwendolen accepts me, I am 
going to kill my brother, indeed I think I'll kill him in any case. 
Cecily is a little'too much interested in him. It is rather а bore. So 
Iam going to get rid of Ernest. And I strongly advise you to do the 
same with Mr ... with your invalid friend who has the absu 
name. we 
ALGERNON: Nothing will induce me to part with Bunbury, andi 
you ever get married, which seems to me extremely problematic, 
you will be very glad to know Bunbury. A man who marries 
without knowing Bunbury has a very tedious time of it. 
JACK: That is nonsense. If I marry a charming girl like Gwendolen, 
and she is the only girl I ever saw in my life that I would marry» 
I certainly won't want to know Bunbury. 4 
ALGERNON: Then your wife will. You don’t seem to realize, that in 
> married life three is company and two is none. 
Аск [sententiously] : That, my dear young friend, is the theory that the | 
corrupt French Drama has been propounding for the last fifty Years. 
ALGERNON: Yes; and that the happy English home has proved m 
half the time. D 
JACK: For heaven's sake, don't try to be cynical. It's perfectly cas% 
to be cynical. Й E 
ALGERNON: My dear fellow, it isn't casy to be anything nowadays: 
There’s such a lot of beastly competition about. [The sound o an 
electric bell is heard.] Ah! that must be Aunt Augusta. Only relative” 
or creditors, ever ring in that Wagnerian manner. Now, if’ 
her out of the way for ten minutes, so that you can have an. Opp 
tunity for proposing to Gwendolen, may I dine with you (0209) 
“at Willis’s? 
JACK: I suppose so, if you want to. 
ALGERNON: Yes, but you must be serious about it. I hate people Ni 
are not serious about meals. It is so shallow of them. r 
al 


sew 


[Euertáwe] а z 
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[ALGERNON goes forward to meet them. Enter LADY BRACKNELL 
and GWENDOLEN.] 


(av Y BRACKNELL: Good afternoon, dear Algernon, d you are 


behaving very well. 

ALGERNON: Im feeling very well, Aunt Augusta. 

LADY BRACKNELL: That's not quite the same thing. In fact the two 
things rarely go together. [Sees ack and bows to him with icy 
coldness. 

ALGERNON [to GWENDOLEN:] Dear me, you are smart! 

GWENDOLEN: I am always smart! Am I not, Mr Worthing? 

JACK: You're quite perfect, Miss Fairfax. 

GWENDOLEN: Oh! I hope I am not that./It would leave no room 
for developments, and I intend to develop in many directions. . 
[GWENDOLEN and JACK sit down together in the corner.) 

LADY mu ed m sorry if we arc a little late, Algernon, but I 
was obliged to call on dear Lady Harbury. I hadn’t been there since 
her poor husband’s death. I never saw a woman so altered; she 
looks quite twenty years younger(And now I'll have a cup of tea, 
and one of those nice cucumber sandwiches you promised 1 me. ) 

ALGERNON f Certainly, Aunt Augusta. [Goes over to tea-table.] 

LADY BRACKNELL: Won't you come and sit here, Gwendolen? “ 

GWENDOLEN: Thanks, mamma, I'm quite comfortable where I am. 

ALGERNON [picking up empty plate in horror]: Good heavens! Lane! 
Why are there no cucumber sandwiches? I ordered them 
specially. | . 

там gravely]: Ther Were no cucumbers in the market this morning, 
sir. I went down twice. 

ALGERNON: No cucumbers! 

LANE: No, sir. Not even for rea ly money. 

ALGERNON: That will do, Lane, thank you. 

LANE: Thank you, sir. [Goes out.] x T 

ALGERNON: Lam greatly distressed, Aunt Augusta, about tiere being 
no cucumbers, not even for ready money. j 

LADY BRACKNELL: It really makes no matter, Algernon. I had some 
crumpets with Ec s seems to me to be living entirely 
for pleasure now. < > 

ALGERNON: I hear her hair has turned quite gold P grief. 
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LADY BRACKNELL: It certainly has changed its colour. From what | 
cause I, of course, cannot say. [ALGERNON crosses and hands tea.] 
Thank you. I've quite a treat for you to-night, Algernon. I am 
going to send you down with Mary Farquhar. She is such a nice 
woman, and so attentive to her husband. It's delightful to watch | 
them. 

ALGERNON: I am afraid, Aunt Augusta, I shall have to give up the 
pleasure of dining with you to-night after all. A 
LADY BRACKNELL [frowning]: I hope not, Algernon. It would p 
“my table completely out. Your uncle would have to dine upstairs: 
Fortunately he is accustomed to that. ` f 
ALGERNON: It is a great bore, and, I need hardly say, a terrible 
disappointment to me, but the fact is I have just had a telegram to 
say that my poor friend Bunbury is very ill again. [Exchanges glances 
with JA cx.] They seem to think I should be with him. 
LADY BRACKNELL: It is very strange. This Mr Bunbury seems (0 
- suffer from curiously bad health. 
ALGERNON: Yes; poor Bunbury is a dreadful invalid. meh 
LADY BRACKNELL: Well, I must say, Algernon, that 1 think it ® 
high time that Mr Bunbury made up his mind whether he was 
going to live or to die. This shilly-shallying with the question y 
absurd. Nor do Lin any way approve of the modern sympathy Ў 
invalids. I consider it morbid. Illness of any kind is hardly а thing 
to be encouraged in others. Health is the primary duty of lift om 
always telling that to your poor uncle, but he never seems to 7 
much notice. . . as far as any improvement in his ailment go 
I should be much obliged if you would ask Mr Bunbury, from Eus 
to be kind enough not to have a relapse on Saturday, fo 


put 


and ont 
ularly b 


scious, and I think I can promise you he'll be all right убив 
Of course{the music is a great difficulty. You see, if one plays Fe 
music, people don't listen, and if one plays bad music peop e will 
talk. "But ГЦ run over the programme I’ve drawn out, if you 
kindly come ‘into the next room for a moment. " 4 
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“LADY BRACKNELL: Thank you, Algernon. It is very thoughtful of 


will be delightful/after a few expurgations. French songs I cannot 
possibly allow. People always seem to think that they are im- 
proper, and either look shocked, which is vulgar, or laugh, which 
is worse. But German sounds a thoroughly respectable language, 
and, indeed I believe is sq? Gwendolen, you will accompany me. ж 
GWENDOLEN: Certainly, mamma. i 4 


you. [Rising, and. following ALGERNON.] I'm sure the programme 


[LADY BRACKNELL and ALGERNON go into the music-room, 
GWENDOLEN remains behind.] 


JACK: Charming day it has been, Miss Fairfax. 

GWENDOLEN: Pray don’t talk to me about the weather, Mr 
Worthing. Whenever people talk to me about the weather, I 
always feel quite certain that they mcan something else. And that 
makes me so nervous. 

JACK: I do mean something else. у) 

GWENDOLEN: I thought so. In fact, I am never wrong. 

Jack: And I would like to bc allowed to take advantage of Lady 
Bracknell's temporary absence. . . . 

GWENDOLEN: I would certainly advise you to do so. Mamma has 
а way of coming back suddenly into a room that I have often had 
to speak to her about. 

JACK [nervously]: Miss Fairfax, ever since I met you I have admired 
you more than any girl . . . [have ever met since . . . I met you. / 

GWENDOLENA Yes, I am quite well aware of the fact.)And I often 
wish that in public, at any rate, you had been more demonstrative: 
For me you have always had an irresistible fascination. Even before. 
I met you I was far from indifferent to you. [Jack looks at her in 
amazement.) We live, as I hope you know, Mr Worthing, in an A 
age of ideals. The fact is constantly mentioned in the more ex- 
pensive monthly magazines, and has reached the provincial pulpits, 
I am told; andfmy ideal has always been to love some one of the 
name of Ernest. There is something in that name that inspires 
absolute confidencéyThe moment Algernon first mentioned to me 
thathe had a friend called Ernest, I knew I was destined to love you. 

jAcx: You really love me, Gwendolen? а 

GWENDOLEN: Passionately! 
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JACK: Darling! You don't know how happy you've made me. 
GWENDOLEN: My own Emest! | 
> JAcx( But you don't really mean to say that you couldn't love me 
if my name wasn't Ernest? 
GWENDOLEN: But your namc is Ernest. 
JACK: Yes, I know it is. But supposing it was something clse?} Do 
you mean to say you couldn't love me then? ^ 
GWENDOLEN [glibly]: Ah! that is clearly a metaphysical speculation, 
and like most metaphysical speculations has very little reference at 
all to the actual facts of real life, аз we know them. 1 
^ yack Personally, darling, to speak quite candidly, I don’t much 
ae the name of Emest. J. - I don't think the name suits me 
at all. 7 
“cWENDOLEN( It suits you perfectly. It is a divine name. It has music 
of its own) It produces vibrations. 
jack:(Well, really, Gwendolen, I must say that I think there are 
—. letsof. T much nicer names. I think Jack, for instance, a charming — 
name. i 
‘GWENDOLEN} Jack? . . . No, there is very little music in the пате 
Jack, if any at all, indeed docs not thrill. It produces absolutely 
no vibrations. . . . I have known scveral Jacks, and they all, without 
exception, were more than usually plain. Besides, Jack is a notorio a 
domesticity for John! And I pity any woman who is married to. 
man called John. She would probably never be allowed to know the 
* entrancing pleasure of a single moment's solitude, [rhe only гоа) 
safe name is Ernest. у P 
ЈАС prey must get christened at once £ I mean we n 
get married at orice. There is no time to be lost. 
GWENDOLEN{ Married, Mr Worthing? ) P Э 
_ JACK [astounded]: Well . . . surely. You know that I love you, Е. 
— you led. nesto believe, Miss Fairfax, that you were not absolu 1 
С indifferent to me. E. 3! 
GWENDOLEN: I adore ion you haven't proposed to me E i 
Nothing has been said at all about marriage. The subject has i 
сусп been touched on. X suf abt e nn у 
ља Well ...may I propose to you now? ) PERAN E 
tu OTEN: I think it would be an admirable oj [oes 
$ opos any possible disappointment, Mr Worth 
p ) * 
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only fair to tell you quite frankly beforehand ea am fully deter- 
mined to accept you. D 

jack: Gwendolen! T 

GWENDOLEN: Yes, Mr Worthing, what have you got to say to me? 

JACK: You know what I have got to say to you. 

GWENDOLEN: Yes, but you don't say it. 

Jack§ Gwendolen, will you marry me? [Goes on his knees.] 

GWENDOLEN: Of course I will, darling. How long you have been 
about it! I am afraid you have had very little experience in how to 
propose. 

Jack My own one, I have never loved any one in the world but you. ) я 

GWENDOLEN: Yes, but men often propose for practice. I know my 
brother Gerald docs. All my girl-friends tell me so. What wonder- 
fully blue eyes you have, Ernest! They are quite, quite blue. I hope ~ 
you will always look at me just like that, especially when there 
are other people present. » 


[Enter LADY BRACKNELL.] 


LADY BRACKNELL: Mr Worthing! Rise, sir, from this semi-” 
recumbent posture. It is most indecorous. 

GWENDOLEN: Mamma! [He tries to rise; she restrains him.] I must 
beg you to retire. This is no place for you. Besides, Mr Worthing 
has not quite finished yet. 

LADY BRACKNELL: Finished what, may I ask? 

GWENDOLEN: I am engaged to Mr Worthing, mamma, [They rise 
together.] 

LADY BRACKNELL: Pardon me, you are not engaged to any one. 
When you do become engaged to some one, I, or your father, 
should his health permit him, will inform you of the fact, 'An 
engagement should come on a young girl as a surprise, pleasant or 


unpleas. the case may be. It is hardly a matter.that she could. 
be allow arrange for herself... “And now I have a few 


questions to put. to you, Mr Worthing. While I am. making these 

inquiries, you, Gwendolen, will wait for me below in the carriage, 
GWENDOLEN [reproachfully]: Mamma! 

LADY BRACKNELL: In the carriage, Gwendolen ifs 
d^ ` Lj 

goes to the door, She and yack blow kisses to each other behind LADY 

BRACKNELL'S back. LADY BRACKNELL looks vaguely about as if 
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she could not understand what the noise was. Finally turns round.] 
Gwendolen, the carriage! 
GWENDOLEN: Yes, mamma. [Goes out, looking back at уАСК:] [ | 
LADY BRACKNELL [sitting = can take a seat, Mr Worthing. | 


[Looks in her pocket for note-book and pencil.] 


Jack: Thank you, Lady Bracknell, I prefer standing. ) 

LADY BRACKNELL [pencil and note-book in hand]: I feel bound to tell 
you that you are not down on my list of eligible young men, 
although I have the same list as the dear Duchess of Bolton has. 
We work together, in fact. However, I am quite ready to enter 
your name, should your answers be what a really affectionate 
mother require Do you smoke? 

jack: Well, ycs, must admit I smoke. 

LADY BRACKNELL: I am glad to hear it. A man should always have 
an occupation of some kind.)There are far too many idle men in 
London as it is (How old are you?) 

JACK (Twenty-nine. 

LADY BRACKNELL: A very good age to be married at. I have always 
been of opinion that a man who desires to get married should know 
either everything or nothing. Which do you know? 

JACK [after some hesitation]: І know nothing, Lady Bracknell. 

_ LADY BRACKNELL: Гат pleased to hear it. I do not approve of any- 
thing that tampers with natural ignorance. Ignorance is like а 
delicate exotic fruit; touch it and the bloonf is gone. The whole 
theory of modern education is radically unsound. Fortunately iD 
England, at any rate, education produces no effect whatsoever. it 
did, it would prove a serious danger to the upper classes, 21 
probably lead to acts of violence in Grosvenor Square. e 5 
your income? 

JACK: Between seven and eight thousand a усаг] P M 

LADY BRACKNELL [makes a note in her book]: In land, or in inves 
ments? 

JACK: In investments, chiefly. 4 ES 

LADY BRACKNELL:(That is satisfactory) What between the b of 
expected of one during one’s lifetime, and the duties exacted 10! A 
one after one’s death, land has ceased to be either a profit 97 
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pleasure. It gives one position, and prevents one from keeping it 
up. That’s all that can be said about land. 

Jack: I have a country house with some land, of course, attached 
to it, about fifteen hundred acres, I believe; but I don’t depend 
on that for my real income. In fact, as far as I can make out, the 
poachers are the only people who make anything out of it. 

LADY BRACKNELL: A country house! How many bedrooms? Well, 
that point can be cleared up afterwards. You have a town house, 
I hope? A girl with a simple, unspoiled nature, like Gwendolen, 
could hardly be expected to reside in the country. ` 

yack: Well, I own a house in Belgrave Square, but it is let by the 
year to Lady Bloxham. Of course, I can get it back whenever I like, 
at six months’ notice. А 

LADY BRACKNELL: Lady Bloxham? I don't know her. 

jack: Oh, she goes about very little. She is a lady considerably 
advanced in years. 

LADY BRACKNELL: Ah, nowadays that is no guarantee of respect- 
ability of character. What number in Belgrave Square? 

JACK: 149. 

LADY BRACKNELL [shaking her head]: The unfashionable side. I thought 
there was something. However, that could casily be altered. 

ТАск: Do you mean the fashion, or the side? : 

LADY BRACKNELL [sternly]: Both, if necessary, I presumg What are 
your politics? 4 

JACK: Well, I am afraid I really have nonc. I am a Liberal Unionist. 

LADY BRACKNELL: Oh, they count as Tories) They dine with us. 

' Or come in the evening, at апу rate( Now to minor matters. Are 
your parents living? — À 

JACK: I have lost both my parents. 

LADY BRACKNELL: To lose one parent, Mr Worthing, may be 
regarded as a misfortune; to lose both looks like carelessness. Who 
was your father?)He was evidently a man of some wealth. Was he 
born in what the Radical papers call the purple of commerce, or 
did he rise from the ranks of the aristocracy? 

JACK(I am afraid I really don't know.) The fact is, Lady Bracknell, 
Isaid I had lost my parents. It would be nearer the truth to say dic 
my parents seem to have lost ше... Ч don't actually know who 

' Tam by birth. I was . . . well, I was found. J 
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LADY BRACKNELL: Found! 

JACK: The late Mr Thomas Cardew, an old gentleman of a very 
charitable and kindly disposition, found me, and gave me the 
name of Worthing, because he happened to have a first-class ticket і 
for Worthing in his pocket at the time. Worthing is а place in 
Sussex. It is a seaside resort. 

LADY BRACKNELL: Where did the charitable gentleman who had 
a first-class ticket for this seaside resort find you? 

Jack[, таре а а hand-bag. 

LADY BRACKNELL: А hand-bag? 

JACK [very seriously]: Yes, Lady Bracknell. I was in a hand-bag - а 
somewhat large, black leather ЕЙ handles to it — an 
ordinary hand-bag in fact. 

LADY BRACKNELL: In what locality did this Mr James, or Thomas, 
Cardew come across this ordinary hand-bag? ; 
JACK: In the cloak-room at Victoria Station. It was given to him in 

mistake for his own, 

LADY BRACKNELL: (The cloak-room at Victoria Station? 

JACK: Yes. The Brighton line. 

LADY BRACKNELL: The line is inmate (t Worthing, I confess 
I feel somewhat bewildered by what you have just told me, To be 
born, or авапу rate bred, in a hand-bag whether it had handles or 
notiseems to me to display a contempt for the ordinary decencies 
of family life}that reminds one of the worst excesses of the French | 
Revolution. And I presume you know what that unfortunate 
movement led to? As for the particular locality in which the hand- 0 
bag was found, a cloak-room at a railway station might serve t9 _ 
conceal a social indiscretion — has probably, indeed, been used for 
that purpose before now — but it could hardly be regarded as an 
assured basis for a recognized position in good society. а 

JACKE May I ask you then what you would advise me to dog I neet 
hardly say I would do anything in the world to ensure Gwendolen $ 
happiness. n y а . 

LADY honey would strongly advise you, Mr Worthings to 

= try and acquire sóme relations as soon as possible, апа to make а Р 

definite effort to produce at any rate one parent, of tither e г 
i before the season is quite over. ie 
JACE: Well, I don’t see how I could possibly manage to do tl - 
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I can produce the hand-bag at any moment. It is in my dressing- 
room at home. I really think that should satisfy you, Lady Bracknell. 

LADY BRACKNELL: Me, sir! What has it to do with me? You can 
hardly imagine that I and Lord Bracknell would dream of allowing 
our only daughter – a girl brought up with the utmost саге — to 
marry into a cloak-room, and form an alliance with a parcel Good y 
morning, Mr Worthing! }—~ 


[LADY BRACKNELL sweeps out in majestic indignation.) 


JACK: Good morning! [ALGERNON, from the other room, strikes up the 
Wedding March. Jack looks perfectly furious, and goes to the door] ` 
For goodness’ sake don't play that ghastly tune, Algy! How 


idiotic you are! 
[The music stops and ALGERNON enters cheerily.] 


ALGERNON: Didn't it go off all right, old boy? You don't mean to 
say Gwendolen refused you? I know it is a way she has. She is 
always refusing people. I think it is most ill-natured of her. 

JACK: Oh, Gwendolen is as right as a trivet. As far as she is con- 
cerned, we are engaged. Her mother is perfectly unbearable. Never 
met such a Gorgon. . . . I don't really know what a Gorgon is like, 
but I am quite sure that Lady Bracknell is one. In any case, she is 
a monster, without being a myth, which is rather unfair... . I beg 
your pardon, Algy, I suppose I shouldn’t talk about your own 
aunt in that way before you. 

ALGERNON: My dear boy, I love hearing my relations abused. It is 
the only thing that makes me put up with them at all, Relations 
are simply a tedious pack of people, who haven't got the remotest 


knowledge of how to live, nor the smallest instinct about when 
to dic. 

jack: Oh, that is nonsense! 

ALGERNON: It isn’t! 

jack: Well, I won't argue about the matter. You always want to 
argue about things. 

ALGERNON: That is exactly what things were originally made for, 

jack: Upon my word, if I thought that, I'd shoot туз... [4 
pause.| You don't think there is any chance of Gwe 
like her mother in about a hundred and fifty 


ndolen becoming 
years, do you, Algy? 
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ALGERNON: All women become like their mothers. That is their 
tragedy. No man does. That’s his. ' 

JACK: Is that clever? 

ALGERNON: It is perfectly phrased! and quite as truc as any observa- 
tion in civilized life should be. 

JACK: I am sick to death of cleverness. Everybody is clever nowadays. 
You can’t go anywhere without meeting clever people. The thing 
has become an absolute public nuisance. I wish to goodness we had 
a few fools left. 

ALGERNON: We have. 

JACK: I should extremely like to meet them. What do they talk 
about? 

ALGERNON: The fools? Oh! about the clever people, of course. 

JACK: What fools. 

ALGERNON: By the way, did you tell Gwendolen the truth about 
your being Ernest in town, and Jack in the country? Ў 

JACK [in а very patronizing manner]: My dear fellow, the truth isn't 
quite the sort of thing one tells to a nice, sweet, refined girl. What 
extraordinary ideas you have about the way to behave to a woman! 

ALGERNON: The only way to behave to a woman is to make love to 
her, if she is pretty, and to someone else, if she is plain. 

JACK: Oh, that is nonsense. 

ALGERNON: What about your brother? What about the profligate 
Ernest? Р 
JACK: Oh, before the end of the week I shall have got rid of him. 
TIl say he died in Paris of apoplexy. Lots of people die of apoplexy, 
quite suddenly, don’t they? ~ f 

ALGERNON: Yes, but it's hereditary, my dear fellow. It’s a sort ii 
thing that runs in families. You had much better say a severe chill. 

JACK: You are sure a severe chill isn’t hereditary, or anything of that 
kind? 4 

ALGERNON; Of course it isn't! 

JACK: Very well, then. My poor brother Ernest is carried off suddenly: 
in Paris, by a severe chill. That gets rid of him. TUE 

ALGERNON: But I thought you said that . . . Miss Cardew d р 
too much interested in your poor brother Ernest? Won't she fe 
his loss a good deal? 2и T 

JACK: Oh, that is all right. Cecily is not a silly romantic girl, Га 
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glad to say. She has got a capital appetite, goes long walks, and 
pays no attention at all to her lessons. 

ALGERNON: I would rather like to sce Cecily. 

jack: I will take very good care you never do. She is excessively 
pretty, and she is only just eighteen. 

ALGERNON: Have you told Gwendolen yet that you have an exces- 
sively pretty ward who is only just eighteen? 

yack: Oh! one doesn’t blurt these things out to people. Cecily and 
Gwendolen are perfectly certain to be extremely great friends. 
ТИ bet you anything you like that half anchour after they have met, 
they will be calling each other sister. 

ALGERNON: Women only do that when they have called each other 
a lot of other things first. Now, my dear boy, if'we want to get a 
good table at Willis’s, we really must go and dress. Do you know 
it is nearly seven? 

JACX [irritably]: Oh! it always is nearly seven. 

ALGERNON: I'm hungry. 

JACK: I never knew you when you weren't. . . . 

ALGERNON: What shall we do after dinner? Go to a theatre? 

JACK: Oh no! I loathe listening. 

ALGERNONLWell, let us go to the Club? 

jack: Oh, no! I hate talking. 

ALGERNON: Well, we might trot round to the Empire at ten? 

yack: Oh, no! I can't bear looking at things. It is so silly.) 

ALGERNON: Well, what shall we do? 

JAcx: Nothing! | * 

ALGERNON: It is awfully hard work doing nothing. However, I don't 
mind hard work where there is no definite object of any kind. 


s [Enter Lane. ] 
(s Miss Fairfax. 
| [Enter GWENDOLEN. LANE goes out.] 
ALGERNON: Gwendolen, upon my word! 
GWENDOLEN: Algy, kindly turn your back. I have something very 
particular to say to Mr Worthing. 


ALGERNON: Really, Gwendolen, I don't think I can allow this at all. 
GWENDOLEN: Algy, you always adopt a strictly immoral attitude 
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towards life. You arc not quite old enough to do that. [ALGERNON 
retires to the fire-place.] 

JACK(My own darling !/ 

GWENDOLEN| Ernest, we may never be married From the expres- 
sion on mamima’s face I fear we never shall. Few parents nowadays 
pay any regard to what their children say to them. The old- 
fashioned respect for the young is fast dying out. Whatever in- 
fluence I ever had over mamma, I lost at the age of three. But | 
although she may prevent us from becoming man and wife, and 
І тау marry somcone else, and marry обе nothing that she can 
possibly do can alter my eternal devotion to you 

JACK {Dear Gwendolen! ) ) 

GWENDOLEN: The story of your romantic origin, as related to me 
by mamma, with unpleasing comments, has naturally stirred the 
decper fibres of my nature. Your Christian name has an irresistible 
fascination. The MS your character makes you exquisitel 


incomprehensible to mef Your town address at the Albany I ha: 
What is your address in the country? 
~ JACK: The Manor House, Woolton, Hertfordshire. E 


[aAtcernon, who has been carefully listening, smiles to himself, and 
writes the address on his shirt-cuff. Then picks up the Railway Guide. 


GWENDOLEN: There is a good postal service, I suppose? It may be 
necessary to do something desperate. That of course will require 
serious consideration. I will communicate with you daily. 

JACK: My own one! 

dier long do you remain in town? 

JACK: Till Mohday. 

GWENDOLEN: Good! Algy, you may turn round now) 

ALGERNON: Thanks, I’ve turned round already. A 

GWENDOLEN: You may also ring the bell. ms 

JACK: You will let me sce you to your carriage, my own darling? 

GWENDOLEN: Certainly. 

JACK [to LANE, who now enters]{ Y will see Miss Fairfax out. 

LANE: Yes, sir. [JACK and GWENDOLEN go off.) 


is to ! 
[LANE presents several letters on а salver to ALGERNON. It is f 


a " , 
„surmised that they are bills, as ALGERNON, after looking at the envelope р 
— fears them up.] А 
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ALGERNON: A glass of sherry, Lane. 

LANE: Yes, sir. 

ALGERNON: To-morrow, Lane, I’m going Bunburying. 

LANE: Yes, sir. 

ALGERNON: I shall probably not be back till Monday. You can put 
up my dress clothes, my smoking jacket, and all the Bunbury 
sults... 

LANE: Yes, sir. [Handing sherry.] 

ALGERNON: I hope to-morrow will be a fine day, Lane. 

LANE: It never is, sir. 

ALGERNON: Lane, you're a perfect pessimist. 

LANE: I do my best to give satisfaction, sir. 


[Enter JACK. LANE goes о] 


JACK: There's a sensible, intellectual girl! the only girl I ever cared 
for in my life. [ALGERNON is laughing immoderately.] What on carth 


|79 _ arc you so amused at? 


ALGERNON: Oh, I'm a little anxious about poor Bunbury, that is all. 
JACK: If you don't take care, your friend Bunbury will get you into 


a serious scrape some day. е 
ALGERNON; I love scrapes. They are the only things that are never 


serious. 
JACK: Oh, that's nonsense, Algy. You never talk anything but 


nonsense. 
ALGERNON: Nobody ever does. 


[yack looks indignantly at him, and leaves the room. ALGERNON 
lights a cigarette, reads his shirt-cuff, and smiles.) 


ACT DROP 


SECOND ACT 


SCENE 


Garden at the Manor House. A flight of grey stone steps leads up to the 
house. The garden, an old-fashioned one, full of roses. Time of year, July. 


Basket chairs, and a table covered with books, are set under a large yew-tree. 


[miss prism discovered seated at the table. сестьх is at the back, 
watering flowers.] 


MISS PRISM [calling]: Cecily, Cecily ! Surely such a utilitarian occupa- 
tion as the watering of flowers is rather Moulton's duty than yours? 
Especially at a moment when intellectual pleasures await you. Your 
German grammar is on the table. Pray open it at page fifte 
We will repeat yesterday’s lesson. ; 

CECILY [coming over very slowly]: But I don't like German. It isnt 
at all a becoming language. I know perfectly well that I look quite 
plain after my German lesson. B 

MISS PRISM: Child, you know how anxious your guardian is that 
you should improve yourself in every way. He laid particular 
stress on your German, as he was leaving for town yesterday: 
Indeed, he always lays stress on your German when he is leaving 
for town. ў А 

сЕСШҮ: Dear Uncle Jack is so very serious! Sometimes he is 50 
serious that I think he cannot be quite well. f 

MISS PRISM [drawing herself up]: Your guardian enjoys the Me. 
health, and his gravity of demeanour is especially to be commen: a 
in one so comparatively young as he is. I know no one who has 
higher sense of duty and responsibility. 

CECILY: I suppose that is why he often looks a little bored wher 
three are together. any 

Miss 15M: Cecily! Тат surprised at you. Mr Worthing has mag 
troubles in his life. Idle merriment and triviality would be on 
place in his conversation. You must remember his constant anxie 
about that unfortunate young man his brother. 
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cecity: I wish Uncle Jack would allow that unfortunate young 
man, his brother, to come down here sometimes. We might have 
а good influence over him, Miss Prism. I am sure you certainly 
would. You know German, and geology, and things of that kind 
influence a man very much. [cectry begins to write in her diary.] 

MISS PRISM [shaking her head]: I do not think that even I could 
produce any effect on a character that according to his own 
brother's admission is irretrievably weak and vacillating. Indeed 
Tam not sure that I would desire to reclaim him. I am not in favour 
of this modern mania for turning bad people into good people at 
à moment’s notice. As a man sows so let him reap. You must put 
away your diary, Cecily. I really don’t see why you should keep 
a diary at all. 

CECILY: I keep a diary in order to enter the wonderful secrets of my 
life. If I didn’t write them down, I should probably forget all 
about them. 

MISS prisM: Memory, my dear Cecily, is the diary that we all carry 
about with us. 

CECILY: Yes, but it usually chronicles the things that have never 
happened, and couldn’t possibly have happened. I believe that 
Memory is responsible for nearly all the three-volume novels that 
Mudie sends us. . 

MISS PRISM: Do not speak slightingly of the three-volume novel, 
Cecily. I wrote one myself in earlier days. 

сес: Did you really, Miss Prism? How wonderfully clever you 
are! I hope it did not end happily? I don’t like novels that end 
happily. They depress me so much. 

MISS PRISM: The good ended happily, and the bad unhappily. That 


is what Fiction means. 
CECILY: I suppose so. But it seems very unfair. And was your novel 


ever published? 
MISS PRISM: Alas! no, The manuscript unfortunately was abandoned. 


[cecrry starts.] I used the word in the sense of lost ог mislaid. 
To your work, child, these speculations are profitless, 

CECILY [smiling]: But I see dear Dr Chasuble coming up through 
the garden. 

Miss PRISM [rising and advancing]: Dr Chasuble! This is indeed a 
pleasure. 
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[Enter CANON CHASUBLE.] 


CHASUBLE: And how are we this morning? Miss Prism, you are, 
I trust, well? 
CECILY: Miss Prism has just been complaining of a slight headache. 
I think it would do her so much good to have a short stroll wi 
you in the Park, Dr Chasuble. 
MISS PRISM: Cecily, [have not mentioned anything about a headache. 
CECILY: No, dear Miss Prism, I know that, but I felt instinctively 
that you had a headache. Indeed I was thinking about that, and not 
about my German lesson, when the Rector came in. 
CHASUBLE: I hope, Cecily, you are not inattentive. 
CECILY: Oh, I am afraid I am. : 
CHASUBLE: That is strange. Were I fortunate enough to be Mis 
Prism's pupil, І would hang upon her lips. [м155 PRISM glares: 
I spoke metaphorically. - My metaphor was drawn from bees: 
Ahem! Mr Worthing, I suppose, has not returned from town ye 
MISS PRISM: We do not expect him till Monday afternoon. 
CHASUDLE: Ah yes, he usually likes to spend his Sunday in London: 
He is not one of those whose sole aim is enjoyment, as, Буа 
accounts, that unfortunate young man his brother seems to 
But I must not disturb Egeria and her pupil any longer. 
MISS PRISM: Egeria? My name is Laetitia, Doctor. k 
cHASUBLE [bowing]: A classical allusion merely, drawn from t 
Pagan authors. I shall see you both no doubt at Evensong? 
MISS PRISM: I think, dear Doctor, I will have a stroll with y9' 
I find I have a headache after all, and a walk might do it good. . 
CHASUBLE: With pleasure, Miss Prism, with pleasure. We might 8 
as far as the schools and back. ; 
MISS PRISM: That would be delightful. Cecily, you will read ice 
Political Economy in my absence. The chapter on the Fall of Ба 
Rupee you may omit. It is somewhat too sensational. Even “ia 
metallic problems have their melodramatic side. 


[Goes down the garden with DR CHASUBLE.] 


CECILY [picks up books and throws them back on table]: Horrid politic 
Economy! Horrid Geography! Horrid, horrid German! 
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[Enter MERRIMAN with a card on a salver.] 


MERRIMAN Mr Ernest Worthing has just driven over from the 
station. Hc has brought his luggage with him. 

CECILY [takes the card and reads it]: “Mr Ernest Worthing, B.4, The 
Albany, W.' Uncle Jack's brother! Did you tell him Mr Worthing 
was in town? " 

MERRIMAN( Yes, е seemed very much disappointed. I men- 
tioned that you and Miss Prism were in the garden.{He said he was 
anxious to speak to you privately for a Pu A 

CECILY:(Ask Mr Ernest Worthing to come here. f suppose you had 
better talk to the housekeeper about a room for him. 

MERRIMAN: Yes, Miss. [MERRIMAN goes off.] 

CECILY: I have never met any really wicked person before. I feel 
rather frightened. I am so afraid he will look just like every one else. 


[Enter ALGERNON, very gay and debounair.] 


He does! 
(preron [raising his hat] { You are my little cousin Cecily, I'm 


sure. 
CECILY: You are under some strange mistake. I am not little. Ап fact, 


I believe I am more than usually tall for my age. [ALGERNON is 
rather taken aback.] But I am your cousin Cecily[ You, I see from 
your card, are Uncle Jack's brother, my cousin Ethest, my wicked 
cousin Я : 
ALGERNON1 ОН! I am not really wicked at all, cousin Cecily.) You 
mustn’t think that Iam wicked. 
своп. you are not, then you have certainly been deceiving us 
all in a very inexcusable manner. I hope you have not been leading 
a double life, pretending to be wicked and being really good all the 
time. That would be hypocrisy. 
-ALGERNON [looks at her in amazement]: Oh! OF course I have been 
^ rather reckless. 
cECILY: I am glad to hear it. 
ALGERNON: In fact, now you mention the subject, I have been very 
bad in my own small way. 
cEcILY: I don't think you should be so proud of that, though I am 
sure it must have been very pleasant. 
о is much pleasanter being here with you.| 
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ET can't understand how you are here at all. Uncle Jack 
won't be back till Monday afternoon. 

ALGERNON: (That is a great disappointment,}I am obliged to go up 
by the first train on Monday morning. I have a business appointment 
that J am anxious . .. to miss! 

CECILY: Couldn't you miss it anywhere but in London? 

ALGERNON: No: the appointment is in London. 

CECILY: Well, I know, of course, how important it is not to keep a | 
business engagement, if one wants to retain any sense of the beauty 

of life, but still I think you had better wait till Uncle Jack arrives. 
I know he wants to speak to you about your emigrating. 

ALGERNON; About my what? 

CECILY: Your emigrating. He has gone up to buy your outfit. 

ALGERNON: I certainly wouldn't let Jack buy my outfit. He has no 
taste in neckties at all. 

CECILY: I don't think you will require neckties. Uncle Jack is sending 
you to Australia. 

ALGERNON: Australia! I'd sooner die. 

CECILY: Well, he said at dinner on Wednesday night, that you 
would have to choose between this world, the next world, an 
Australia. 1 

ALGERNON: Oh, well! The accounts I have received of Australia 
and the next world are not particularly encouraging. This worl 
is good enough for me, cousin Cecily 

CECILY: Yes, but are you good enough for it? 

ALGERNON: I'm afraid I’m not that. That is why I want you to 
rcform mc. You might make that your mission, if you don't mindy 
Cousin Cecily. 

CECILY: I'm afraid I've no time, this afternoon. us 

ALGERNON: Well, would you mind my reforming myself 
afternoon? 

CECILY: It is rather Quixotic of you. But I think you should try: 

ALGERNON: I will. I feel better already. 

CECILY: You are looking a little worse. d 

ALGERNON: That is because I am hungry. od that 

CECILY: How thoughtless of me. I should have remembere " 
when one is going to lead an entirely new life, one requires rc£ 
and wholesome meals, Won't you come in? 
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ALGERNON: Thank yon (Mich I have a buttonhole first? I have | 
never any appetite unless I have a buttonhole first. ` ^ 

CECILY( A Maréchal Niel? ]Picls up scissors.] 

ALGERNON:(No, I'd sooner have a pink rose: 

cEciLY:(Why?/[Cuts a flower.] 

ALGERNON:(Because you are like a pink rose, Cousin Cecily.) 

cecity{I don't think it can be right for you to talk to me like that) 
Miss Ptism never says such things to me. 

ALGERNON: Then Miss Prism is a short-sighted old lady. [cEcrrv 
puts the rose in his о are the prettiest girl I ever saw) 

CECILY:(Miss Prism says that all good looks are a snare. р 

ALGERNON} They аге a snare that every sensible man would like 
to be caught in.) 

CECILY: Oh, I don’t think I would care to catch a sensible man. 
Ishouldn't know what to talk to him about. 


[They pass into the house. miss PRISM and.DR CHASUBLE return.) 


MISS PRISM: You are too much alone, dear Dr Chasuble. You 
should get married. A misanthrope I can understand — а woman- 
thrope, never! 

CHASUBLE [with a scholar's shudder]: Believe me, I do not deserve so 
neologistic a phrase. The precept as well as the practice of the 
Primitive Church was distinctly against matrimony. 

MISS PRISM [sententiously]: That is obviously the reason why the 
Primitive Church has not lasted up to the present day. And you 
do not seem to realize, dear Doctor, that by persistently remaining 
single, a man converts himself into a permanent public temptation. 
Men should be more careful; this very celibacy leads weaker 
vessels astray. 

CHASUBLE: But is а man not equally attractive when married? 

miss PRISM: No married man is ever attractive except to his wife. 

CHASUBLE: And often, I've been told, not even to her. 

Miss PRISM: That depends on the intellectual sympathies of the 
woman. Maturity can always be depended on. Ripeness can be 
trusted. Young women are green. [DR CHASUBLE starts.) I spoke 
horticulturally. My metaphor was drawn from fruits, But where 
is Cecily? E; 

CHASUBLE: Perhaps she followed us to the schools, 
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v [Enter JA c slowly from the back of the garden. He is dressed in the 
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deepest mourning, with crepe hatband and black gloves] 


MISS PRISM: Mr Worthing! 

CHASUBLE: Mr Worthing? a 

MISS PRISM: This is indeed a surprise. We did not look for you till 
Monday afternoon. d 

JACK [shakes miss prism’s hand in a tragic manner]: Y have returne 
sooner than I expected. Dr Chasuble, I hope you are well? 

CHAsuBLE: Dear Mr Worthing, I trust this garb of woe docs not. 
betoken some terrible calamity? 

JACK: My brother. 

MISS PRISM: More shameful debts and extravagance? 

CHASUBLE: Still leading his life of pleasure? 

JACK [shaking his head]: Dead! 

CHASUBLE: Your brother Ernest dead? 

JACK: Quite dead. 

MISS PRISM: What a lesson for him! I trust he will profit by it. 

CHASUBLE: Mr Worthing, I offer you my sincere condolence. YOU 
have at least the consolation cf knowing that you were always t€ 
most gencrous and forgiving of brothers, 

JACK: Poor Ernest! He had many faults, but it is a sad, sad blow- 

CHASUDBLE: Very sad indeed. Were you with him at the end? 

JACK: No. He died abroad; in Paris, in fact. I had a telegram last 
night from the manager of the Grand Hotel. 

CHASUBLE: Was the cause of death mentioned? 

JACK: A severe chill, it seems. 

MISS PRISM: As a man sows, so shall he reap. NS 
CHASUBLE [raising his hand]: Charity, dear Miss Prism, du. 
None of us are perfect. I myself am peculiarly susceptible 

draughts. Will the interment take place here? E. 
ЈАск: No. He seems to have expressed a desire to be buried in Pa E 
CHASUBLE: In Paris! [Shakes his head.) Y fear that hardly er. Е. 

any very serious state of mind at the last. You would no a di 

wish me to make some slight allusion to this tragic domes 
affliction next Sunday. [JA cx presses his hand convulsively-] ie 

sermon on the meaning of the manna in the wilderness M. 

adapted to almost any occasion, joyful, or, as in the present 
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distressing. [All sigh.] I have preached it at harvest celebrations, 
christenings, confirmations, on days of humiliation and festal days. 
The last time I delivered it was in the Cathedral, as a charity sermon 
on behalf of the Society for the Prevention of Discontent among the 
Upper Orders. The Bishop, who was present, was much struck by 
some of the analogies I drew. 

JACK: Ah! that reminds me, you mentioned christenings I think, 
Dr Chasuble? I suppose you know how to christen all right? 
[PR cHAsuBLE looks astounded.] I mean, of course, you are con- 
tinually christening, aren't you? 

MISS PRISM: It is, I regret to say, one of the Rector's most constant 
duties in this parish. I have often spoken to the poorer classes on the 
subject. But they don't scem to know what thrift is. 

CHASUBLE: But is there any particular infant in whom you are 
interested, Mr Worthing? Your brother was, I believe, unmarried, 
was he not? 

JAcx: Oh yes. 

MISS PRISM [bitterly]: People who live entirely for pleasure usually 
arc. 

JACK: But it is not for any child, dear Doctor. I am very fond of 
children. No! the fact is, I would like to be christened myself, this 
afternoon, if you have nothing better to do. 

CHAsuBLE: But surely, Mr Worthing, you have been christened 
already? 

Jack: I don’t remember anything about it. 

CHASUBLE: But have you any grave doubts on the subject? 

JACK: I certainly intend to have. Of course I don’t know if the thing 
would bother you in any way, or if you think I am a little too old > 
now. 

CHASUBLE: Not at all. The sprinkling, and, indeed, the immersion 
of adults is a perfectly canonical practice. 


JACK: Immersion! 
CHASUBLE: You need have no apprehensions. Sprinkling is all that 


is necessary, or indeed I think advisable. Our weather is so change- 

able. At what hour would you wish the céremony performed? 
JACK: Oh, I might trot round about five if that would suit you. 
CHASUBLE: Perfectly, perfectly! In fact I have two similar cere- 

monies to perform at that time. A case of twins that occutred 
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rccently in one of the outlying cottages on your own cstate. Poor 
Jenkins the carter, a most hard-working man. 
JACK: Oh! I don't see much fun in being christened along with other 
babies. It would be childish. Would half-past five do? 
CHASUBLE: Admirably! Admirably! [Takes out watch.] And now; 
dear Mr Worthing, I will not intrude any longer into a house о 
sorrow. I would merely beg you not to be too much bowed down, 
by grief. What seem to us bitter trials are often blessings in disguise: 
MISS PRISM: This seems to me a blessing of an extremely obvious 
kind. 
[Enter cecixy from the house.) 


( cEcity: Uncle Jack! Oh, I am pleased to sec you back) But wha 
horrid clothes you have got on. Do go and change them. i 
MISS PRISM: Cecily! | 
,CHASUBLE: My child! my child. [свстгү goes towards JACK; he 

kisses her brow in a melancholy manner.] | 
CECILY: What is the matter, Uncle Jack? Do look happy! You look 
as if you had toothache, and I have got such a surprise for you" 
Who do you think is in the dining-room? Your brother! 
JACK: Who? 1 
CN Your*brother Ernest. He arrived about half an hour 250.) 
Ack:\What nonsense! I haven't got a brother. ‘ 
CECILY: Oh, don’t say that. However badly he may have behaved 
to you in the past he is still your Brother) You couldn't be $9 
heartless as to disown him. I'll tell him to come out. And you V? 
shake hands with him, won't you, Uncle Jack? [Runs back into the 
house. 
CHASUBLE: These are very joyful tidings. 
MISS prism: After we had all been resigned to his loss, 
return seems to me peculiarly distressing. 
JACK( My E. in the dining-room? I don't know 
means. I think it is perfectly absurd. ) 


[Enter ALGERNON and сестгу hand in hand. They come 
slowly up to Jack. 


his sudden 


what it all 


LJ 
(sack: Good heavens! [Motions ALGERNON away.] 


ой 
ALGERNON: Brother John, I have come down from town to tell y 
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that I am. very sorry for all the trouble I have given you, and that 
I intend to lead a better life in the future. [jacx glares at him and 
does not take his hand.] 

CECILY: Uncle Jack, you are not going to refuse your own brother's 
hand? . 

JAcx: Nothing will induce me to take his hand. I think his coming 
down here disgraceful. He knows perfectly well why. 

CECILY: Uncle Jack, do be nice. There is some good in everyone. 
Ernest has just been telling me about his poor invalid friend Mr 
Bunbury whom he goes to visit so often. And surely there must be 
much good in one who is kind to an invalid, and leaves the pleasures 

_ of London to sit by a bed of pain. 
JACK: Oh! he has been talking about Bunbury, has he? . 
CECILY: Yes, he has told me all about poor Mr Bunbury, and his 


terrible state of health. 
JAcx: Bunbury! Well, I won't have him talk to you about Bunbury 


or about anything else. It is enough to:drive one perfectly frantic. 
(ё2свамон: Of course I admit that the faults were all on my side, + 
But I must say that I think that Brother John’s coldness to me is 
peculiarly painful. I expected a more enthusiastic welcome, 
especially considering it is the first time I have come here. / 
CECILY: Uncle Jack, if you don't shake hands with Ernest I will never 
forgive you. 
JAcK: Never forgive me? 
CECILY: Never, never, never! 
JACK: Well, this is the last time I shall ever do it. [Shakes hands with 


ALGERNON anid glares.] 
CHASuBLE: It's pleasant, is it not, to see so perfect a reconciliation? 


I think we might leave the two brothers together. 

MISS PRISM: Cecily, you will come with us. 

свсшу: Certainly, Miss Prism. My little task of reconciliation is 
over. 

CHASUBLE: You have done a beautiful action to-day, dear child. 

Miss PRISM: We must not be premature in our judgements. 

сису: I feel very happy. [They all go off except yack and 
ALGERNON.] 

7лск:(Уоц young scoundrel, Algy, you must get out of this place ) 
as sobn as possible. I don't allow апу Bunburying here. 
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[Enter MERRIMAN,] 


MERRIMAN: I have put Mr Ernest’s things in the room next to yours, 
sir. I suppose that is all right? 

JACK: What? : 

MERRIMAN: Мг Ernest’s luggage, sir. I have unpacked it and put it 
in the room next to your own. 

JACK: His luggage? 

MERRIMAN: Yes, sir. Three portmanteaus, a dressing-case, two hat- 
boxes, and a large luncheon-basket. 

ALGERNON: I am afraid I can’t stay more than.a week this time. 

JACK: Merriman, order the dog-cart at once. Mr Ernest has beet 
suddenly called back to town. 

MERRIMAN: Yes, sir. [Goes back into the house.] 

ALGERNON: What a fearful liar you are, Jack. I have not becn 
called back to town at all. 

JACK: Yes, you have. ' 

ALGERNON: I haven't heard any one call me. 

JACK: Your duty as a gentleman calls you back. 

ALGERNON: My duty as a gentleman has never interfered with my 
pleasures in the smallest degree. 

JACK: I can quite understand that. 

ALGERNON: Well, Cecily is a darling. 

JACK: You are not to talk of Miss Cardew like that. I don’t like it. 

ALGERNON: Well, I don't like your clothes. You look perfectly 
ridiculous in them. Why on carth don't you go up and change? 
It is perfectly childish to be in deep mourning for a man who is 
actually staying for a whole week with you in your house as 2 
guest. I call it grotesque. 

JACK: You are certainly not staying with me for a whole week as 
a guest or anything сіе. You have got to leave . . . by the four-five 
train. 

ALGERNON: I certainly won't leave you so long as you are in mourn 
ing. It would be most unfriendly. IFI were in mourning you ME 
stay with me, I suppose. I should think it very unkind if you didn t: 

Јлск: Well, will you go if I change my clothes? take 

ALGERNON: Yes, if you are not too long. I never saw anybody 4 
so long to dress, and with such little result. p" 
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JACK: Well, at any rate, that is better than being always over- 
dressed as you are. ! 

ALGERNON: If I am occasionally a little over-dressed, I make up for _ 
it by being always immensely over-educated. ` 

JACK: Your vanity is ridiculous, your conduct an outrage, and your 
presence in my garden utterly absurd. Howcver, you have got to 
catch the four-five, and I hope you will have a pleasant journey 
back to town. This Bunburying, as you call it, has not been a 
great success for you. 


[Goes into the house.) 


ALGERNON: I think it has been a great success. I’m in love with 
Cecily, and that is everything. 


[Enter cucrry at the back of the garden. She picks up the can and 

begins to water the flowers.] 
But I must sce her before I go, and make arrangements for another 
Bunbury. Ah, there she is. 

CECILY: Oh, I merely came back to water the roses. I thought you 
were with Uncle Jack. 

ALGERNON: He's gone to order the dog-cart for me. 

CECILY: Oh, is he going to take you for a nice drive? 

ALGERNON: He's going to send me away. 

CECILY: Then have we got to part? 

ALGERNON: I am afraid so. It's a very painful parting. 

crcity: It is always painful to part from people whom one has 
known for a very brief space of time, The absence of old friends — 
one can endure with equanimity. But even a momentary зерага- 
tion from any one to whom one has just been introduced is almost 


unbearable. - 
ALGERNON: Thank you. 


[Enter MERRIMAN.] 
MERRIMAN: The dog-cart is at the door, sir. 
[ALGERNON looks appealingly at cx c1r.v.] 


CECILY: It can wait, Merriman . . . for... five minutes. 
MERRIMAN: Yes, miss. 
_ [Exit MERRIMAN.] 
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ALGERNON: I hope, Cecily, I shall not offend you if I state quite 
frankly and openly that you seem to me to be in every way the 
visible personification of absolute perfection. 

CECILY: I think your frankness does you great credit, Ernest. If you 
will allow me, I will copy your remarks into my diary. [Goes over 
to table and begins writing in diary.] 

ALGERNON: Do you really keep a diary? Га give anything to look 

М atit. May I? 

CECILY: Oh no. [Puts her hand over it.] You see, it is simply a very 
young girl's record of her own thoughts and impressions, ап 
consequently meant for publication. When it appears in volume 
form I hope you will order a copy. But pray, Ernest, don't stop: 
I delight in taking down from dictation. I have reached ‘absolute 
perfection,’ You can go on. I am quite ready for more. 

ALGERNON [somewhat taken aback]: Ahem! Ahem! 

CECILY: Oh, don't cough, Ernest. When one is dictating one should 
speak fluently and not cough. Besides, I don’t know how to spell 
a cough. [Writes as ALGERNON speaks.) 

| ( AtceRNon [speaking very rapidly]: Cecily, ever since I first looked 
upon your wonderful and incomparable beauty, I have dared to 
love you wildly, passionately, devotedly, hopelessly. 
ceciy: I don’t think that you should tell me that you love me 
| wildly, passionately, devotedly, hopelessly. Hopelessly doesn’t 
“seem to make much sense, does it? E 
ALGERNON: Cecily, / 


[Enter Merriman] 


MERRIMAN: The dog-cart is waiting, sir. 
ALGERNON: Tell it to come round next weck, at the same hour. 
MERRIMAN [looks at cECiLY, who makes no sign]: Yes, sir. 


[MERRIMAN retires.] 


CECILY: Uncle Jack would be very much annoyed if he knew you 
were staying on till next week, at the same hour. Д 
ALGERNON: Oh, I don't care about Jack. I don't саге for anybody e 
the whole world but you. I love you, Cecily. You will marry me 

won't you? 3 
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CECILY: You silly boy! OF course Why, we have been engaged for 
the last three months. 

ALGERNON: For the last three months? g 

CECILY: Yes, it will be exactly three months on Thursday. 

ALGERNON: But how did we become engaged? ) 

CECILY: Well, ever since dear Uncle Jack first confessed to us that 
he had a younger brother who was very wicked and bad, you of 
course have formed the chief topic of conversation between myself > 
and Miss Prism. And of course a man who is much talked about is 
always very attractive. One feels there must be something in him, 
after all. I daresay it was foolish of me, pif fell in love with you, 
Ernest. 

ALGERNON: Darling. And when was the engagement actually 
settled? 

CECILY: On the r4th of February last. Worn out by your entire 
ignorance of my existence, I determined to end the matter one way 
or the other, and after a long struggle with myself I accepted you 
under this dear old tree here. The next day I bought this little ring 
in your name, and this is the little bangle with the true lover's 


knot I promised you always to wear. 

ALGERNON: Did I give you this? It's very pretty, isn’t it? 

CECILY: Yes, you've wonderfully good taste, Ernest. It’s the excuse 
I've always given for your leading such a bad life. And this is the 
box in which I keep all your dear letters. [Kneels at table, opens box, ` 
and produces letters tied up with blue ribbon.] 9 

ALGERNON: Му letters! But, my own sweet Cecily, I have never 


written you any letters. 
cEcILY: You need hardly remind me of that, Ernest. I remember 


only too well that I was forced to write your letters for you. I wrote 
always three times a week, and sometimes oftener. 

ALGERNON: Oh, do Ict me read them, Cecily? 

cECILY: Oh, I couldn't possibly. They would make you far too 
conceited. [Replaces box.] The three you wrote me after I had 
broken off the engagement are so beautiful, and so badly spelled, 
that even now I can hardly read them without crying a little. 

ALGERNON: But was our engagement ever broken off? 

свсшлх: Of course it was. On the 22nd of last March. You can see 

if you like. [Shows diary.] ‘To-day I broke off 

the entry ify y y I broke off my engage- 
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ment with Ernest. I feel it is better to do so. The weather still com 
tinues charming.’ : 1 
ALGERNON: But why on earth did you break it off? What had 
done? I had done nothing at all. Cecily, I am very much hurt 
indced to hear you broke it off. Particularly when the weather Wa 
so charming. D. 
CECILY: It would hardly have been a really serious engagement © 
it hadn't been broken off at least once. But I forgave you before 
weck was out. 
ALGERNON [crossing to her, and kneeling]: What a perfect angel you 
are, Cecily. р 
свсих: You dear romantic boy. [He kisses her, she puts her finge 
through his hair]. I hope your hair curls naturally, docs it? 
ALGERNON: Yes, darling, with a little help from others.. 
CECILY: I am so glad. j 
ALGERNONTYov'll never break off our engagement again, e 
CECILY i don’t think I could break it off now that I have actuall} 
met you. Besides, of course, there is the question of your name) 
ALGERNON: Yes, of course. [Nervously.] 
_ CECILY: You must not laugh at me, darling, but it had always bcd 
“a girlish dream of mine to love some one whose name was Ernes 
[ALGERNON rises, ce ctv also.] There is something in that nam 
that seems to inspire absolute confidence. I pity any poor matri 
woman whose husband is not called Ernest. 
ALGERNON But, my dear child, do you mean to say you could 09 
love me if I had some other name? ] : 
cEciLy ( But what name?) ] 
ALGERNON: Oh, any name you like — Algernon — for instances 
CECILY: But I don't like the name of Algernon. call 
ALGERNON: Well, my own dear, sweet, loving little darling, in 
can't sce why you should object to the name of Algernon. 
at all a bad name. In fact, it is rather an aristocratic name. £3 
the chaps who get into the Bankruptcy Court are called Alga ue 
But seriously, Cecily .... [moving to her] if my name was ^'* 
couldn’t you love me? / m.s 
cEctLy [rising] (1 might respect you, Ernest, I might admire Y ) 
character, fa I fear that I should not be able to give DC 
undivided d к. 4 M 
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ALGERNON, Ahem! ccily! [Picking up hat.] Your Rector here is, 
I suppose, thoroughly experienced in the practice of all the rites 
and ceremonials of the Church? ) 

CECILY: Oh, yes) Dr Chasuble is a most learned man. He has never 
written a singlé book, so you can imagine how much he knows. 
ALGERNON á must sce him at once on a most important christening — 

I mean on most important business.) 

CECILY: Oh! 

ALGERNON: I shan't be away more than half an hour. 

CECILY: Considering that we have been engaged since February the 
14th, and that I only met you to-day for the first time, I think it 
is rather hard that you should leave me for so long a period as half 
an hour. Couldn’t you make it twenty minutes? ‘ 

ALGERNON: ГИ be back in no time. [Kisses her and rushes down the 
garden.] , 

CECILY: What an impetuous boy he is! I like his hair so much. I must 
enter his proposal in my diary. 

[Enter M ERRIMAN:] 


MERRIMAN: A Miss Fairfax has just called to sce Mr Worthing: On 
very important business, Miss Fairfax states. vat? 

CECILY: Isn't Mr Worthing in his library?/ 

MERRIMAN: Mr Worthing went over in the direction of the Rectory 
some timc ago. 

CECILY {Pray ask the lady to come out here; Mr Worthing is sure M 
to be back soon£ And you can bring tea. ) pits 

MERRIMAN į Yes, n) » 


[Goes out.] 


cECILY: Miss Fairfax! I suppose one of the many good elderly 
women who are associated with Uncle Jaclyin some of his philan- 
thropic work{in London) I don’t quite like women who are 
interested in philanthropié work. I think it is so forward of them. 


4 [Enter MERRIMAN.] r " 
MERRIMAN: Miss Fairfax. 
[Enter GWENDOLEN. Exit MERRIMAN.] " 
CECILY [advancingsto meet her]: Pray let me introduce myself to you. 
My name is Cecily Cardew. 
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GWENDOLEN: Cecily Cardew? [Moving to her and shaking hands 
What a very sweet name! Something tells me that we are going ti 
be great friends) I like you already more than I can say. My 4 

impressions of People are never wrong. 

cnet (iow nice of you to like me so much бег we have kno’ 

cach other such a comparatively short time,{Pray sit down. : 

GWENDOLEN [still standing ир]: may call you Cecily, may I not 

CECILY: With pleasure! - „8 

GWENDOLEN: And you will always call me Gwendolen, won't you 

CECILY: If you wish. 

GWENDOLEN: Then that is all quite settled, is it not? 

CEcILY: I hope so. [A pause. They both sit down together.) m. 

GWENDOLEN: Perhaps this might be a favourable opportunity q 
my mentioning who I am. My father is Lord Bracknell. You havi 

" never heard of papa, I suppose? 

crcity: I don't think so. Я 

GWENDOLEN: Outside the family circle, papa, I am glad to say» 
entirely unknown. I think that is quite as it should be. The ho 
scems to me to be the proper sphere for the man. And ccrta! 
once a man begins to neglect his domestic duties he becomes p% 

fully effeminate, does he not? And I don't like that. It makes 1 
so very attractive. Cecily, mamma, whose views on education ™ 
remarkably strict, has brought me up to be extremely 5h? 
` sighted; it is part of her system; so do you mind my looking 
you through my glasses? $ у 
CECILY: Oh! not at all, Gwendolen. I ат very fond of bci 
looked at. 

GWENDOLEN [after examining CECILY carefully through а 10911 

( You are here оп a short visit, I suppose. ) 

ECILY: Oh no! I live here. b 

GWENDOLEN [severely]: Really?) Your mother, no doubt, or $ 
female relative of advanced years, resides here also? —— 

CECILY: Oh no! [have no mother, nor, in fact, any relations: | 

GWENDOLEN: Indeed? m" 

cscicy( My dear guardian, with the assistance of Miss Prism 
the arduous task of looking after me. 

GWENDOLEN: Your guardian? Е 

CECILY: Yes, I am MiWorthing’s ward. ) 
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селоб ORIS is strange he never mentioned to me that he 
had a ward.JHow secretive of him! He grows more interesting 
hourly. I am not sure, however, that the news inspires me with 
feclings of unmixed delight. [Rising and going to her.] Iam very fond 
of you, Cecily; I have liked you ever since I met you! But I am 
bound to state that now that I know that you are Mr Worthing’s 
ward, I cannot help expressing a wish you were — well, just a little 
older than you seem to be — and not quite so very alluring in 
appearance. In fact, if I may speak candidly —— 

CECILY: Pray do! I think that whenever one has anything unpleasant . 
to say, one should always be quite candid. 

GWENDOLEN: Well, to speak with perfect candour, Cecily, I wish 
that you were fully forty-two, and more than usually plain for 
your age. Ernest has a strong uprightnature. He is the very soul of 
truth and honour. Disloyalty would be as impossible to him as 
deception. But even men of the noblest possible moral character 
are extremely susceptible to the influence of the physical charms of 
others. Modern, no less than Ancient History, supplies us with many 
most painful examples of what I refer to. If it were not so, indeed, 
History would be quite unreadable. 

ceciry\I beg your pardon, Gwendolen, did you say Ernest? 

GWENDOLEN: Yes. i 

CECILY: Oh, but it is not Mr Ernest Worthing who is my guardian. 
It is his brother — his elder brother. 

GWENDOLEN [sitting down again]: Ernest never mentioned to me 
that he had a brother. ) 

CECILY: I am sorry to say they have not been on good terms for a 
long time. 

GWENDOLEN: Ah! that accounts for it. And now that I think of it 
I have never heard any man mention his brother. The subject seems 
distasteful to most men. Cecily, you have lifted a load from my 
mind. I was growing almost anxious. It would have been terrible 
if any cloud had come across a friendship like ours, would it not? 
Of course you are quite, quite sure that itis not Mr Ernest Worthing 
who is your guardian? - 

CECILY: Quite sure. [A pause.] In fact, I am going to be his. 

GWENDOLEN [inquiringly]: I beg your pardon? 

свстьх [rather shy and confidingly]: Dearest Gwendolen, there is no 
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reason why I should make a secret of it to you. Our little со! P 
newspaper is sure to chronicle the fact цехе week Mr Eme 
Worthing and I are engaged to be married. di 
GWENDOLEN [quite politely, rising]: (My darling Cecily, I think E 
must be some slight error. Mr Ernest Worthing is engaged to 27 
The announcement will appear in the Morning Post on Saturday: 
the latest.— - 
CECILY [very politely, е am afraid you must be under D 
misconception, Ernest proposed to me exactly ten minutes 45) 
[Shows diary] ) . 
GWENDOLEN [éxaniines diary through her lorgnette carefully] (ic syg 
А curious, for he asked me to be his wife yesterday afternoon at 5:3 
If you would care to verify the incident, pray do sag[Produces di 
of her own] I never travel without my diary. One should аа 
have something sensational to read in the train. I am so sorry, 98 
[ Cecily, if it is any disappointment to you, but I am afraid I ha 
the prior claim. | 
CECILY: It would distress me more than I can tell you, dear Gwe 
dolen, if it caused you any mental or physical anguish, but 1 
bound to point out that since Ernest proposed to you he cleat 
has changed his mind) 
- GWENDOLEN [meditati ey]: (tt the poor fellow has been entrapf 
into any foolish promise I shall consider it my duty to rescue ? 
at once, and with a firm hand. 1 
CECILY [thoughtfully and sadly]: Whatever unfortunate entangl m) 
my dear boy may have got into, I will never reproach him w4 
~ after we are married. р 
GWENDOLEN: Do you allude to me, Miss Cardew, as ап entan 
ment? You are presumptuous. On an occasion of this kine 
becomes more than a moral duty to speak one’s mind. It bec? 
a pleasure. 3 
CECILY: Do you suggest, Miss Fairfax, that I entrapped Ernest jl 
an engagement? How dare you? This is no time for b 
the shallow mask of manners. When I sce a spade I і 
spade. - "- 
GWENDOLEN [satirically|: I am glad to say that I have nevet. 


у 5 5 wii 
a spade. It is obvious that our social spheres have been a 
different. 
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[Enter Merriman, followed by the footman. He carries a salver, table 
cloth, and plate stand, cEc1rY is about to retort. The presence of the 
Servants exercises a restraining influence, under which both girls chafe.] 


MERRIMAN: Shall I lay tea here as usual, Miss? 

CECILY [sternly, in a calm voice]: Yes, as usual. [MERRIMAN begins to 
clear table and lay cloth, A long pause. CECILY and GWENDOLEN 
glare at each other.] À 

GWENDOLEN: Are there many interesting walks in the vicinity, Miss 
Cardew? 

CECILY: Oh! yes! a great many. From the top of one of the hills 
quite close one can see five counties. 

GWENDOLEN: Five counties! I don't think I should like that; I hate 
crowds. 

CECILY [sweetly]: Y suppose that is why you live in town? [cwEN- 
Doren bites her lip, and beats her foot nervously with her parasol.) 

GWENDOLEN [looking round]: Quite a well-kept garden this is, Miss 
Cardew. 

CECILY: So glad you like it, Miss Fairfax. 

GWENDOLEN: I had no idea there were any flowers in the country. 

CECILY: Oh, flowers are as common here, Miss Fairfax, as people 
are in London. ^ 

GWENDOLEN: Personally I cannot understand how anybody manages 
to exist in the country, if anybody who is anybody does. The 
country always bores me to death. 

CECILY: Ah! This is what the newspapers call agricultural depression, 
is it not? I believe the aristocracy are suffering very much from it^ 
just at present. It is almost an epidemic amongst them, I have been 
told. May I offer you some tea, Miss Fairfax? 

GWENDOLEN [with elaborate politeness]: Thank you. [Aside.] Detestable | 
girl! But I require tea! 

CECILY [sweetly]: Sugar? 

GWENDOLEN [superciliously]: No, thank you. Sugar is not fashionable 
any more. [cecizv looks angrily at her, takes up the tongs and puts 
four lumps of sugar into the cup.) 

сесі [severely]: Cake or bread and butter? 

GWENDOLEN [in a bored manner]: Bread and butter, please. Cake is 
rarely seen at the best houses nowadays. 
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CECILY [cuts a very large slice of cake and puts it on the tray]: Hand 
to Miss Fairfax. 
[MERRIMAN does so, and goes out with footman. GWENDOLEN айі 
the tea and makes a grimace. Puts down cup at once, reaches out her D 
to the bread and butter, looks at it, and finds it is cake. Rises in indignation 


GWENDOLEN: You have filled my tea with lumps of sugar, ™ 
though I asked most distinctly for bread and butter, you have gi 
me cake. I am known for the gentleness of my disposition, andl 
extraordinary swectness of my nature, but I warn you, 
Cardew, you may go too far. * 

CECILY [rising]: To save my poor, innocent, trusting boy from 
machinations of any other girl there arc no lengths to whi 
would not go. 

GWENDOLEN: From the moment I saw you I distrusted you. 118 
that you were false and deceitful. I am never deceived in stå 
matters. My first impressions of people are invariably right. 

CECILY: It seems to me, Miss Fairfax, that I am trespassing on Y% 
valuable time, No doubt you have many other calls of a sit 
character to make in the neighbourhood. 


М [Enter jACK.] 


GWENDOLEN [catching sight of him]: Ernest! My own Ernest! 
Jack: Gwendolen! Darling! [Offers to kiss her.) : 
GWENDOLEN [drawing back]: A moment! May I ask if you 
engaged to be married to this young lady? [Points to свспу] | 
“JACK [laughing]: To dear little Cecily! Of course not! What co^ 
have put such an idea into your pretty little head? s 
GWENDOLEN: Thank you. You may! [Offers her cheek.) D) A 
_ CECILY [very sweetly): I knew there must be some misunderstandil 
Miss Fairfax. The gentleman whose arm is at present round y% 
waist is my guardian, Mr John Worthing. 
GWENDOLEN: I beg your pardon? 
CECILY: This is Uncle Jack. 
GWENDOLEN [receding]: Jack! Oh! 


[Enter ALGERNON.] 
(ese LY: Here is Ernest. 
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ALGERNON [goes straight over to CECILY without noticing anyone else] : 
My own love! [Offers to kiss her.] 

CECILY [drawing back]: A moment, Ernest! May Task you – are you 
engaged to be married to this young lady? | 

ALGERNON [looking round]: To what young lady? Good heavens! 
Gwendolen! 

CECILY: Yes: to good heavens, Gwendolen, I mean to Gwendolen. 

ALGERNON [laughing]: Of course not! What could have put such 
an idea into your pretty little head? 

CECILY: Thank you. [Presenting her check to be kissed.] You may. 
[ALGERNON kisses her.) 

GWENDOLEN: I felt there was some slight error, Miss Cardew. The 
gentleman who is now embracing you is my cousin, Mr Algernon 
Moncrieff. 

CECILY [breaking away from Algernon]: Algernon Moncrieft! Oh! 
[The two girls move towards each other and put their arms round each 
other's waists as if for protection.) 

CECILY: Are you called Algernon? 

ALGERNON: I cannot deny it. 

CECILY: Oh! 

GWENDOLEN: Is your name really John? 

JACK [standing rather proudly]: Y could deny it if I liked.)I 
anything if I liked. But my name certainly is John. It 


for years. 
cECILY [fo GwsNDOLmN](A gross deception has been practised on 


both of us. 
GwENDOLEN{ My poor wounded Cecily jJ 


свсшү: My sweet wronged Gwendolen! ) 

GWENDOLEN [slowly and seriously]: You will call me sister, will you 
not? [They embrace. JACK and ALGERNON groan and walk up and 
down.) 

CECILY [rather b 


allowed to ask my guardian. 
cwzNDoLEN: An admirable idea! Mr Worthing, there is just one 


question I would like to be permitted to put to you. Where is your 
brother Ernest? We are both engaged to be married to your brother 
Ernest, so it is a matter of some importance to us to know where 
your brother Ernest is at present. 
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JACK [slowly and hesitatingly]: Gwendolen — Cecily — it is very p i 
for me to be forced to speak the truth. It is the first time in my В Я 
that I have ever been reduced to such a painful position, and I Е 
really quite inexperienced іп doing anything of the kind. Howa E 
I will tell you quite frankly that I have no brother Ernest. I E 
no brother at all. I never had a brother in my life, and I certainly 
have not the smallest intention of ever having one in the future. 

CECILY [surprised]: No brother at all? 

ACX [cheerily]: None! 
do Rae oan Had you never a brother of any kind? 
JACK [pleasantly]: Never. Not even of any kind. £o 
GWENDOLEN: I am afraid it is quite clear, Cecily, that neither © 
is engaged to be married to anyone. 
CECILY: It is not a very pleasant position for a young girl sudde! 
to find herself in. Is it? Я 
GWENDOLEN: Let us go into the house. They will hardly ven! 
to come after us there. 


CECILY: No, men are so cowardly, aren't they? 
[They retire into the house with scornful looks.] 


JACK: This ghastly state of things is what you call Bunburyi¥# 
I suppose? 1 
ALGERNON: Yes, and a perfectly wonderful Bunbury it is, The m4 
wonderful Bunbury I have ever had in my life, 
Jack: Well, you've no right whatsoever to Bunbury here. he 
ALGERNON: That is absurd. One has a right to Bunbury anywa 
one chooses. Every serious Bunburyist knows that. 
JACK: Serious Bunburyist? Good heavens! Я : 
ALGERNON: Well, one must be serious about something, if one b. 
to bave any amusement in life. I happen to be serious about E. 
buryitig. What on earth you are serious about I haven't ay ud 
remotest idea. About everything, I should fancy. You have j 
an absolutely:trivial nature. ie of bi 
JAcx: Well, the only small satisfaction I have in the who Р o dell 
wretched business is that your friend Bunbury is quite хр сӣ 
You won't be able to run down to the country quite so Of" 
you used to do, dear Algy. And a very good thing too. 
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ALGERNON: Your brother is a little off colour, isn't he, dear Jack? 
You won't be able to disappear to London quite so frequently as 
your wicked custom was. And not a bad thing either. 

JACK: As for your conduct towards Miss Cardew, I must say that 
your taking in a sweet, simple, innocent girl like that is quite 
inexcusable. To say nothing of the fact that she is my ward. 

ALGERNON: I can sce no possible defence at all for your deceiving a 
brilliant, clever, thoroughly experienced young lady like Miss 
Fairfax, To say nothing of the fact that she is my cousin. 

JACK: I wanted to be engaged to Gwendolen, that is all. I love her. 

anon Well, I simply wanted to be engaged to Cecily. I adore 

er, 

JACK: There is certainly no chance of your marrying Miss Cardew. 

ALGERNON: I don't think there is much likelihood, Jack, of you and 
Miss Fairfax being united. 

JAck: Well, that is no business of yours. 

ALGERNON: If it was my business, I wouldn't talk about it. [Begins 
to eat muffins.) It is very vulgar to talk about one’s business. Only 
people like stockbrokers do that, and then merely at dinner parties. | 

JACK: How you can sit there, calmly eating muffins when we are in 
this horrible trouble, I can’t make out. You seem to me to be 
perfectly heartless. 

ALGERNON: Well, I can't cat muffins in an agitated manner. The 
butter would probably get on my cuffs. One should always cat 
muffins quite calmly. It is the only way to cat them. 

yack: I say it's perfectly heartless your eating muffins at all, under 


the circumstances. 
ALGERNON: When Lam in trouble, eating is the only thing that con- 


soles me. Indeed, when I am in really great trouble, as апу one who 
knows me intimately will tell you, I refuse everything except food 
and drink. At the present moment I am eating muffins because I am 
unhappy. Besides, I am particularly fond of muffins. [Rising.] 
yack [rising]: Well, there is no reason why you should eat them all 
in that greedy way. [Takes muffins from Algernon.) 
ALGERNON [offering tea-cake]: I wish you would have tea-cake 


instead. I don't like tea-cake. 
JACK: Good. heavens! I suppose а man may eat his own muffins in 


his own garden. 
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ALGERNON: But you have just said it was perfectly heartless to € 
muffins. 
JACK: I said it was perfectly heartless of you, under the circumstances 
"That is a very different thing. ^ 
ALGERNON: That may be. But the muffins are the same. [He seizes 
the muffin-dish from JA cx] 
JAcx: Algy, I wish to goodness you would go. 
ALGERNON: You can't possibly ask me to go without having som 
dinner, It’s absurd. I never go without my dinner. No one eve? 
does, except vegetarians and people like that. Besides I have jus 
made arrangements with Dr Chasuble to be christened at a quart 
-to six under the name of Ernest. 7 
JACK: My dear fellow, the sooner you give up that nonsense the 
better. I made arrangements this morning with Dr Chasuble to be 
christened myself at 5.30, and I naturally will take the name of 


Ernest. It’s absurd. Besides, I have a perfect right to be christen 
if like. There is no evidence at all that I have ever been christen 
by anybody. I should think it extremely probable I never У 
and so does Dr Chasuble. It is entirely different in your case. YO" 
have been christened already. 
ALGERNON: Yes, but I have not been christened for years. 
JACK: Yes, but you have been christened. That is the importa 
ALGERNON: Quite so. So I know my constitution can stand 7 
If you are not quite sure about your ever having been christen 
I must say I think it rather dangerous your venturing on it 00" 
It might make you very unwell. You can hardly have forgot 
that someone very closely connected with you was very nc?" 
carried off this week in Paris by a severe chill. и 
JACK: Yes, but you said yourself that a severe chill was not heredita 1 
ALGERNON: It usen't to be, I know – but I daresay it is now- Scien 
is always making wonderful improvements in things. 
JACK [picking up the muffin-dish]: Oh, that is nonsense; you are 
talking nonsense. : 140 
ALGERNON: Jack, you are at the muffins again! I wish you wout 4 
There are only two left. [Takes them.] I told you I was part 
fond of muffins, 


al 
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JAcK: But I hate tca-cake. 

ALGERNON: Why on carth then do you allow tea-cake to be served 
up for your guests? What ideas you have of hospitality ! 

JACK: Algernon! I have already told you to go. I don't want you 
here. Why don't you go! 

ALGERNON: I havcn't quite finished my tea yet! and there is still one 
muffin left. [JA ск groans, and sinks into a chair. ALGERNON continues 


eating.] 


ACT DROP 


THIRD ACT 


SCENE 


Drawing-room at the Manor House. 


[GWENDOLEN and ссу are at the window, looking out into th 
garden.) 


GWENDOLEN: The fact that they did not follow us at once into th 
house, as any one else would have done, seems to me to show thal 
they have some sense of shame left. 

CECILY: They have been eating muffins. That looks like repentance: 


GWENDOLEN [after a pause]: They don't scem to notice us at a^^ 
Couldn't you cough? 


cecity: But I haven't got a cough. 

GWENDOLEN: They're looking at us. What effrontery ! 
CECILY: They're approaching. That's very forward of them. 
“GWENDOLEN: Let us preserve a dignified silence. 

CECILY: Certainly. It’s the only thing to do now. 


[Enter Jack followed by atcennon. They whistle some dreadful 
popular air from a British Opera.] 


CECILY: A most distasteful one, 

GWENDOLEN: But we will not be the first to speak, 

CECILY: Certainly not. 

GWENDOLEN: Mr Worthing, I have something very particular t 
ask you. Much depends on your re ly. 

UR CONTE your Me UR is invaluable. Mr Na 
crieff, kindly answer me the following question. Why did y? 
pretend to be my guardian's brothez? В 

ALGERNON: In order that I might have an opportunity of mecB® 
you, 
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CECILY [fo GWENDOLEN]: That certainly seems a satisfactory explana- 
Р 


tion, docs it not? J 
GWENDOLEN:|Yes, dear,)if you can believe him. 
CECILY: I don't. But that does not affect the wonderful beauty of 


his answer. 

GWENDOLEN: True. In matters of grave importance, style, not 
sincerity, is the vital thing.(Mr Worthing, what explanation can 

. you offer to me for pretending to have a brother? Was it in order 

that you might have an opportunity of coming up to town to sce 
me as often as possible? 

JACK: Can you doubt it, Miss Fairfax? 

GWENDOLEN: I have the gravest doubts upon the subject. But I 
intend to crush them.This is not the moment for German scepti- 


cism. [Moving to cx cirv.]| Their explanations appear to be quite 


satisfactory, especially Mr Worthing’s. ‘That scems to me to have 


the stamp of truth upon it. 
CECILY: I am more than content with what Mr Moncrieff said: His 


voice alone inspires one with absolute credulity. 3 
GWENDOLEN: Then you think we should forgive them? 


CECILY; Yes. I mean no. 

GWENDOLEN: True! I had forgotten. 
that one cannot surrender. Which of us should tell th 
is not a pleasant one. 

cEcILy {Could we not both speak at the same time? ) 

GWENDOLEN| An excellent idea IJI nearly always speak at the same 
time as other pcople. Will you take the time from me? 

crcrLy: Certainly. [GWENDOLEN beats time with uplifted finger.] 

GWENDOLEN and CECILY [speaking together]; Your Christian names 
are still an insuperable barrier. That is all! 

JACK and ALGERNON [speaking together] \Ош Christian names! Is 
that all? But we are going to be christened this afternoon. 

GWENDOLEN [fo Jack]: For my sake you are prepared to do this 


terrible thing? 


JACK: I am. 
CECILY [fo ALGERNON]: To please me you are ready to face this 


fearful ordeal? 


ALGERNON: I am! 
GWENDOLEN: How absurd to talk of the equality of the sexes! 
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em? The task 


JACK: We are. [Clasps hands with ALGERNON.] 


с. 


GWENDOLEN [to Јлск] Darling! a 
ALGERNON [fo сес]: Darling ! | They fall into cach other's ars.) 


MERRIMAN: Ahem! Ahem! Lady Bracknell. š 
JACK: Good heavens! 


d 


N 
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Where questions of self-sacrifice are concerned, men are infinitely 
beyond us. 


ECILY: They have moments of physical courage of which we 
women know absolutely nothing. 


[Enter Merriman. When he enters he coughs loudly, seeing 
the situation.] 


[Enter LADY BRACKNELL. The couples separate in alarm. 
Exit MERRIMAN.] 


LADY BRACKNELL: Gwendolen! What does this mean? ! 

GWENDOLEN: Merely that I am engaged to be married to МИ 
Worthing, mamma. ‘ 

LADY BRACKNELL( Come here. Sit down. Sit down immediately 
Hesitation of any kind is a sign of mental decay in the young; 0 
physical weakness in the old. [Turns to JACK.] Apprised, sir, of 
my daughter's sudden flight by her trusty maid, whose confidence 
I purchased by means of a small coin, I followed her at once by ^ 
luggage train. Her unhappy father is, I am glad to say, under the 
impression that she is attending a more than usually lengthy lect 
by the University Extension Scheme on the Influence of a pe 


ON 


points, I am firm. jt 
ТАск Г am engaged to be married to Gwendolen, 3 Brackne as 
And now © 
regards Algernon! ... Algernon! 
ALGERNON; Yes, Aunt Augusta. А 
LADY BRACKNELL: Мау J ask if it is in this house that your # 
friend Mr Bunbury resides? 


I 
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Oh! No! Bunbury doesn’t live here. 
else at present. In fact, Bunbury is dead. 
d Mr Bunbury dic? His death 


ALGERNON [stammering]: 
Bunbury is somewhere 
LADY BRACKNELL: Dead! When di 
must have been extremely sudden. 
ALGERNON [airily]: Oh! I killed Bunb 
Bunbury dicd this afternoon. 
LADY BRACKNELL: What did he die of? 
ALGERNON: Bunbury? Oh, he was quite exploded. 
LADY BRACKNELL: Exploded! Was he the victim of a revolutionary 
outrage? I was not aware that Mr Bunbury was interested in social 
legislation. If so, he is well punished for his morbidity. 
ALGERNON: My dear Aunt Augusta, I mean he was found out! The 
doctors found out that Bunbury could not live, that is what I 
mean — so Bunbury died. 
LADY BRACKNELL: He scems to have had gr 


opinion of his physicians. Iam glad, however, 
mind at the last to some definite course of action, and acted under 


proper medical advice. And now that we Вам finally got rid of 
this Mr Bunburyf may I ask, Mr Worthing, who is that young 
person whose handemy nephew Algernon is now holdingfin what 


; manncr? 
ward.) [Lavy 


ury this afternoon. I mean poor 


eat confidence in the 
that he made up his 


seems to me a peculiarly unnecessary 
Jack: (That lady is Miss Cecily Cardew, my 


BRACKNELL bows coldly to cECILY.] 
ALGERNONALam engaged to be married to Cecily, Aunt Augusta. 


LADY BRACKNELL: I beg your pardon? 
свсшу: Mr Moncrieff and I are engaged to be married, Lady 


Bracknell. 
LADY BRACKNELL [with a shiver, crossing to the sofa and sitting down]: 
I do not know whether there is anything peculiarly exciting in the 
air of this particular part of Hertfordshire, but the number of 
engagements that go on scems to me considerably above the proper 
average that statistics have laid down for our guidance. I think 
some preliminary inquiry on my part would not be out of place. 
Miss Cardew at all connected with any of the 
larger railway stations in London?/1 merely desire information. 
о idea that there were any families or per- 


Until yesterday I had n: 
sons whose origin was a Terminus. [JA ск looks perfectly furious, but + 
= 


restrains himself. 
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JACK [in a cold, clear voice): Mi 
the late Mr Thomas Cardew of т 


always inspire confidence, 
have I of their authenticity? 

JACK: I have carefully preserved the Court Guides of the period. 
They are open to your inspection, Lady Bracknell. 


LADY BRACKNELL [grimly]: 1 have known strange errors in that 
publication. 


JACK: Miss Cardew’s family solicitors are Messrs Markby, Markby; 
and Markby. b 

LADY BRACKNELL: Markby, 
very highest position in thei 
of the Mr Markby’ 
So far I am satisfied, T. 

JACK [very irritably]: How extremely kind of you, Lady Brackne 
Ihave also in my possession, you will be pleased to hear, certificat 
of Miss Cardew's birth, baptism, whooping cough, registra 
vaccination, confirmation, and the measles; both the German and 
the English variety. 

LADY BRACKNELL: Ah! A life crowded with incident, I sce; thoug| 
perhaps somewhat too exciting for a young girl. I am not mys 
in favour of premature experiences. [Rises, looks at her watch) 
Gwendolen! the time approaches for our departure. We have n9 
a moment to lose. As a matter of form( Mr Worthing, I had bette! 
ask you if Miss Cardew has any little fortune?) 4j) 

JACKTQh! about a hundred and thirty thousand pounds in the Fun a 
"That is all. Good-bye, Lady Bracknell. So pleased to have seen n 

LADY BRACKNELL [sitting down again]: A moment, Mr Mu 
A hundred and thirty thousand pounds! And in the Funds! ol 
Cardew seems to me a most attractive young lady, now that D d Е 
at bee girls of the present day have any really solid qua a 
any Ф the qualities that last, and improve with Eide yd 
I regret to say, in an age of surfaces. [To cecry.] Come i "e " 
dear. [cEcILY goes across.] Pretty child! your dress is sadly a z 
and your hair seems almost as Nature might have left Sa 0 

. €m soon alter all that. A thoroughly experienced French m? 
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г profession. Indeed Гат told that one 
$ is occasionally to be scen at dinner parties: 
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roduce: 

P CNN really marvellous result in a very brief space of time. 

three опг commending one to young Lady Lancing, and after 
D er: aa hs her own husband did not know her. 7 
Es. d after six months nobody knew her. 
E. по Е LL [glares at Jack Jor a few moments. Then bends, with 
pes d smile, to cecity]: Kindly turn round, sweet child, 
eee turns completely rouud.] No, the side view is what I want. 
ipe PME her profile] Yes, quite as I expected. There are 
our age p al possibilities in your profile. The two weak points in 
ieh: F its want of principle and its want of profile. The chin 
я т her, dear. Style largely depends on the way the chin is 

* “fey are worn very high, just at present. Algernon! 


ALGE 
Be ON: Yes, Aunt Augusta! 
MRACKNELL: There are distinct social possibilities in Miss 


h 


А pander profile. 
LGERNON: Cecily is the sweetest, dearest, prettiest gitl in the whole 
world, And I don’t care twopence about social possibilities. 


LADY BRACKNELL: Never speak disrespectfully of Society, Algernon. 
Only people who can’t get into it do that. [To cxcity.] Dear 
child, of course you know that Algernon has nothing but his 
debts to depend upon. But I do not approve of mercenary mar- 
Tages, When I married Lord Bracknell I had no fortune of any 
kind. But I never dreamed for a moment of allowing that to stand 


in my wade I suppose I must give my consent. ) 
ALGERNON: Thank you, Aunt Augusta. 
LADY BRACKNELL: Cecily, you may kiss me! 


| CEcILY [kisses lier]; Thank you, Lady Bracknell. 
LADY BRACKNELL: You may also address me as Aunt Augusta for 


| the future. 

| cien Thank you, Aunt Augusta. 

LADY BRACKNELL: The marriage, I think, had better take place 

quite soon. 

ALGERNON: Thank you, Aunt Augusta. 

своих: Thank you, Aunt Augusta. 

LADY BRACKNELL: To speak frankly, I am not in favour of long 
ive people the opportunity of finding out 


engagements. They gi с 
cach other's character before marriage, which I think is never 


advisable. 
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JACK [in a cold, clear voi] (Mis Cardew is the granddaughter od 
the late Mr Thomas Cardew of 149 Belgrave Square, 5; 
Gervase Park, Dorking, Surrey; and the Sporran, Fifeshire, N.B 

LADY BRACKNELL: That sounds not unsatisfactory. Three addressed 
always inspire confidence, even in tradesmen. But what proof 
have I of their authenticity? E 

Jack: I have carefully preserved the Court Guides of the periodi 
They are open to your inspection, Lady Bracknell. Е. 

LADY BRACKNELL [grimly]: I have known strange errors in thal 
publication. р 

JACK: Miss Cardew’s family solicitors are Messrs Markby, Markby; 
and Markby. Д 

LADY BRACKNELL: Markby, Markby, and Markby? А firm of the 
very highest position in their profession. Indeed I am told that M 
of the Mr Markby's is occasionally to be scen at dinner partic 

So far I am satisfied. ў 
JACK [very irritably|: How extremely kind of you, Lady Bracknell! 
Ihave also in my possession, you will be pleased to hear, certificates 
of Miss Cardew's birth, baptism, whooping cough, registration 
vaccination, confirmation, and the measles; both the German at 
the English varjety. { 
LADY BRACKNELL: Ah! A life crowded with incident, I sce; though 
perhaps somewhat too exciting for a young girl. I am not myse! 
in favour of premature experiences. [Rises, looks at her watch) 
Gwendolen! the time approaches for our departure. We have not 
а moment to lose. As a matter of form( Mr Worthing, I had bettes 
ask you if Miss Cardew has any little fortune? / а) 
gack{Oh! about a hundred and thirty thousand pounds in the Funes 
"That is all. Good-bye, Lady Bracknell. So pleased to have seen YoU" 
LADY BRACKNELL [sifting down again]: A moment, Mr Worthing: 
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produces a really marvellous result in a very brief space of time. 
1 remember recommending one to young Lady Lancing, and after 
three months her own husband did not know her. 

JACK: And after six months nobody knew her. 

LADY BRACKNELL [glares at Jack for a few moments. Then bends, with 
a practised smile, to сесі]: Kindly turn round, sweet child. 
[crci turns completely round.| No, the side view is what I want. 
[cectty presents her profile] Yes, quite as I expected. There are 
distinct social possibilities in your profile. The two weak points in 
our age are its want of principle and its want of profile. The chin 
a little higher, dear. Style largely depends on the way the chin is 
worn. They are worn very high, just at present. Algernon! 

ALGERNON: Yes, Aunt Augusta! 

LADY BRACKNELL: There are distinct social possibilities in Miss 
Cardew’s profile. 

ALGERNON: Cecily is the sweetest, dearest, prettiest girl in the whole 
world, And I don’t care twopence about social possibilities. 

LADY BRACKNELL: Never speak disrespectfully of Society, Algernon. 
Only people who can't get into it do that. [To cectty.] Dear 
child, of course you know that Algernon has nothing but his 
debts to depend upon. But I do not approve of mercenary mar- 
riages. When I married Lord Bracknell I had no fortune of any 
kind. But I never dreamed for a moment of allowing that to stand 
in my Serie I suppose I must give my consent.) 

ALGERNON: Thank you, Aunt Augusta. 

LADY BRACKNELL: Cecily, you may kiss me! 

свсшү [kisses her]: Thank you, Lady Bracknell. 

LADY BRACKNELL: You may also address me as Aunt Augusta for 
the future. 

M auk you, Aunt Augusta. 

LADY BRACKNELL: The marriage, I think, had better take place 
quite soon. 

ici cae you, Aunt Augusta. 


CECILY: Thank you, Aunt Augusta, 
LADY BRACKNELL: To speak frankly, I am not in favour of long 


engagements. They give people the opportunity of finding out 
cach other's character before marriage, which I think is never 
advisable. 
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ЈАС I beg your pardon for interrupting you, Lady as. b 
this engagement is quite out of the question. I am Miss oa . 
guardian, and she cannot marry without my consent unti 
comes of age. That consent I absolutely decline to givc4 E 

LADY азаа Ад what grounds, may I аз АЈ вотоп i55 
extremely, I may almost say an ostentatiously, eligible young 
He has nothing, but he looks everything. What more can © 
desire? 


Bracknell, about your nephew, but the fact is that I do not app p 
at all of his moral character. I suspect him of being untruthf 
[лтавамом and сесть look at him in indignant amazement.) 

LADY BRACKNELL: Untruthful! My nephew Algernon? Imp? 
sible! He is an Oxonian. 

JACK: I fear there can be no possible doubt about the matter- 
afternoon during my temporary absence in London on an import?! 
question of romance, he obtained admission to my house by me 
of the false pretence of being my brother. Under an assumed m А 
he drank, Гус just been informed by my butler, an entire P 
bottle of my Perricr-Jouct, Brut, '89; wine I was specially rese 
for myself. Continuing his disgraceful deception, he succeeded 
the course of the afternoon in alienating the affections of my E. : 
ward. He subsequently stayed to tea, and devoured every #98 
muffin. And what makes his conduct all the more heartless 25, 4 
he was perfectly well aware from the first that I have no bro y 
that I never had a brother, and that I don't intend to have a broth 
not even of any kind. I distinctly told him so myself yes 
afternoon. dd 

LADY BRACKNELL: Ahem! Mr Worthing, after careful cons! Е 
tion I have decided entirely to overlook my nephew's com 
to you, б 

Jack: That is very generous of you, Lady Bracknell. My y 
decision, however, is unalterable. I decline to give m COD 

LADY BRACKNELL [о CECILY]: Come here, sweet child. [¢# 
goes over.] How old are you, dear? 4 

cecity: Well, I am really only eighteen, but I always 26 
twenty when I go to evening parties. 4 cH 

LADY BRACKNELL: You are perfectly right in making 509 
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alteration. Indeed, no woman should ever be quite accurate about 
her age. It looks so calculating. . . . [In a meditative manner.] Eightecn, 
but admitting to twenty at evening parties. Well, it will not be 
very long before you are of age and free from the restraints of 
tutelage. So I don’t think your guardian’s consent is, after all, a 
matter of any importance. 

JACK: Pray excuse me, Lady Bracknell, for interrupting you again, 
but it is only fair to tell you that according to the terms of her 
grandfather’s will Miss Cardew does not come legally of age till 
she is thirty-five. 

LADY BRACKNELL: That does not seem to me to bea grave objection. 
Thirty-five isa very attractive age. London society is full of women 
of the very highest birth who have, of their own free choice, 
remained thirty-five for ycars. Lady Dumbleton is an instance in 
point. To my own knowledge she has been thirty-five cver since 
she arrived at the age of forty, which was many years ago now. 
Isce no reason why our dear Cecily should not be even still more 
attractive at the age you mention than she is at present. There will 
be a large accumulation of property. 

CECILY: Algy, could you wait for me till I was thirty-five? 

ALGERNON: Of course I could, Cecily. You know I could. 

свсшү: Yes, I felt it instinctively, but I couldn't wait all that time. 

I hate waiting even five minutes for anybody. It always makes me 
rather cross. I am not punctual myself, I know, but I do like 
punctuality in others, and waiting, even to be married, is quite out 
of the question. 

ALGERNON: Then what is to be done, Cecily? 

CECILY: I don't know, Mr Moncrieff. > 

LADY BRACKNELL: My dear Mr Worthing, as Miss Cardew states 
positively that she cannot wait till she is thirty-five - a remark 
which Iam bound to say seems to me to show a somewhat impatient 
nature — I would beg of you to reconsider your decision, 

JACK: But my, dear Lady Bracknell, the matter is entirely in your 
own hands/ The moment you consent to my marriage with 
Gwendolen} I will most gladly allow your nephew to form an 
alliance with my ward. 

LADY BRACKNELL [rising and drawing herself up]: You must be quite 
"aware that what you propose is out of the question. J 
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JACK: Then a passionate celibacy is all that any of us can ie 


forward to. А 
LADY BRACKNELL: That is not the destiny I propose for Gwendolet 
Algernon, of course, can choose for himself. [Pulls out her wati a 
Come, dear [cwENDOLzN rises], we have already missed fives!) 
not six, trains. To miss any more might expose us to comment? 


the platform. 
[Enter DR CHASUBLE.] 


CHASUBLE Cetine is quite ready for the christenings. А 
LADY BRACKNELL: The christenings, sir! Is not that some" 

premature? 

cHASUBLE [looking rather puzzled, and pointing to yack and ALGA 

Non]: Both these gentlemen have expressed a desire fot 

mediate baptism. A 

| LADYBRACKNELL: Åt their age) The idea is grotesque and icrcligion 

$^ T Algernon, I forbid you to Be baptized. I will not hear of D 

excesses. Lord Bracknell would be highly displeased if he leat? 

that that was the way in which you wasted your time ^ 


money. ; 
Gt eei Oxi Ito understand then that there are to be no chr? 
ings at all this afternoon? ) К. 


М XJACK: I don't think that, as things are now, it would be of 9 
practical value to either of us, Dr Chasuble. 7), 

CHASUBLE: I am grieved to hear such sentifnents from yO" 
Worthing. They savour of the heretical views of the Апар 
views that I have completely refuted in four of my миру? 
sermons. However, as your present mood seems to be 

peculiarly secular, I will return to the church at once. Indeed 
just been informed by the pew-opener that for the last hour 
hal Miss Prism has been waiting for me in the vestry: |. à 
VLADY BRACKNELL газаа Prism! Did I hear you 
Miss Prism? 3 
CHASUBLE:lYes, Lady Bracknell)I am on my way to join. 
LADY BRACKNELL: Pray allow me to detain you for 4 
“This matter may prove to be one of vital importance ^ 
Bracknell and myself Is this Miss Prism a female of repell 
remotely connected. with ue) t: dim 
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CHASUBLE [somewhat indignantly]: She is the most cultivated of 
ladies, and the very picture of respectability. À 

LADY BRACKNELL: It is obviously the same person. May I ask what 
position she holds in your household? 

CHASUBLE [severely]: I am a celibate, madam. 

JACK [interposing] f Miss Prism, Lady Bracknell, has been for the last 
three years Mis Cardew's esteemed governess and valued com- 
panion,) 

LADY BRACKNELL: In spite of what I hear stes must sce her at 
oncc. Let her be sent for. с 

CHASUBLE [looking off]: She approaches; she is nigh. 


[Enter miss prism hurriedly.] 


MISS PRISM: I was told you expected me in the vestry, dear Canon. 
I have been waiting for you there for an hour and ‘three-quarters. ; 
[Catches sight of LADY BRACKNELL, who has fixed her with a stony 4 
glare. MISS PRISM grows pale and quails. She looks anxiously round as t 
if desirous to escape.] eii 

LADY BRACKNELL [in aysevere, judicial voice]: Prism! [miss PRISM Ч 
bows her head in shame.] Come here, Prism! [miss PRISM approaches 
in а humble manner.| Prism! Where is that baby?) [General con- 
sternation. The Canon starts back in horror. ALGERNON: and JACK 
pretend to be anxious to shield CECILY and GWENDOLEN from hearing а 
the details of a terrible public scandal. (Twenty-cight years ago, Prism; 

Lord Bracknell's house, Number 104, Upper Grosvenor 

in charge of a perambulator that contained a baby of the 

x. You never returned. A few weeks later, through the 

the Metropolitan police, the perambu- 

ight standing by itself in a remote 
the manuscript of a three-volume 


you left 
Square, 
male se. 
elaborate investigations of 
lator was discovered at midni 
corner of Bayswater. It contained 
novel of more than usually revolting sentimentality. [MISS PRISM — 
starts in involuntary indignation.] But the baby was not there. [Every 
one looks at MISS prisM.] Prism! Where is that baby? [A pause.] " 
“Lady Bracknell, I admit with shame that до not know. | 
7 h I did. The plain facts of the case are these. On the 
orning of the day you mention, a day that is for ever branded on 


mi 
my memory, Г prepared as usual to take the baby out in its peram- 


bulator, І had also with me a somewhat old, but сабру hand- 
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bag in which I had intended to place the manuscript of a work 0 
fiction that I had written during my few unoccupied hours. 
moment of mental abstraction, for which I can never fog 
myself, I deposited the manuscript in the bassinette and. placed E 
baby in the hand-bag. a 

Jack [who has been listening attentively]: But where did you depos! 
the hand-bag? ) 

MISS PRISM: Do riot ask me, Mr Worthing. 

JACK: Miss Prism, this is a matter of no small importance to m 
I insist on knowing where you deposited the hand-bag that p 


stations London. 
JACK: What railway station? 


MISS PRISM [quite crushed]: Victoria. |The Brighton line. [Sinks MA 


tained that infant. ve 
MISS Pasi left it in the cloak-room of one of the larger] failwa) 


a chajr.] р | 
J кок must retire to my room for a moment) Gwendolen, Y 
hereYfor me. 


GWENDOLEN: If you are not too long, I will wait here for yours 
my life. [Exit }Acx in great excitement.) 
CuAsuBLE: What do you think this means, Lady Bracknell? 


LADY BRACKNELL: I dare not even suspect, Dr Chasuble. І nc 

hardly tell you that in families of high position strange coinciden 
arc not supposed to occur. They are hardly considered the dii? 
[Noises heard overhead as if some one was throwing trunks ао 


Every one looks up.] 


CECILY4 Uncle Jack seems strangely agitated. 
CHASUBLE: Your guardian has a very emotional nature. ds 
LADY BRACKNELL: This noise is extremely unpleasant,)It sount | 
if he was having an argument, I dislike arguments“of any 58 
They are always vulgar, and often convincing. bleh 
CHASUBLE [looking up]: It has stopped now. [The noise is теби 
LADY BRACKNELL: I wish he would arrive at some conclusion- 
GWENDOLEN: This suspense is terrible. I hope it will last. 


. [Enter yack with a hand-bag of black leather in his hand] 
JACK [rushing over to miss »uisu] Ts this the hand-bag, Miss P 
3 31 ° 
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Examine it carefully before you speak. The happiness of more than 
one life deptnds on your answer. - 

MISS PRISM [calmly]: It seems to be mine} Yes, here is the injury it 
received through the upsetting of a Gower Strect omnibus in 


younger and happier days. Here is the stain on the lining caused 


by the explosion ofa temperance beverage, an incident that occurred 


at Leamington. And hereon the lock! are my initials.) I had for- 
gotten that in an extravagant mood I had had them placed there. 
(The bag is undoubtedly mine. I am delighted to have ісјѕо un- 
expectedly(festored to meit has been a great inconvenience being 


without it all these years. 
JACK [in a pathetic voice] [ Miss Prisny, more is restored to you than 
this hand-bag (I was thë baby you placed in it. ) 
MISS PRISM [amazed]: You? 
yack [embracing her]: Yes ... mother! 
MISS PRISM [recoiling in indignant astonishment]: Mr Worthing. J am р 


unmarried! — *4 
JAcx: Unmarried I do not deny that is a serious blow. But after all, 
who has the right to cast a stone against one who has suffered? 
n act of folly? Why should there be 


Cannot repentance wipe out a 
I forgive you. 


one law for men, and another for women? Mother, 


[Tries to embrace her again.) 
Miss PRISM [still more indignant] ve Worthing, there is some error. 


[Pointing to LADY BRACKNELL] There is the lady b. < you 


who you really arc. ) 
yack [after a pause]: Lady Bracknell, I hate to seem inquisitive, but 
would you kindly inform me who I am? 
LADY nacen am afraid that the news I have to give you will 
not altogether рібаѕе you. You are the son of my poor sister, Mrs 
Moncrieff, and consequently Algernon's elder brother. 


yack: Algy's elder brother! "Then I have a brother after all. I knew y 
I had a brother! I always said I had a broth Cecily - how could 
ted that I had a brother? [Seizes hold of ALGER- 


you have ever doub h f 
Non.] Dr Chasuble, my unfortunate brother un. ea my 
unfortunate brother. Gwendolen, my unfortunate РЕ ег. Algy, 

ou young scoundrel, you will have to treat me with more respect 
in the future. You have never behaved to me like a brother in all 


your life. 
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ALGERNON: Well, not till to-day, old boy, I admit. I did my best) 
however, thotigh I was out of practice. 


[Shakes hands.] 


GWENDOLEN [to JAcK]: My own! But what own are you? Wait 
is your Christian name, now that you have become some one else 
JACK: Good heavens! ... I had quite forgotten that point, Your 
decision on the subject of my name is irrevocable, I suppose? 
GWENDOLEN: I never change, except in my affections. 
CECILY: What a noble nature you have, Gwendolen! А 
JACK: Then the question had better be cleared up at once. Aunt 
Augusta, a moment. At the time when Miss Prism left me in the | 
hand-bag, had I been christened already? v | 
LADY BRACKNELL: Every luxury that moncy could buy, includ 
christening, had been lavished on you by your fond and do! 
parents. 
J Аск Then I was christened! That is settled. Now, what name W®: 
I given?]Let me know the worst. * 
LADY BRACKNELL Being the eldest son you were naturally christen® 
after your father. 
JACK [irritably]: Yes, but what was my father’s Christian name? 
LADY BRACKNELL [meditatively]: І cannot at the present mom 
recall what the General’s Christian name via Ihave no dow Е 
- he had one. He was eccentric, I admit, But only in later ус 
And that was the result of the Indian climate, and marriage: ? 
2 indigestion, and other things of that kind. 
JACKPAlgy! Can't you recollect what our father's Christian 
was? 


ALGERNON; My dear boy, we were never even on speaking t€" 
He died before I was a year old. iod J 
JACKS His name would appear in the Army Lists of the perit | 
suppose, Aunt Augusta? ‘a 
LADY BRACKNELL: The General, was essentially a man of pt 
except in his domestic lifeBuf{I have no doubt his name W 
appear in any military directory “co deligh 
JACK: The Army Lists of the last forty years are here. These deligi 
records should have been my constant study. [Rushes to booke 
tears the books ont] М. Generals... . Mallam, Maxbohm, Mag" 
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what ghastly names they have (Markby, Migsby, Mobbs, Mon- 
cricff! '} Lieutenant 1840, Captain, Lieutenant-Coloncl, Colonel, 
General 1869, (Christian names, Ernest John] [Puts book very quietly 
down and speaks quite calmly ll always told you, Gwendolen, my 
name was Ernest, didn’t I? Well, it is Ernest after all. I mean it 
naturally is Ernest. 
LADY E es, [remember now that the General was called 
Ernest, knew Thad some particular reason for disliking the name. 
GWENDOXEN: Ernest! My own Ernest! I felt from the first that you 


could have no other name! 
JACK: Gwendolen, it isa terrible thing for a man to find out suddenly 


that all his life he has been speaking nothing but the truth, Can you 


forgive me? 
GWENDOLEN: I can. For I fecl that you are sure to change. 


JACK: My own one! 
CHASUDLE [fo Miss PRISM]: Laetitia! [Embraces her.] 


MISS PRISM (авын Frederick ! At last! 


ALGERNON:|Cccily! [Embraces her.] At last! ) 
yacKs(Gwen olen ! [Embraces her.] At last! ) ў P ү f 
ee ALS My nephew, you seem to be displaying signs o! 


triviality. à ) 
ЈАСК: On the contrary, Aunt Augusta, Гус now realized for the 


first time in my life the vital Importance of Being ЕЛ за 
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SALOMÉ 


BY OSCAR WILDE 


AT THE BIJOU THEATRE, ARCHER STREET, W. 
^ 10 May and 13 May 1905 


Characters of the drama in the order 


of their speaking — 
A YOUNG SYRIAN CAPTAIN Mr Herbert Alexander 
PAGE OF HERODIAS Mrs Gwendolen Bishop 
FIRST SOLDIER Mr Charles Gee 
SECOND SOLDIER Mr Ralph de Rohan 
CAPPADOCIAN . = Mr Charles Daliion 
JOKANAAN 


Mr Vincent Nello 
NAAMAN THE EXECUTIONER Mr W., Evelyn Osborn 


SALOMÉ Miss Millicent Murby 
SLAVE Miss Carrie Keith 
0р Mr Robert Farquharso! 
HERODIAS Miss Louise Salom —— 
TIGELLINUS 


Mr C. L. Delph 


Ж Slaves, Jews, Nazarenes, and Soldiers by . 
iss Stansfield, Messrs Bernhard Smith, Fredk. Stanley Smith, 
John Bate, Stephen Bagegot and Frederick Lawrence 


Stage Management under Direction of 
Miss Florence Farr 


SCENE 


A race iir 

a terrace in the Palace of Herod, set above the banqueting-hall. Some 
) Ae are leaning over the balcony. To the right there is a gigantic staircase, 
о the left, at the back, an old cistern surrounded by а wall of green bronze. 


Moonlight. 


ое beautiful is the Princess Salomé to-night! 

в HgRODIAS: Look at the moon! How strange the 

moon scems! She is like a woman rising from a tomb. She is like 

hood You would fancy she was looking for dead things. 

3 NG SYRIAN: She has a strange look. She is like a little 

princess who wears a yellow veil, and whose fect are of silver. She 

is like a princess who has little white doves for fect. You would 
fancy she was dancing. 

THE PAGE OF HERODIAS: She is like а wom: 

moves very slowly. 


[Noise in the banqueting-hall.] 


THE YOUNGSYRIAN: How 


an who is dead. She 


FIRST SOLDIER: What an uproar! Who are those wild beasts 


howling? 
SECOND SOLDIER: The Jews. They are always like that. They are 
disputing about their religion. 
FIRST SOLDIER: Why do they dispute about their religion? 
SECOND SOLDIER: I cannot tell. They are always doing it. The 
Pharisees, for instance, say that there are angels, and the Sadducces 


declare that angels do not exist. 
FIRST SOLDIER: 1 think it is ridicul 
THE YOUNG SYRIAN: How beautiful 
HERODIAS: You are always lo! 
It is dangerous to look at peop 


ous to dispute about such things. 
Lis the Princess Salomé to-night! 
THE PAGE OF oking at her. You look 
at her too much. le in such fashion. 
| Something terrible may happen. 

|. qHE YOUNG SYRIAN: She is very beautiful to-night. 


FIRST SOLDIER: The Tetrarch has a sombre look. 
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SECOND SOLDIER: Yes; he has a sombre look. 

FIRST SOLDIER: He is looking at something. 

SECOND SOLDIER: He is looking at some one. 

FIRST SOLDIER: At whom is he looking? 

SECOND SOLDIER: I cannot tell. р 

THE YOUNG SYRIAN: How pale the Princess is! Never have I 
her so pale. She is like the shadow of a white rose in a mirror 9 
silver. р 

THE PAGE OF HERODIAS: You must not look at her. You look toai 
much at her. - 

FIRST SOLDIER: Herodias has filled the cup of the Tetrarch. ; 

THE CAPPADOCIAN: Is that the Queen Herodias, she who weai 


black mitre sewn with pearls, and whose hair is powdered wie 
blue dust? 


FIRST SOLDIER: Yes, that is Herodias, the Tetrarch’s wife. 

SECOND SOLDIER: The Tetrarch is very fond of wine. He has WP 
of three sorts. One which is brought from the island of Samothract 
and is purple like the cloak of Caesar. 

THE CAPPADOCIAN: I have never scen Caesar. 


SECOND SOLDIER: Another that comes from a town called Cypri 
and is yellow like gold. 1 


ei 


ji 


red like blood. 


THE NUBIAN: The gods of my country are very fond of bl p 
Twice in the year we sacrifice to them young men and mai 
i ty young men and a hundred maidens. But it seems we 15 
give them quite enough, for they are very harsh to us. 

THE CAPPADOCIAN: In my country there are no gods left: 
Romans have driven them. out. There are some who say that 
have hidden themselves in the mountains, but I do not believe 7 
Three nights I have been on the mountains seeking them evet 
where. I did not find them. And at last I called them by 
names, and they did not come. I think they are dead. 

FIRST SOLDIER: The Jews worship a God that you cannot see 

THE CAPPADOCIAN: I cannot understand that. 
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THE CAPPADOCIAN: That seems to me altogether ridiculous. 

THE VOICE OF JOKANAAN: After me shall come another mightier 
than I. I am not worthy so much as to unloose the latchet of His 
shoes. When He cometh, the solitary places shall be glad. They 
shall blossom like the lily. The eyes of the blind shall see the day, 
and the ears of the deaf shall be opened. The new-born child shall 

* + put his hand upon the dragon’s lair, he shall lead the lions by their | 
manes. 

d sorpiER: Make him be silent. He is always saying ridiculous 

gs. 

FIRST SOLDIER: No, no. He is a holy man. He is very gentle, too. 
Every day, when I give him to cat he thanks me. 

THE CAPPADOCIAN: Who is he? 

FIRST SOLDIER: A prophet. 

THE CAPPADOCIAN:; What is his name? 

FIRST SOLDIER: Jokanaan. 


THE CAPPADOCIAN: Whence comes he? 

EIRST SOLDIER: From the desert, where he fed on locusts and wild 
honey. He was clothed in camel's hair, and round his loins he had 
a leathern belt. He was very terrible to look upon. A great multi- 
tude used to follow him. He even had disciples. 

THE CAPPADOCIAN: What is hc talking of? 

FIRST SOLDIER: We can never tell Sometimes he says terrible 
things, but it is impossible to understand what he says. 

THE CAPPADOCIAN: May one see him? 

FIRST SOLDIER: No. The Tetrarch has forbidden it. 

THE YOUNG SYRIAN: The Princess has hidden her face behind her 
fan! Her little white hands are fluttering like doves that fly to their 
dove-cots. They are like white butterflies. They are just like white 

^ butterflies. 

What is that to you? Why do you look 


THE РАСЕ OF HERODIAS: у yc 
^ at her? You must not look at her. ... Something terrible may 


— — happen. А а 
THE CAPPADOCIAN [pointing to the cistem]: What a strange prison! 
/ 


SECOND SOLDIER: С 
тнв CAPPADOCIAN: An old cistern! It must be very unhealthy. 


SECOND SOLDIER: Oh no! For instance, the Tetrarch’s brother, 
the first husband of Herodias the Queen, was 


his elder brother, 


T 


It is an old cistern. 
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imprisoned there for twelve years. It did not kill him. At the eng 
of the twelve years he had to be strangled. 

THE CAPPADOCIAN: Strangled? Who dared to do that? 

SECOND SOLDIER [pointing to the Executioner, a huge Negro]: Thal 
man yonder, Naaman. 

THE CAPPADOCIAN: He was not afraid? 

SECOND SOLDIER: Oh no! The Tetrarch sent him the ring. 

THE CAPPADOCIAN: What ring? 

SECOND SOLDIER: The death-ring. So he was not afraid. 

THE CAPPADOCIAN: Yet it is a terrible thing to strangle a king. 

FIRST SOLDIER: Why? Kings have but one neck, like other folk. 

THE CAPPADOCIAN: I think it terrible. 

THE YOUNG SYRIAN: The Princess rises! She is leaving the able! 
She looks very troubled. Ah, she is coming this way. Yes, she £ 
coming towards us. How pale she is! Never have I scen her so р 

THE PAGE OF HERODIAS: Do not look at her, I pray you not 9 
look at her. ) 

THE YOUNG SYRIAN: She is like a dove that has strayed. . . . She 
like a narcissus trembling in the wind. . . . She is like a silver low’ 


[Enter sazowÉ.] 


SALOME: I will not stay. I cannot stay. Why does the Tetrarch loo 
at me all the while with his mole's cyes under his shaking eyelids 
It is strange that the husband of my mother looks at me like that 


over their foolish ceremonies, and barbarians who drink and drink 
and spill their wine on the pavement, and Greeks from SmyP" 
with painted eyes and painted cheeks, and frizzed hair curled 
twisted coils, and silent, subtle Egyptians, with long nails of ја 
and russet cloaks, and Romans brutal and coarse, with the 
uncouth jargon. Ah! how I loathe the Romans! They are roU! 
and common, and they give themselves the airs of noble lords. 
THE YOUNG SYRIAN: Will you be seated, Princess? 5 
THE PAGE OF HERODIAS: Why do you speak to her? Why do Y? 
look at her? Oh! something terrible will happen. 
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SALOME: How good to sce the moon! She is like a li Ў 
moncy, you would think she was a little silver ЫМ 
is cold and chaste. I am sure she is a virgin, she has a virgin's beauty. 
Yes, she is a virgin. She has never defiled herself Ghalib maven 
abandoned herself to men, like the other goddesses. ў = 

THE VOICE OF JOKANAAN: The Lord hath come. The Son of Man 
hath come. The centaurs have hidden themselves in the rivers, and 
the sirens have left the rivers, and are lying beneath the leaves of 
the forest. 

SALOME: Who was that who cried out? 

SECOND SOLDIER: The prophet, Princess. 

SALOMÍ: Ah, the prophet! He of whom the Tetrarch is afraid? 

SECOND sOLDIER: We know nothing of that, Princess. It was the 
prophet Jokanaan who cried out. 

THE YOUNG SYRIAN? Is it your pleasure that I bid them bring your 
litter, Princess? The night is fair in the garden. 

SALOME: He says terrible things about my mother, does he not? 

SECOND SOLDIER: We never understand what he says, Princess. 


ЗАТОМЁ: Yes; he says terrible things about her. 


[Enter а Slave.) 


THE SLAVE: Princess, the Tetrarch prays you to return to the feast. 

sALOMÉ: I will not go back. 

THE YOUNG SYRIAN: Pardon me, Princess, but if you do not return 
some misfortune may happen. 

SALOMÉ: Is he an old man, this prophet? 

THE YOUNG SYRIAN: Princess, it were better to return. Suffer me 
to lead you in. 


sALOMÉ: This prop! 
FIRST SOLDIER: No, Princess, he is quite a 


SECOND SOLDIER: You cannot be sure. T. 

he is Elias. 
sALOMÉ: Who is Elias? 3 
SECOND SOLDIER: A very ancient prophet of this country, Princess. 
THE SLAVE: What answer may I give the Tetrarch from the Princess? 
ce not thou, land of Palestine, 


THE VOICE OF JOKANAAN: Rejoi 
because the rod of him who smote thee is broken. For from the 
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seed of the serpent shall come forth a basilisk, and that which is 
bom of it shall devour the birds. 2 

SALOMÉ: What a strange voice! I would speak with him. 

FIRST SOLDIER: I fear it is impossible, Princess. The Tetrarch Da 
not wish anyone to speak with him. He has even forbidden the high 
priest to speak with him. 

SALOMÉ: I desire to speak with him. 

FIRST SOLDIER: It is impossible, Princess. 

SALOMÉ: I will speak with him. 

THE YOUNG SYRIAN: Would it not be better to return to the 
banquet? 

SALOMÉ: Bring forth this prophet. 


[Exit the slave.] 


FIRST SOLDIER: We dare not, Princess. 

SALOMÉ [approaching the cistern and looking down into it]: How black 
it is, down there! It must be terrible to be in so black a pit! It is 
like a tomb. . . . [To the soldiers.] Did you not hear 
the prophet. I wish to see him. 

SECOND SOLDIER: Princess, I beg you do not require this of us. 

SALOME: You keep me waiting! 

FIRST SOLDIER: Princess, our lives belong to you, but we cannot 
do what you have asked of us. And indeed, it is not of us that you 
should ask this thing. 

SALOME [looking at the young Syrian]: Ah! 

THE PAGE OF HERODIAS: Oh! what is going to happen? I am 
sure that some misfortune will happen. . 

SALOMÉ [дото up to the young Syrian]: You will do this thing for me, — 
will you not, Narraboth? You will do this thing for me. I have — 
always been kind to you. You will do it for me. I would but look 
at this strange prophet. Men have talked so much of him. Often а 
have I heard the Tetrarch talk o£ him. I think the Tetrarch is afraid 
of him. Arc you, even you, also afraid of him, Narraboth? Г 

THE YOUNG SYRIAN: I fear him not, Princess; there is no man I a 
fear. But the Tetrarch has formally forbidden that any man should P 
raise the cover of this well. Z 

SALOME: You will do this thing for me, Narraboth, and to-morrow 1 
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when I pass in my litter beneath the gateway of the idol-sellers 
I will let fall for you a little flower, a little green flower. 

THE YOUNG SYRIAN: Princess, I cannot, I cannot. 

SALOME [smiling]: You will do this thing for me, Narraboth. You 
know that you will do this thing for me. And to-morrow when 
I pass in my litter by the bridge of the idol-buyers, I will look at 
you through the muslin veils, I will look at you, Narraboth, it may 
be I will smile at you. Look at me, Narraboth, look at me. Ah! 
you know that you will do what I ask of you. You know it well. 
...Iknow that you will do this thing. 

THE YOUNG SYRIAN [signing to the third soldier]: Let the prophet 
come forth. . . . The Princess Salomé desires to see him. 

SALOME: Ah! 

THE PAGE OF HERODIAS: Oh! How strange the moon looks. You 
would think it was the hand of a dead woman who is secking to 
cover herself with a shroud. 

THE YOUNG SYRIAN: She has a strange look! She is like a little 
princess, whose eyes are eyes of amber. Through the clouds of 
muslin she is smiling like a little princess. 


[The prophet comes out of the cistern. sALOMÉ looks at him 
and steps slowly back.] 
of abominations is now full? 


JOKANAAN: Where is he whose cup às 
Where is he, who in a robe of silver shall one day dic in the face 


of all the people? Bid him come forth, that he may hear the voice 
ofhim who hath cricd in the waste places and in the houses of kings. 

SALOME: Of whom is he speaking? : 

THE YOUNG SYRIAN: You can never tell, Princess. р 

JOKANAAN: Where is she who having seen the images of men 
painted on the walls, the images ofthe Chaldeans limned in colours, 
gave herself up unto the lust of her eycs, and sent ambassadors into 
Chaldea? 

SALOMÉ: It is of my mother that he spcaks. 

THE YOUNG SYRIAN: Oh, no, Princess. 

SALOMÉ: Yes; it is of my mother that he speaks. 

JOKANAAN: Where is she who gave herself unto the Captains of 
Assyria, who have baldricks on their loins, and tiaras of divers 
colours on their heads? Where is she who hath given herself to the 
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men of Egypt, who arc clothed in fine linen and purple, 

v dex shields are oadd, whose helmets are of silver, whose bodies 
are mighty? Bid her rise up from the bed of ber some 
from the bed of her incestuousness, that she may hear the words o 
him who prepareth the way of the Lord, that she may repent ne 
of her iniquities. Though she will never repent, but will stick ast 
in her abominations; bid her come, for the fan of the Lord is in 
His hand. 

SALOMÉ: But he is terrible, he is terrible! 

THE YOUNG SYRIAN: Do not stay here, Princess, I beseech you. 

SALOME: It is his eyes above all that are terrible. They are like black 
holes burned by torches in a Tyrian tapestry. They are like black 
caverns where dragons dwell. They are like the black caverns of 
Egypt in which the dragons make their lairs. They are like black 
lakes troubled by fantastic moons. . . , Do you think he will speak 
again? 

THE YOUNG SYRIAN: Do not stay here, 
stay here. 

SALOME: How wasted he is! He is like a thin ivory statue. He is 
like an image of silver. I am sure he is chaste as the moon is. He is 
like a moonbeam, like a shaft of silver. His flesh must be cool like 
ivory. I would look closer at him. 

THE YOUNG SYRIAN: No, no, Princess, 

SALOME: I must look at him closer. 

THE YOUNG SYRIAN: Princess! Princess! 

JOKANAAN: Who is this woman who is looking at me? I will not 
have her look at me. Wherefore doth she look at me with her 
golden eyes, under her gilded eyelids? I know not who she is. 
Ido not wish to know who she is. Bid her begone. It is not to her 
that I would speak. 

SALOME: I am Salomé, daughter of Herodias, Princess of Judaea. 

JOKANAAN: Back! daughter of Babylon! Come not near the chosen 
of the Lord. Thy mother hath filled the earth with the wine of her 
iniquities, and the cry of her sins hath come up to the ears of God. 

SALOME: Speak again, Jokanaan. Thy voice is wine to me. 


THE YOUNG SYRIAN: Princess! Princess! Princess! 
SALOME: S; 


peak again! Speak again, Jokanaan, and tell me what 
T must do 


Princess. I pray you do not 
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JOKANAAN: Daughter of Sodom, come not near me! But cover 
thy face with a veil, and scatter ashes upon thine head, and get thee 
to the desert and seek out the Son of Man. 

SALOMÉ: Who is he, the Son of Man? Is he as beautiful as thou art, 
Jokanaan? 


_ JOKANAAN: Get thee behind me! I hear in the palace the beatings 


of the wings of the angel of death. 

THE YOUNG SYRIAN: Princess, I beseech thee to go within. ` 

JOKANAAN: Angel of the Lord God, what dost thou here with’ 
thy sword? Whom seckest thou in this foul palace? The day of 
him who shall die in a robe of silver has not yet come. 

SALOME: Jokanaan! 

JOKANAAN: Who speaketh? 

SALOMÉ: Jokanaan, I am amorous of thy body! Thy body is white 
like the lilies of a field that the mower hath never mowed. Thy 
body is white like the snows that lic on the mountains, like the 
snows that lie on the mountains of Judaea, and come down into the 
valleys. The roses in the garden of the Queen of Arabia are not so 
white as thy body. Neither the roses in the garden of the Queen of 
Arabia, the perfumed garden of spices of the Queen of Arabia, 
hor the feet of the dawn when they light on the leaves, nor the 
breast of the moon when she lies on the breast of the sea. . . . There 
b nothing in the world so white as thy body. Let me touch thy 

ody. 

JOKANAAN: Back! daughter of Babylon! By woman came evil into 
the world. Speak not to me. I will not listen to thee. I listen but to 
the voice of the Lord God. 

SALOMÉ: Thy body is hideous. It is like the body of a leper. It is like 
a plastered wall where vipers have crawled; like a plastered wall 
where the scorpions have made their nest. It is like a whitened 
sepulchre full of loathsome things. It is horrible, thy body is 
horrible. It is of thy hair that I am enamoured, Jokanaan. Thy 
hair is like clusters of grapes, like the clusters of black grapes that 
hang from the vine trees of Edom in the land of the Edomites. 
Thy hair is like the cedars of Lebanon, like the great cedars of 
Lebanon that give their shade to the lions and to the robbers who 
would hide themselves by day. The long black nights, when the 
moon hides her face, when the stars are afraid, are not so black. 
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The silence that dwells in the forest is not so black. There is nothing 
in the world so black as thy hair. . . . Let me touch thy hair. 
JOKANAAN: Back, daughter of Sodom! Touch me not. Profane 
not the temple of the Lord God. Ё | 4 
SALOMÉ: Thy hair is horrible. It is covered with mire and dust. 
Itis like a crown of thorns which they have placed on thy forehead. 
Tt is like a knot of black serpents writhing round thy neck. I love 
not thy hair. . . . It is thy mouth that I desire, Jokanaan. Thy mouth 
` islike a band of scarlet on а tower of ivory. It is like a pomegranate 
cut with a knife of ivory. The pomegranate-flowers that blossom 
in the gardens of Tyre, and are redder than roses, are not so red. 
The red blasts of trumpets that herald the approach of kings, and 
make afraid the enemy, are not so red. Thy mouth is redder than 
the feet of those who tread the wine in the wine-press. Thy mouth 
is redder than the feet of the doves who haunt the temples and are 
fed by the priests. It is redder than the feet of him who cometh 
from a forest where he hath slain a lion, and scen gilded tigers. 
Thy mouth is like a branch of coral that fishers have found in the 


twilight of the sea, the coral that they keep for the kings!... It is 
like the vermilion that the Moabites find in the mines of Moab, 
the vermilion that the 


Kings take from them. It is like the bow of 
the King of the Persians, that is painted with vermilion, and is 


tipped with coral. There is nothing in the world so red as thy 
mouth. . . . Let me kiss thy mouth. : 

JOSANAAN: Never! daughter of Babylon! Daughter of Sodom! 
Never. 

SALOME: I will kiss thy mouth, 


Jokanaan. I will kiss thy mouth. 
THE YOUNG SYRIAN: Princess, 


Princess, thou who art like a garden 
of myrrh, thou who art the dove of all doves, look not at this man, 


look not at him! Do not speak such words to him. I cannot suffer 


em. . . . Princess, Princess, do not speak these things. 
SALOME: I will kiss thy mouth, Jokanaan, 
THE YOUNG SYRIAN: Ah! 


[He kills himself and falls between SALOME and JOKANAAN.] 


THE PAGE OF HERODIAS: The young Syrian has slain himself! The 
young captain has slain himself! He has slain himself who was my 
friend! T gave him a little box of perfumes and earrings wrought 3 
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in silver, and now he has killed himself! Ah, did he not foretell that 


some misfortune would happen? I, too, foretold it, and it has hap- 
pened. Well I knew that the moon was secking a dead thing, but 
I knew not that it was he whom she sought. Ah! why did I not 
hide him from the moon? I£I had hidden him in a cavern she would 
not have seen him. 

FIRST SOLDIER: Princess, the young captain has just killed himself. 

SALOME: Let me kiss thy mouth, Jokanaan. 

JOKANAAN: Art thou not afraid, daughter of Herodias? Did I not 
tell thee that I had heard in the palace the beatings of the wings of 
the angel of death, and hath he not come, the angel of death? 

SALOMÉ: Let me kiss thy mouth. 

JOKANAAN: Daughter of adultery, there is but one who can save 
thee, it is He of whom I spake. Go seek Him. He is in a boat on the 
sea of Galilee, and He talketh with His disciples. Kneel down on the 
shore of the sea, and call unto Him by His name. When He cometh 
to thee (and to all who call on Him He cometh), bow thyself at 
His fect and ask of Him the remission of thy sins. ; 

SALOMÉ: Let me kiss thy mouth. 

JOKANAAN: Cursed be thou! daughter of an incestuous mother, be 
thou accursed! 

SALOMÉ: I will kiss thy mouth, Jokanaan. 

JOKANAAN: I do not wish to look at thee. I will not look at thee, 
thou art accursed, Salomé, thou art accursed. 


[He goes down into the cistern.] 


SALOME: I will kiss thy mouth, Jokanaan; I will kiss thy mouth. 

FIRST SOLDIER: We must bear away the body to another place. 
The Tetrarch does not care to see dead bodies, save the bodies of 
those whom he himself has slain. 

THR PAGE OF HERODIAS: He was my brother, and nearer to me ` 
than a brother. I gave him a little box full of perfumes, and a ring 
of agate that he wore always on his hand. In the evening we used 
to walk by the river, among the almond trees, and he would tell 
me of the things of his country. He spake ever very low. The sound 
of his voice was like the sound of the flute, of a flute player. Also 
he much loved to gaze at himself in the river. I used to reproach 


him for that. 
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SECOND SOLDIER: You are right; we must hide the body. The 
Tetrarch must not see it. и 

FIRST SOLDIER: The Tetrarch will not come to this place. He never 
comes on the terrace. He is too much afraid of the prophet. 


[Enter HEROD, HERODIAS, and all the Court.] 


"HEROD: Where is Salomé? Where is the Princess? Why did she not 
return to the banquet as I commanded her? Ah! there she is! 

HERODIAS: You must not look at her! You arc always looking at 
her! 

HEROD: The moon has a strange look to-night. Has she not a strange 
look? She is like a mad woman, a mad woman who is secking 
everywhere for lovers. She is naked, too. She is quite naked. The 
clouds are secking to clothe her nakedness, but she will not let them. 
She shows herself naked in the sky. She reels through the clouds 
like a drunken woman.... I am sure she is looking for lovers. 
Docs she not reel like a drunken woman? She is like a mad woman, 
is she not? 

HERODIAS: No; the moon is like the nioon, that is all. Let us go 
within... . You have nothing to do here. 

HEROD: I will stay-here! Manassch, lay carpets there. Light torches, 
bring forth the ivory tables, and the tables of jasper. The air here 
is delicious. I will drink more wine with my guests. We must show 
all honours to the ambassadors of Caesar. 

HERODIAS: Itis not because of them that you remain, 


sire. He is the young Syrian whom 
ays ago. 
HEROD: I gave no order that he should be slain. 

SECOND SOLDIER: He killed himself, sire. 

HEROD: For what reason? I had made him captain. 

SECOND SOLDIER: We do not know, sire. But he killed himself. 
‘HEROD: That seems strange to me. I thought it was only the Roman 
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philosophers who killed themselves. Is it not true, Tigellinus, that 
the philosophers at Rome kill themselves? : 

TIGELLINUS: There are some who kill themselves, sire. They are 
the Stoics. The Stoics are coarse people. They are ridiculous people. 
I myself regard them as being perfectly ridiculous. 

HEROD: I also. It is ridiculous to kill oneself. 

TIGELLINUS: Everybody at Rome laughs at them. The Emperor 
has written a satire against them. It is recited everywhere. 

HEROD: Ah! he has written a satire against them? Caesar is wonderful. 
He can do everything. . . . It is strange that the young Syrian has 
killed himself. I am sorry he has killed himself. I am very sorry; 
for he was fair to look upon. He was even very fair. He had very 
languorous eyes. I remember that I saw he looked languorously at 
Salomé. Truly, I thought he looked too much at her. 

HERODIAS: There are others who look at her too much. 

uEROD: His father was a king. I drove him from his kingdom. And 
you made a slave of his mother, who was a quecn, Herodias. So 

here as my guest, as it were, and for that reason I made him 
my captain. Гат sorry he is dead. Ho! why have you left the body 
here? I will not look atit - away with it! [They take away the body.] 
Itis cold here. There is a wind blowing. Is there nota wind blowing? 

HERODIAS: No; there is no wind. 

HEROD: I tell you there is a wind that blows. . 
air somcthing that is like the beating of wings, 
vast wings. Do you not hear it? 


HERODIAS: I hcar nothing. à . 
HEROD: I hear it no longer. But I heard it. It was the blowing of the 


wind, no doubt. It has passed away. But no, I hear it again. Do you 
not hear it? It is just like the beating of wings. 
HERODIAS: I tell you there is nothing. You are ill. Let us go within. 
HEROD: I am not ill. It is your daughter who is sick. She has the 
mien of a sick person. Never have I seen her so pale. 


HERODIAS: I have told you not to look at her. г 
нвдор: Pour me forth wine. [Wine is brought.] Salomé, come drink 


a little wine with me. I have here a wine that is exquisite. Caesar 
himself sent it me. Dip into it thy litde red lips, that I may drain 


he was 


.. And I hear in the 
like the beating of. 


the cup. 
satomé; Iam not thirsty, Tetrarch. 
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HEROD: You hear how she answers me, this daughter of yours? 

HERODIAS: She docs right. Why arc you always gazing at her? 

HEROD: Bring me ripe fruits. [Fruits are brought.] Salomé, come and 

— eat fruit with me. I love to sce in a fruit the mark of thy little teeth. 

" Bite but a little of this fruit and then I will cat what is left. 

SALOMÉ: I am not hi ; Tetrarch. 3 

HEROD [fo и sce how you have brought up this 
daughter of yours. 

HERODIAS: My daughter and I come of a royal race. As for thee, 
thy father was a camel driver! He was also a robber! 

HEROD: Thou liest! 

HERODIAS: Thou knowest well that it is true. 


HEROD: Salomé, come and sit next to me. I will give thee the throne 
of thy mother, 


SALOME: I am not tired, Tetrarch. 
HERODIAS: You see what she thinks of you. 


HEROD: Bring me — what is it that I desire? I forget. Ah! ah! I 
- remember. ` 


THE VOICE OF JOKA 
foretold has come t. 
I spoke. 

HERODIAS: Bid him be silent. I will not liste 
is for ever vomiting insults against me, 


HEROD: Не has said nothing against you. Besides, 
prophet. 


NAAN: Lo! the time is come! That which I 
© pass, saith the Lord God. Lo! the day of which 


n to his voice. This man 


he isa very great 


come to pass? No man knows it. Moreover, he is for ever insulting 


me. But I think you are afraid of him... . I know well that you 
are afraid of him, 


HEROD: I am not afraid of hi 
HERODIAS: I tell you, you are afraid of him. If you are not afraid 


of him why do you not deliver him to the Jews, who for these six 
months past have been clamouring for him? 


^ Jew: Truly, my lord, it were better to deliver him into our hands. 
HEROD: Enough on this subj i 


m. Гат afraid of no man. 
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the prophet Elias. He is the last man who saw God. In these days 
God doth not show Himself. He hideth Himself. Therefore great 
evils have come upon the land. 

ANOTHER JEW: Verily, no man knoweth if Elias the prophet did 
indeed sce God. Peradyenture it was but the shadow of God that 
he saw. 

A THIRD JEW: God is at no time hidden. He showeth Himself at all 
times and in everything. God is in what is evil even as He is what 
is good, 

А FOURTH JEW: That must not be said. It is a very dangerous doc- 
trine, It is a doctrine that cometh from the schools at Alexandria, 
where men teach the philosophy of the Greeks. And the Grecks are 
Gentiles. They are not even circumcised. 

A FIFTH JEW: No one can tell how God worketh. His ways are very 
mysterious. It may be that the things which we call evil arc good, 
and that the things which we call good are evil. There is no 
knowledge of any thing. We must needs submit to everything, 
for God is very strong. He breaketh in pieces the strong together 
with the weak, for He regardeth not any man. 

FIRST yew: Thou speakest truly. God is terrible; He breaketh the 
‘strong and the weak as a man brays corn in a mortar. But this man 
hath never seen God. No man hath seen God since the prophet 
Elias. 

HERODIAS: Make them be silent. They weary me. 

mznop: But I have heard it said that Jokanaan himself is your 
prophet Elias. 

Tue yew: That cannot be. It is more 


the days of the prophet Elias. 
HEROD: There be some who say that this man is the prophet Elias. 


A NAZARENE: Гат sure that he is the prophet Elias. 

THE JEW: Nay, but he is not the prophet Elias. 

THE VOICE OF JOKANAAN: So the day is come, the day of the 
Lord, and I hear upon the mountains the fee 
the Saviour of the world. 

HEROD: What does that mean? The Saviour of the world. 

TIGELLINUS: It is a title that Caesar takes. 

HEROD: But Caesar is not coming into Ju 
received letters from Rome. They containe 
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this matter. And you, Tigellinus, who were at Rome during the 
winter, you heard nothing concerning this matter, did you? 

TIGELLINUS: Sire, I heard nothing concerning the matter. I was 
explaining the titlc. It is one of Caesar's titles. х 

HEROD: But Caesar cannot come. He is too gouty. They say that 
his feet are like the fect of an elephant. Also there are reasons 0 
State. He who leaves Rome loses Rome. He will not come. How- 
beit, Caesar is lord, he will come if he wishes. Nevertheless, Ido 
not think he will come. 

FIRST NAZARENE: It was not concerning Caesar that the prophet 
spake these words, sire. 

HEROD: Not of Cacsar? 

FIRST NAZARENE: No, sire. 

HEROD: Concerning whom then did he speak? 

FIRST NAZARENE: Concerning Messias who has come. 

A JEW: Messias hath not come. 

FIRST NAZARENE: He hath come, and everywhere He worketh 

HERODIAS: Ho! ho! miracles! I do not believe in miracles, I have 
scen too many. [To the раве] My fan! 

FIRST NAZARENE: This man worketh true miracles. Thus, at a 
marriage which took place in a little town of Galilee, a town of 
some importance, He changed water into wine. Cert 5 
who were present related it to me. Also He healed tw 
were scated before the Gate of Cap 
them. 


SECOND NAZARENE: Nay, it was blind men that He healed at 
Capernaum., 

FIRST NAZARENE: Nay; they were lepers. But He hath healed blind 
people also, and He was scen on a mountain talking with angels. 

A SADDUCEE: Angels do not exist. * 


A PHARISEE: Angels exist, but I do not believe that this Man has 
talked with them. 


FIRST NAZARENE: He was seen by a great multitude of people 
talking with angels. 

A SADDUCEE: Not with angels, 

HERODIAS: How these men weary me! They are ridiculous! [To 
the раве.) Well! my fan! [The page gives her the јап.) You have 2 
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+ dreamer's look; you must not dream. It is only sick people who 
dream. [She strikes the page with her fan.] 

SECOND NAZARENE: There is also the miracle of the daughter of 

Jairus. 

FIRST NAZARENE: Yes, that is sure. No man can gainsay it. 

HERODIAS: These men are mad. They have looked too long on the 
moon. Command them to be silent. 

HEROD; What is this miracle of the daughter of Jairus? 

FIRST NAZARENE: The daughter of Jairus was dead. He raised her 
from the dead. 

HEROD: He raises the dead? 

FIRST NAZARENE: Yes, sire, He raiscth the dead. 

HEROD: I do not wish Him to do that. I forbid Him to do that. I 
allow no man to raise the dead. This Man must be found and told 
that I forbid Him to raise the dead. Where is this Man at present? 

SECOND NAZARENE: He is in every place, my lord, but it is hard 
to find Him. 

FIRST NAZARENE: It is said that He is now in Samaria. 4 

A JEW: It is easy to see that this is not Messias, if He is in Samaria. 
It is not to the Samaritans that Messias shall come. The Samaritans 

are accursed. They bring no offerings to the Temple. г 

SECOND NAZARENE: He left Samaria а few days since. I think that 
at the present moment He is in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem. 

FIRST NAZARENE: No; He is not there. I have just com 
Jerusalem. For two months they have had no tidings of Him. 

HEROD: No matter! But let them find Him, and tell Him from me 
I will not allow Him to raise the dead! To change water into wine, 


to heal the lepers and the blind. ... He may do these things if He 


will. I say nothing against these things. In truth I hold it a good 
deed to heal a leper. But I allow no man to raise the dead. It would 


* ible if the dead came back. 
Sica or JOKANAAN: Ah! the wanton! The harlot! Ah! the 


daughter of Babylon with her golden eyes and her gilded eyelids! 
Thus saith the Lord God, Let there come up against her a multitude 
of men. Let the people take stones and stone her. . . . 


HERODIAs: Command him to be silent. at 
THE VOICE OF JOKANAAN: Let the war captains pierce her with 


their swords, let them crush her beneath their shields. 
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HERODIAS: Nay, but it is infamous. E. 

THE VOICE OF JOKANAAN: It is thus that I will wipe out all wicked- : 
ness from the earth, and that all women shall learn not to imitate | 
her abominations. . 8 

HERODIAS: You hear what he says against me? You allow him to 
revile your wife? 

HEROD: He did not speak your name. 
HERODIAS: What does that matter? You know well that it is I 
whom he seeks to revile. And Iam your wife, am I not? 
HEROD: Of a truth, dear and noble Herodias, you are my wife, and 

before that you were the wife of my brother. 
HERODIAS: It was you who tore me from his arms. Р 
HEROD: Of a truth I was stronger. .. . But let us not talk of that Е 
matter. I do not desire to talk of it. It is the cause of the terrible. 
words that the prophet has spoken. Peradventure on account of it 1 
a misfortune will ‘come. Let us not speak of this matter. Noble 
Herodias, we are not mindful of our guests. Fill thou my cup, my - 
well-beloved. Fill with wine the great goblets of silver, and the 
great goblets of glass. I will drink to Caesar. There are Romans 
here, we must drink to Caesar. y 
ALL: Cacsar! Caesar! Ф 
HEROD: Do you not see your daughter, how pale she is? ; 
HERODIAS: What is it to you if she be pale or not? 
HEROD: Never have I seen her so pale. 
HERODIAS: You must not look at her. 


THE VOICE OF JOKANAAN: In that day the sun shall become black 
like sackcloth of hair, and the moon shall become like blood, and | 
the stars of the heavens shall fall upon the earth like ripe figs that | 
fall from the fig tree, and the kings of the earth shall be afraid. | 

HERODIAS: Ah! Ah! I should like to see that day of which he speaks, 
when the moon shall become like blood, and when the stars shall 
fall upon the earth like tipe figs. This prophet talks like a drunken 
man. . . . But I cannot suffer the sound of his voice. I hate his voice- 
Command him to be silent. 


HEROD: I will not. I cannot understand what it is that he saith, but EC 
may be an omen. 


HERODIAS: I do not believe in omens. He speaks like a drunken 
man. 
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HEROD: It may be he is drunk with the wine of God. 

HERODIAS: What wine is that, the wine of God? From what vine- 
yards is it gathered? In what wine-press may one find it? 

HEROD [from this point he looks all the while at SALOME]: Tigellinus, 
when you were at Rome of late, did the Emperor speak with you 
on the subject of ... ? 

TIGELLINUS: On what subject, sire? 

HEROD: On what subject? Ah! I asked you a question, did I not? 
Ihave forgotten what I would have asked you. 

HERODIAS: You are looking again at my daughter, You must not 
look at her. I have already said so. 

HEROD: You say nothing else. 

HERODIAS: I say it again. 

HEROD: And that restoration of the Temple about which they have 
talked so much, will anything be done? They say the veil of the 
Sanctuary has disappeared, do they not? 

HERODIAS: It was thyself didst steal it. Thou speakest at random. 
I will not stay here. Let us go within. 

HEROD: Dance for me, Salomé. 

HERODIAS: I will not have her dance. 

_ SALOMÉ: I have no desire to dance, Tetrarch. 

HEROD: Salomé, daughter of Herodias, dance for me. 
ERODIAS: Let her alone. 

HEROD: I command thee to dance, Salomé. 

SALOMÍÉ: I will not dance, Tetrarch. 


HERODIAS [laughing]: You see how she obeys you. 
hether she dance or not? It is naught to 


HEROD: What is it to me м 
me. To-night I am happy, I am exceeding happy. Never have I 


been so happy- 
FIRST SOLDIBR: 


«sombre. look? 
SECOND SOLDIER: Yes, he has a sombre look. 


HEROD: Wherefore should I not be happy? Caesar, who is lord of 
- the world, who is lord of all things, loves me well. He has just sent 
me most precious gifts. Also he has promised me to summon to 
Rome the King of Cappadocia, who is my enemy. It may be that 
at Rome he will crucify him, for he is able to do all things that he 
wishes. Verily, Caesar is lord. Thus you see I have a right to be 
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happy. Indeed, I am happy. I have never becn so happy. Therc is 
nothing in the world that can mar my happiness. ; 

THE VOICE OF JOKANAAN: He shall be seated on his throne. He 
shall be clothed in scarlet and purple. In his hand he shall bear a 
golden cup full of his blasphemies. And the angel of the Lord shall 
smite ша. He shall be eaten of worms. | 

HERODIAS: You hear what he says about you. He says that you will 
be eaten of worms. А 

HEROD: It is not of me that he speaks. He speaks never against mc. 
It is of the King of Cappadocia that he speaks; the King of Cappa- 
docia, who is mine enemy. It is he who shall be eaten of worms. 
It is not I. Never has he spoken word against me, this prophet, save 
that I sinned in taking to wife the wife of my brother. It may be he 
is right. For, of a truth, you are sterile. 

HERODIAS: I am sterile, 1? You say that, you that are ever looking 
at my daughter, you that would have her dance for your pleasure? 
It is absurd to say that. I have borne a child. You have gotten nO - 
child, no, not even from one of your slaves. It is you who are 
sterile, not I. 

HEROD: Peace, woman! I say that you are sterile. You have borne 
me no child, and the prophet says that our marriage is not a true | 
marriage. He says that it is an incestuous marriage, a marriage that и 
will bring evils... . I fear he is right; I am sure that he is right. 
But it is not the moment to speak of such things. I would be 


happy at this moment, Of a truth, Гат happy. There is nothing | 
I lack, 


HERODIAS: I am glad you are of so fair a humour to-night. It is о 
not your custom. But it is late. Let us go within. Do not forget 
that we himt at sunrise. АП honours must be shown to Caesar$ | 
ambassadors, must they not? 

SECOND SOLDIER: What a sombre look the Tetrarch wears. — — 

FIRST SOLDIER: Yes, he wears a sombre look. 

HEROD: Salomé, Salomé, dance for me. I pray thee dance for me- 
Tam sad to-night. Yes; I am passing sad to-night. When I came 
hither I slipped in blood, which is an evil omen; and I heard, Tn. 
sure I heard in the air a beating of wings, a beating of giant wings 
I cannot tell what they mean ... I am sad to-night. Therefore 
dance for me. Dance for me, Salomé, I beseech you. If you dance 
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for me you may ask of me what you will, and I will give it you, 
even unto the half of my kingdom. s 

SALOME [rising]: Will you indeed give me whatsoever I shall ask, 
Tetrarch? 

HERODIAS: Do not dance, my daughter. 

HEROD: Everything, even the half of my kingdom. 

SALOME; You swear it, Tetrarch? 

HEROD: I swear it, Salomé. 

HERODIAs: Do not dance, my daughter. 

SALOMÉ: By what will you swear, Tetrarch? 

HEROD: By my life, by my crown, by my gods. Whatsoever you 
desire I will give it you, even to the half of my kingdom, if you 
will but dance for me. O, Salomé, Salomé, dance for me! 

SALOME: You have sworn, Tetrarch. 

| HEROD: I have sworn, Salomé. 

SALOME: All that I ask, even the half of your kingdom. 

HERODIAS: My daughter, do not dance. 

HEROD: Even to the half of my kingdom. Thou wilt be passing fair 
as a queen, Salomé, if it please thee to ask for the half of my king- 
dom. Will she not be fair as a queen? Ah! it is cold here! There is 
an icy wind, and I hear ..- wherefore do I hear in the air this 
beating of wings? Ah! one might fancy a bird, a huge black bird 
that hovers over the terrace. Why can I not sce it, this bird? The 
beat of its wings is terrible. The breath of the wind of its wings is 
terrible. It is a chill wind. Nay, but it is not cold, it is hot. I am 
choking. Pour water on my hands. Give me snow to cat. Loosen 
my mantle. Quick! quick! loosen my mantle. Nay, but leave it. 


It is my garland that hurts me, my garland of roses. The flowers 


are like fire. They have burned my forchead. [He tears the wreath 
from his head and throws it on the table.] Ah! I can breathe now. How 
red those petals are! They are like stains of blood on the cloth. 
"That does not matter. You must not find symbols in everything 
ou sce. It makes life impossible. It were better to say that stains 

_ of blood are as lovely as rose petals. It were better far to say that... 
But we will not speak of this. Now Iam happy, Lam passing happy. 
Have I not the right to be happy? Your daughter is going to dance 
for me. Will you not dance for me, Salomé? You have promised 


to dance for me. 
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HERODIAS: I will not have her dance. 

SALOME: I will dance for you, Tetrarch. 1 

HEROD: You hear what your daughter says. She is going to dance | 
for me. You do well to dance for me, Salomé. And when you have 
danced for me, forget not to ask of me whatsoever you wish. 
Whatsoever you wish I will give it you, even to the half of my 
kingdom. I have sworn it, have I not? 

SALOME: You have sworn it, Tetrarch. 

HEROD: And I have never broken my word. I am not of those who 
break their oaths. I know not how to lie. I am the slave of my 
word, and my word is the word ofa king. The King of Cappadocia | 
always lics, but he is no true king. He is a coward. Also he owes 
me money that he will not repay. He has сусп insulted my am- 
bassadors. He has spoken words that were wounding. But Сасѕаг | 
will crucify him when he comes to Rome. I am sure that Caesar 

- will crucify him. And ifnot, yet will he die, being eaten of worms: 
The prophet has prophesied it. Well, wherefore dost thou tarry» 
Salomé? i 

SALOMÉ: I am awaiting until my slaves bring perfumes to me and 
the seven veils, and take off my sandals. 


[Slaves bring perfumes and the seven veils, and take off the 
sandals of saromé.] 


HEROD: Ah, you are going to dance with naked fect, "Tis well! | 
"Tis well. Your little feet will be like white doves, They will be 
like little white flowers that dance upon the trees. . . . No, no, she - 
is going to dance on blood. There is blood spilt on the ground. She и 
must not dance on blood. It were an evil omen, G 

HERODIAS: What is it to you jf she dance on blood? Thou hast | 
waded deep enough therein. . . . : 

HEROD: What is it to me? Ah! look at the moon! She has become 4 
red. She has become red as blood. Ah! the prophet prophesied | 
truly. He prophesied that the moon would become red as blood. - 
Did he not prophesy it? All of you heard him. And now the moo 
has become red as blood. Do ye not see it? А 

HERODIAS: Oh, yes, I sce it well, and the stars are falling like npo 
figs, are they not? and the sun is becoming black like sackcloth of 
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hair, and the kings of the earth are afraid. That at least one can see. 

The prophet, for once in his life, was right, the kings of the earth 

are afraid. ... Let us go within. You are sick. They will say at 
Rome that you are mad. Let us go within, I tell you. 

THE VOICE OF JOKANAAN: Who is this who comcth from Edom, 
who is this who cometh from Bozra, whose raiment is dyed with 
purple, who shincth in the beauty of his garments, who walketh 
mighty in his greatness? Wherefore is thy raiment stained with 
scarlet? 

HERODIAS: Let us go within. The voice of that man maddens me. 
I will not have my daughter dance while he is continually crying 
out. I will not have her dance while you look at her in this fashion. 
In a word, I will not have her dance. 

HEROD: Do not rise, my wife, my queen, it will avail thee nothing. 
-I will not go within till she hath danced. Dance, Salomé, dance 
for me. 

HERODIAS: Do not dance, my daughter. 

SALOMÉ: I am ready, Tetrarch. 


[saromé dances the dance of the seven veils.) 
HEROD: Ah! wonderful! wonderful! You sce that she has danced 
for me, your daughter. Come near, Salomé, come near, that I may 
give you your reward. Ah! I pay the dancers well. I will pay thee 
royally. I will give thee whatsoever thy soul desireth. What wouldst 


thou haye? Speak. 4 T NE 
SALOMÁÉ [kneeling]: I would that they presently bring me in a silyer 
charger... 
in a silver charger. 


HERop [laughing]: In a silver charger? Surely yes, r char 
She is charming, is she not? What is it you would have in a silver 
charger, O sweet and fair Salomé, you who are fairer than all the 
daughters of Judaca? What would you have them bring you ina 
silver charger? Tell me. "Whatsoever it may be, they shall give it 
you. My treasures bclong to thee. What is it, Salomé? 

SALOMÉ [rising]: The head of Jokanaan. 

HERODIAS: Ah! that is well said, my daughter. 

_нввор: No, no! 

HERODIAS: That is well said, my daughter. 
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HEROD: No, no, Salomé. You do not ask me that. Do not listen to 1 
your mother's voice. She is ever giving you evil counscl. Do not 
heed her. À 

SALOMÉ: I do not heed my mother. It is for mine own pleasure that l 
I ask the head of Jokanaan in a silver charger. You have sworn, - 
Herod. Forget not that you have sworn an oath. Р a 

HEROD: I know it. I have sworn by my gods. I know it well. ee 
I pray you, Salomé, ask of me something else. Ask of me go W 
of my kingdom, and I will give it you. But ask not of me wha 
you have asked. 

SALOMÉ: I ask of you the head of Jokanaan. 

HEROD: No, no, I do not wish it. 

SALOME: You have sworn, Herod. 


HERODIAS: Yes, you have sworn. Everybody heard you. You swore 
it before everybody. 


HEROD: Be silent! It is not to you I speak. 
HERODIAS: My daughter has done well to ask the head of Jokanaan. 
He has covered me with insults. He has said monstrous things 
against me. One can sce that she loves her mother well. Do not 
yield, my daughter. He has sworn, he has sworn. i 
HEROD: Be silent, speak not to me! ... Come, Salomé, be reason- 
able. I have never been hard to you. I have ever loved you. « po 
It may be that I have loved you too much. Therefore ask not this 
thing of me. This is a terrible thing, an awful thing to ask of me 
Surely, I think thou art Jesting. The head of a man that is cut from. 
his body is ill to look upon, is it not? It is not meet that the eyes of 
а virgin should look upon such a thing. What pleasure could you 
have in it? None. No, no, it is not what you desire. Hearken to n 
I have an emerald, a great round emerald, which Caesar's minion 
sent me. If you look through this emerald you can sce things whi ald 
happen at a great distance, Caesar himself carries such an emerat 
when he goes to the circus. But my emerald is larger. I know W a 
that it is larger. It is the largest emerald in the whole world. 59 A 
would like that, would you not? Ask it of me and I will give it you | 
SALOME: I demand the head of Jokanaan, to. 
HEROD: You are not listening. You are not listening. Suffer me 90 
speak, Salomé, 3 
SALOME: The head of Jokanaan. 
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HEROD: No, no, you would not have that. You say that to trouble 
me, because I have looked at you all this evening. It is true, I have 
looked at you all this evening. Your beauty troubled me. Your 

- beauty has grievously troubled me, and I have looked at you too 
much. But I will look at you no more. Neither at things, nor at 
people should one look. Only in mirrors should one look, for 
mirrors do but show us masks. Oh! oh! bring wine! I thirst... . 
Salomé, Salomé, let us be friends. Come now! . . . Ah! what would 
I say? What was't? Ah! I remember! . . . Salomé — nay, but come 
Nearer to me; I fear you will not hear me — Salomé, you know my 
white peacocks, my beautiful white peacocks, that walk in the 
garden between the myrtles and the tall cypress trees. Their beaks 
are gilded with gold, and the grains that they cat are gilded with 
gold also, and their feet are stained with purple. When they cry 
out the rain comes, and the moon shows herself in the heavens when 
they spread their tails. Two by two they walk between the cypress 
trees and the black myrtles, and cach hasa slave to tend it. Sometimes 
they fly across the trees, and anon they crouch in the grass, and 
tound the lake. There are not in all the world birds so wonderful. 
There is no king in all the world who possesses such wonderful 
birds. I am sure that Caesar himself has no birds so fair as my birds. 
Iwill give you fifty of my peacocks. They will follow you whither- 
Soever you go, and in the midst of them you will be like the moon 
in the midst of a great white cloud. . . . I will give them all to you. 
Thave but a hundred, and in the whole world there is no king who 
has peacocks like unto my peacocks. But I will give them all to you. 
Only you must loose me from my oath, and must not ask of me 
that which you have asked of me. 


[He empties the cup of wine.] 


SALOMÉ: Give me the head of Jokanaan. 
HERODIAS: Well said, my daughter! As for you, you are ridiculous 


with your peacocks. 

HEROD: Be silent! You cry out always; you cry out like a beast of 
prey. You must not. Your voice wearies mc. Be silent, I say. . . . 
Salomé, think of what you are doing. This man comes perchance 
from God. He is a holy man. The finger of God has touched him, 
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God has put into his mouth terrible words. In the palace as in the 
desert God is always with him. . . . At least it is possible. One docs 
not know. It is possible that God is for him and with him. Further- 
more, if he died some misfortune might happen to me. In any case; 
he said that the day he dies a misfortune will happen to someone: 
That could only be to me. Remember, I slipped in blood when | 
entered. Also, I heard a beating of wings in the air, a beating E 
mighty wings. These are very evil omens, and there were others; 
I am sure there were others though I did not sec them. Wi H, 
Salomé, you do not wish a misfortune to happen to me? You do 
not wish that. Listen to me, then. 
SALOMÉ: Give me the head of Jokanaan. | 
HEROD: Ah! you are not listening to me. Be calm. I - I am calm: 
Iam quite calm. Listen. I have jewels hidden in this place — jewe 
that your mother even has never seen; jewels that are marvellous? 
Ihave a collar of pearls, set in four rows. They are like unto moon 
chained with rays of silver. They are like fifty moons caught in â 
golden net. On the ivory of her breast a queen has worn it. Thou 
shalt be as fair as a queen when thou wearest it. I have amethysts 
of two kinds, one that is black like wine, and one that is red like 
wine which has been coloured with water. I have topazes, yellow 
as are the eyes of tigers, and topazes that are pink as the eyes of 
wood-pigeon, and green topazes that are as the eyes of cats. I have 
Opals that burn always, with an icelike flame, opals that make sad 
men's minds, and are fearful of the shadows. I have onyxes like с 
man. I have moonstones that change whe 
the moon changes, and are wan when they see the sun. I have 
sapphires big like eggs, and as blue as blue flowers. The sea want е 
within them and the moon comes never to trouble the blue of thelt 
waves. I have chrysolites and beryls and chrysoprases and rubies 
Thave sardonyx and hyacinth stones, and stones of chalcedony, 2! 
Iwill give them all to you, all, and other things will I add to thea 
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which are not, and he who carries them in his hand can make women 
sterile. These are great treasures above all price. They are treasures 
_ without price. But this is not all. In an ebony coffer I have two cups 
$ of amber, that are like apples of gold. ап enemy pour poison into 
- 


these cups, they become like an apple of silver. In a coffer incrusted 

with amber I have sandals incrusted with glass. I have mantles that 

have been brought from the land of the Seres, and bracelets decked 

about with carbuncles and with jade that come from the city of 

Euphrates. ... What desirest thou more than this, Salomé? Tell 

me the thing that thou desirest, and I will give it thee. All that thou 

__askest I will give thee, save one thing. I will give thee all that is 

^ — mine, save one life. I will give thee the mantle of the high priest. 

Iwill give thee the veil of the sanctuary. 

_ THE JEws: Oh! oh! 

У SALOME: Give me the head of Jokanaan. 

na HEROD [sinking back in his seat]: Let her be given what she asks! Of 

a truth she is her mother's child! [The first Soldier approaches. 
HEropias draws from the hand of the Tetrarch the ring of death and 
gives it to the Soldier, who straightway bears it to the Executioner. The 
Executioner looks scared.] Who has taken my ring? There was a ring 
on my right hand. Who has drunk my wine? There was wine in 
my cup. It was full of wine. Someone has drunk it! Oh! surely 
some evil will befall someone. [The Executioner goes down into the 
cistern.) Ah! Wherefore did I give my oath? Kings ought never to 
pledge their word. If they keep it not, it is terrible, and if they keep 
it, it is terrible also. 
HERODIAS: My daughter has done well. 
_ HEROD: I am sure that some misfortune will happen. | 

_ SALOMÉ [she leans over the cistern and listens]: There is no sound. I 

hear nothing. Why docs he not cry out, this man? Ah! if any man 

ы sought to kill me, I would cry out, I would struggle, I would not 

l suffer. . . . Strike, strike, Naaman, strike, I tell you. . . . No, I hear 
nothing. There is a silence, a terrible silence. Ah! something has 
fallen upon the ground. I heard something fall. It is the sword of 
the headsman. He is afraid, this slave. He has let his sword fall. He 

| dare not kill him. He is a coward, this slave! Let soldiers be sent. 
[She sees the Page of HERODIAS and addresses him.] Come hither, 

thou wert the friend of him who is dead, is it not so? Well, I tell 
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thee, there are not dead men enough. Go to the soldiers and bid 
them go down and bring me the thing I ask, the thing the T 
has promised me, the thing that is mine. [The Page recoils. She шт. | 
to the soldiers.] Hither, ye soldiers. Get ye down into this EN 
and bring me the head of this man. [The Soldiers recoil.] Tetrar 1 
Tetrarch, command your soldiers that they bring me the hea 


of Jokanaan. 


[A huge black arm, the arm of the Executioner, comes forth from a 
cistern, bearing on a silver shield the head of JOKANAAN. saron 
seizes it. HEROD hides his face with his cloak. нкорідѕ smiles an 
fans herself. The Nazarenes ‘fall on their knees and begin to pray.) 


Ah! thou wouldst not suffer me to kiss thy mouth, Jokanaan- 
Well! I will kiss it now. I will bite it with my teeth as one bites а 
tipe fruit. Yes, I will kiss thy mouth, Jokanaan. I said it; did I not 
say it? I said it. Ah! I will kiss it now. . .. But wherefore dost thou 
not look at me, Jokanaan? Thine eyes that were so terrible, so full 
of rage and scorn, are shut now. Wherefore are they shut? Open 
thine eyes! Lift up thine eyelids, Jokanaan! Wherefore dost thou 
not look at me? Art thou afraid of me, Jokanaan, that thou wilt 
not look at me?... And thy tongue, that was like a red snake 
darting poison, it moves no More, it says nothing now, Jokanaan, | 
that scarlet viper that spat its venom upon me. It is strange, is It 
not? How is it that the red Viper stirs no longer? . . . Thou wouldst 
have none of me, Jokanaan. Thou didst reject me. Thou didst 
speak evil words against me. Thou didst treat me as a harlot, M. 
Wanton, me, Salomé, daughter of Herodias, Princess of jae 
Well, Jokanaan, I still live, but thou, thou art dead, and thy head 
belongs to me. I can do with it what I will. I can throw it to the 

dogs and to the birds of the air. That which the dogs leave, E 
birds of the air shall devour... . Ah, Jokanaan, Jokanaan, thou wert 
the only man that I have loved. All other men are hateful to me: — 
But thou, thou wert beautiful! Thy body was a column of ivory 

set on a silver socket. It was a garden full of doves and of silver 
lilies. It was a tower of silver decked with shields o£ ivory. There. 
Was nothing in the world so white as thy body. There was nothing : 
in the world so black as thy hair. In the whole world there W235 — 
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nothing so red as thy mouth. Thy voice was a censer that scattered 
strange perfumes, and when I looked on thee I heard a strange 
music. Ah! wherefore didst thou not look at me, Jokanaan? Behind 
thine hands and thy curses thou didst hide thy face. Thou didst put 
upon thine eyes the covering of him who would see his God. 
Well, thou hast seen thy God, Jokanaan, but me, me, thou didst 
never sec. If thou hadst seen me thou wouldst have loved me. I, 
I saw thee, Jokanaan, and I loved thee. Oh, how I loved thee! 
I love thee yet, Jokanaan, I love thee only... . I am athirst for thy 
beauty; I am hungry for thy body; and neither wine nor fruits can 
appease my desire. What shall I do now, Jokanaan? Neither the 
floods nor the great waters can quench my passion. I was a princess, 
and thou didst scorn me. I was a virgin, and thou didst take my 
virginity from me. I was chaste, and thou didst fill my veins with 
fire.... Ah! ah! wherefore didst thou not look at me, Jokanaan? 
If thou hadst looked at me thou hadst loved me. Well I know 
that thou wouldst have loved me, and the mystery of love is 
greater than the mystery of death. Love only should one 
consider. 

HEROD: She is monstrous, thy daughter, she is altogether monstrous. 
In truth, what she has done is a great crime. I am sure that it was 
a crime against an unknown God. 

HERODIAS: I approve of what my daughter has done. And I will 


stay here now. 

HEROD [rising]: Ah! There speaks the incestuous wife! Come! I will 
not stay here. Come, I tell thee. Surely some terrible thing will 
befall. Manassch, Issachar, Ozias, put out the torches. I will not 
look at things, I will not suffer things to look at me. Put out the 
torches! Hide the moon! Hide the stars! Let us hide ourselves in 
our palace, Herodias. I begin to be afraid. 


[The slaves put out the torches. The stars disappear. A great black cloud 


crosses the тооп and conceals it completely. The stage becomes very. dark. 


The Tetrarch begins to climb the staircase.] 


тип voice ов SALOMÉ: Ah! I have kissed thy mouth, Jokanaan, 
Thave kissed thy mouth. There was a bitter taste on thy lips. Was 
it the taste of blood? . . . But perchance it is the taste of love... 
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They say that love hath a bitter taste. . . . But what of that? wha at 
of that? I have kissed thy mouth, Пааа 


[A moonbeam falls on ЗАТОМЕ covering her with light.] 
HEROD Mra round and seeing saromé]: Kill that woman! 
daughter of HERODIAS, Princess of. mu] 
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The stories of Oscar Wilde can be read either for the 
entertainment which they give or for the light that 
they throw upon the character of their author. The 
‘fairy’ stories, in particular, show his preoccupation 
with the person and teachings of Christ. Wilde 
claimed that, like Christ, he taught in parables, and 


tales such as The Young King and The Happy Prince 
demonstrate this, 


Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime, on the other hand, is 
nearer to the plays in subject and manner. The Portrait 
of Mr W. H. is an attempt by means of fictional 
literary criticism to establish that Shakespeare’s 
Mr W.H. was a young and beautiful actor. Per- 
haps the best-known story in this selection is The 
Canterville Ghost, but in all of them is displayed that 
sense of form and technique of which Wilde was 
such a master. The other stories are The Model 


Millionaire, The Fisherman and his Soul, and The 
Devoted Friend. 
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The misery and wretchedness of his years in prison, 
and the contact which they gave him with other 
outcasts of society, were the cause of two of the best 
known, if not the most widely read, pieces of Wilde’s 
writings: The Ballad of Reading Gaol and De Profundis. 
Both are included in this selection of essays and poems, 
which is prefaced with an introduction by Hesketh 
Pearson, one of Wilde’s more famous biographers. De 
Profundis (here printed unabridged with an introduc- 
tion by his son Vyvyan Holland) is a long introspective 
letter, addressed to Lord Alfred Douglas in which 
Wilde so movingly described his sorrows and inner- 
most feelings. The other poems included here are the 
famous Sonnet to Liberty, Magdalen Walks, Requiescat, 
Sonnet: On hearing the Dies Irae sung in the Sistine 
Chapel, The Grave of Shelley, Fabien Dei Franchi, To 
My Wife, Ave Maria Gratia Plena, and an extract from 
The Sphinx. The other essays are The Soul of Man 
Under Socialism and The Decay of Lying. 
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The portrait which Basil Hallward painted of Dorian 
Gray revealed the face ofan Adonis, and when he saw 
the finished picture of himself, the beautiful young 
Aesthete exclaimed: ‘Why should it keep what I must 
lose? Every moment that Passes takes something from | 
me, and gives something to it. Oh, i£ it were only the 
other way! If the picture could change, and ео 
- be always what I am now!’ Ні perverse aspiration ' 
was strangely fulfilled. Abandoning himself to every 
sin: which his profligate mind could devise, the wealthy 
and exquisite young man brought misery and dis- 
grace on all who accepted his companionship, but 
Dorian Gray still wore the outward appearance of 
serene beauty. It was upon the portrait, locked away 
in his attic, that the marks of. degeneration mysteriously 
appeared, for the. painting of Adonis became slowly 
transformed into the likeness of à satyr, 

This -celebrated fantasy is developed as vividly as 
one of Edgar Allan Рос’ macabre narratives, and the 
climax is fulfilled in murder and suicide. But although 
The Picture of Dorian Gray ranks asa tense and full- 
blooded story, it is distinguished also by the habitual 

nre of Oscar Wilde's witty and epigrammatic 
style, 
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In 1854 Oscar Fingall O'Flahertie Wills Wilde 
was born in Dublin, the son of an eminent 
surgeon. He went to Trinity College, Dublin? 
and then to Magdalen College, Oxford, where, 
in the last years of the seventies, he started the 
cult of ‘Aestheticism’, of making an art of life. 
He soon became famous for this and the moye- 
ment was satirized in Patience, an opera by W. S. 
Gilbert. But this movement, with its desire to shock, 
had grown wearisome to the public by the mid- 
eighties, and Wilde, unsupported either financially 
Or as а prophet by any considerable literary 
achievement, was reduced in 1887 to accepting the 
‘editorship of The Woman's World. 

At this time he was coming more and more 
under French influence and in the early nineties 
published his best work. In 189r appeared Imren- 
tions, A House of Pomegranates, and The Picture of 
Dorian Gray. 
` Wilde's first success on the stage was when 
; ‘George Alexander produced Lady Windermere’s Fan 
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